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SERMON I. 
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AND UPON THE EARTH DISTRESS OF NATIONS, 
Wirk PERPLEXITY ; THE SEA AND TRE 
| WAVES ROARING; MEN'S HEARTS FAILING 
THEM FOR FEAR, AND FOR LOOKING AFTER 

THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE COMING UP@N 


THE EARTH; FOR THE POWERS OF HEAVEN 


SHALL BE SHAKEN. LUKE XXl. 25, 26. 


HE authority of God's laws, and 


of his miniſters, to keep a fallen 


world in order, and ſecure to the good 
and virtuous the bleſſings of peace, is one 
of the greateſt and beſt gifts of an over- 
ruling Providence. But we have reaſon to 
fear, that, as the world degenerates, and 
Chriſtian piety declines, this bleſſing will 
not be preſerved to us. 


S ERA. 


| Vo L. II. * Thaw 


1 Popular Commotions to precede 
SERM. There will always be difficulty in the 
—— language of a prophecy which foretels an 

| event not yet come to paſs : therefore I 
7 would not venture to decide haſtily in a 
matter of ſome obſcurity. But it ſeems 
highly probable, from the language of our 
, Saviour in the text, that the laſt age of the 
world ſhall- be troubled, in an unuſual 
manner, with. popular tumults and com- 
motions; ariſing partly as the natural and 
neceſſary fruits of wild and novel opinions, 
and partly from the juſt judgment of God 

upon thoſe who have forfaken him. 
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Before we conſider critically the words 
of the text, we may judge what will hap- 
pen before the deſtruction of the world, 
from what did actually happen on certain 
other occaſions, which have been marked 
as prophetical of that event. Before the 
coming of the Son of Man, it ſhall be as 
it was in the days before the flood the 
earth was filled with violence: the word ſig- 
nifies injuſtice, rapine, and robbery. A ſtate 

of violence i is contrary to a ſtate of /ecurity ; 
ORE” for 
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for violence taketh away what government SER: 


was ordained to ſecure. The heathen poet, 


deſcribing the corrupt ſtate of men before 
the flood, takes care not to omit this re- 


markable circumſtance; telling us, in his 
language, that the. fury of diſcord then pres 
vailed far and wide over the world *, 


The city of Sodom was in a ſtate of 
anarchy when it was deſtroyed. All the 
people, old and young, aſſembled them- 


ſelves without reſtraint from every quarter, 


to commit acts of wickedneſs and violence. 


They mocked at all authority in others, 
and were judges and executioners in their 


own right. Ti one fellow (ſaid they) 


came in to ſojourn, and he will needs be a judge: 


now will we deal worſe with thee n with 


Z hem ＋. 


Bafa Jeruſalem was deſtroyed, the fact 
is undoubted in hiſtory, that they were 


* Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erynnis—Ov19. 
Met. i. 241. | 


+ Gen. xix. 9, 


1 | plagued | 


4 
8E 1 M. plagued with tumults and inteſtine com - 
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— motions. The benefit of Government was 


loſt amongſt them; and troops of thieves 
and rioters, with ſelf-commiſſioned leaders, 
plundered the city in a miſerable manner, 
at. their own diſcretion : till all were in- 
volved in one common cataſtrophe, when 
the place was ſtormed by the Romans. 


From theſe cafes the application is ſhort. 
and certain—As it was before the flood, as 


it was in Sodom, as it was in Jeruſalem, 


ſo ſhall it be before the end of the world. 


I we g0 now to the text, we od. from 
the context, that our Lord is there de- 
ſcribing thoſe ſigns which ſhall precede, 
not the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, but his 
own glorious advent to judge the world, 
The words of the paſſage cannot with any 
propriety be confined to the people of a 
city or a nation; being evidently ſpoken 
of the nations of the Gentiles, and of the 
whole habitable world . 


15 Tho words in the 3 are dy and oven. 


Vet 


the End of the World, 


are intended, the diſtreſs here mentioned 
ſeems too partial in its kind to reach them. 


None but people on the ſea-coaſt can be 


terrified with the raging of the ſea: on 


which conſideration, ſome commentators 


have ſuppoſed that the diſtreſs here ſpoken 
of was meant of Galilee and of the ſea of 


Tiberias. But this is out of all reaſon, 


when compared with the context : we are 
therefore compelled to take a method of 
interpreting, which will bring the lan- 
guage up to the occaſion. The words of 
a prophecy ſeem to ſpeak of one thing, 
when another thing is intended; and that 
muſt be the caſe here. We know there 


is a ſort of ſea to be found in every inland 
country; the figurative ſea of popular 
tumult and rebellious violence; much more. 


terrible and deſtructive to the peace of 


mankind, than all the ſtorms which agi- 


tate the ocean. 


Be 7 on 


$ 
Yet this application brings us into a SERM. 
difficulty: for if the nations of the world 


6 Popular Commotions io precede 
; SER M. The poet and the prophet deſcribe things 
— rather by their properties and effects, than 
by their vulgar names. Therefore the 
| ſcripture compares the multitudes of the 
world to the waters of the ſea; and the 
| tumultuous rage of the people to the ter- 
rors of a ſtorm. In the prophet Iſaiah, 
the abundance of the ſea is put for the 
Jorces of the Gentile world, which ſhould 
be turned to the church of Chriſt. In the 
ſame ſtyle, the harlot in the Revelation 
of St. John is ſaid to fit on many waters Þ; 
as ſignifying the imperial power of hea- 
theniſm which ruled over the Gentile 
world. And in a viſion of Daniel, the 
four beaſts, repreſenting the four monar- 
chies, riſe out of a ſeaf, on which the 
four winds of heaven are all blowing at 
once; to ſignify, that they all aroſe from 
among the Heathens. Sometimes the text 
carries its own comment with it—Deliver 
me out of great waters, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, 
from the hands of / ange children 8. 
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chit heads, and aſſemble themſelves far- 
ther than the eye can diſtinguiſh them, 
_ exhibit a grand image of an innumerable 
multitude of people ; whom they reſemble 
farther by the noiſe they make: whence 
the voice of a great multitude is com- 
pared to the voice of many waters. But, 
above all, the waves of the ſea are moſt 
like to a multitude when tumult and diſ- 
order prevail amongſt them. As the wa- 
ters are then driven together, each wave 


that which is before, and all daſhing 
againſt the ſhore, from whence they are 
beaten back into the ſea by their own vi- 
olence; ſuch are- the people, when they 
are aſſembled together without order or 
government. The turbulent paſſions of 
men are never to be reſtrained from break- 
ing out into noiſe and confuſion, but by 
that power which over-rules the waters of 
the ſea. God is therefore celebrated for 


hi left the raging of the ſea, and the noiſe of 
B 4 his 


that follows endeavouring to mount over 


the one under a figure of the other: thou 


7 


The NE of the ſea, which mr up SER AT 
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SE RM: his waves, and the madneſs of the people. 
— When wild paſſions prevail amongſt men, 


and there is no authority to keep them i in 


awe, then ſociety becomes what the ſea is, 


when the winds are let looſe upon it. 
There is then no more reaſon or judge- 
ment in the -one than in the other: all 
is drowned with noiſe, and loſt in the 
confulion of a ſtorm. And herein we may 
view the difference between the power of 
government and the power of the people: 
for the-power of government is ordained 
of God, and ſupported by his providence, 

to till that ſtorm, and prevent . 
fuſion, which the power of the people 
raiſes, The one is the only remedy againſt 
the other. The one is the gift of God to a 
nation that ſerveth him; the other is his 


| curſe upon the diſobedient who are de- 


parted from. him, And as there is not a 
ſight more agreeable to the goodneſs of 
God, and the ſenſe of all wiſe and good 


men, than a nation well appointed, under 


| * Plalm lxv. 7. | 
good 


the End of the World. + 


| "0 © 
good laws, and ſtrict authority, and una- SERM. 


I. 
nimous in exerting their ſtrength under — 


their lawful leader, for their common de- 


fence againſt their enemies ; ſo is there not 


a ſpectacle upon earth more deſirable to 
the Devil, than the diſſolution of law and 


authority, and the breaking of national 


power by the mercenary jarrings and con- 
tentions of oppolite intereſts and factions. 
The diſobedience which ariſes from civil 
diflenſion. is a mother fin, which brings 


forth a brood of vipers. Where envying 


and ſtrife is, there is confuſion and every. 
evil work. And that this ſhall prevail 
more and more, and riſe to a tremendous 
height in the laſt times, ſo as to unſettle 


the world, and keep men in a milerable 


ſtate of fear and ſuſpenſe, is not only ta 


be expected from what the ſcripture hath | 
intimated, but from the ſtate and temper 


of the world in this reſpect; which it be- 
hoves us impartially to conſider, 


When the Reformation took place in 
Europe, many tares were ſown among the 
OT Wt good 
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n good grain of that time; and one of the 
. moſt pernicious was the claim of what is 


called liberty; a very good word, when 
taken in a good ſenſe; but uſed of old as 
a chak of maliciouſneſs, and always moſt af- 
fected by thoſe who were themſelves the 
ſervants of corruption. The thing recom- 
mended at firſt was religious liberty; and the 
notion ſtole into the hearts of men, be- 


cauſe it ſeemed to be a neceſſary remedy 


againſt the odious abuſes and encroach- 


ments of the church of Rome. However, 
even in this ſenſe, fearful were the effects 


of it, when fanatics took it up, and acted 
in virtue of it, as their own wild imagi- 
nations directed; which is abundantly con- 


firmed by the hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts 


in Germany, and ſuch like people. But 


of late years, men have taken another 


monſtrous. ſtride ; and, from aſſerting re- 
ligrrus liberty, againſt the Pope, have gone 
on to claim a natural liberty, againſt all 


1 kings and rulers; with an equality of right 


in every. man that is born to power and 
property. This they never could do as 
Chriſtians, 


the End of the World. | 11 
Chriſtians, or men of common ſenſe; ſo SER M. 
they have aſſumed the new name of Phi- — 
Igſopbers; under which they ſet up a new 
religion of their own, with doctrines op- 
poſite in every article to thoſe: of Chriſ- 


Hanity. 


The learning which is called claſſical is 
neceſſary to ſcholars, and hath many emi- 
nent uſes; but the vain affectation of it is 
always dangerous. , This it is which hath 
induced many amongſt us to emulate the 
furious ſpirit which prevailed in heathen 
patriots ; and to admire that moſt which 
was worſt amongſt them. They have little 
to ſay of the peace and ſplendour of the 
Auguſtan age, when men of greateſt genius 
were loyaliſts; of the greatneſs of the em- 
pire under Trajan; its converſion under 
Conſtantine; its order and juriſprudence 
under Juſtinian: but their favourites are 
the ſavage Brutus, the ſneaking Valerius, the 
perfidious aſſaſſins of the great Cz/ar; and 
ſuch like ſaints, of the: true repyDican 


if ad 


The 
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The times of this world have ſhewn to 


— us three ſorts of people profeſſing religion. 


I. The believers and followers of God's re- 
vealed worſhip. 2. The practitioners of 


heathen idolatry. 3. The wiſe men of Na- 


ture, whoſe doctrines are many, and whoſe 


- worſhip (if any) is from themſelves. Of . 


theſe three, the laſt are undoubtedly the 
| worſt. The Heathens, when they fell into 
idolatry, retained many traditionary notions, 
which were ſtill near to the truth, and had 
ſome of its effects in civil ſociety. But 
' theſe laſt are utterly contrary to God and 
man; and their opinions will conſequently 
produce more abſurdity, and extravagance, 
and viclence, than was ever ſeen in the 
world before. Their favourite doctrines 
ſeem to be theſe ; that where government 
is concerned, man is born with a right to 
think and to act as he pleaſes; that all au- 


thority in others is a dangerous impoſition 
upon ourſelves; and that the property of 


others belongs equally to us, if we can 


get it. To all which, there is not a thief 


in the precincts of the metropolis, who 
will 


tio 6% ta, BY 
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will not readily ſubſcribe, and who, con- 
ſequently, will not contribute his influence, 
and give his perſonal attendance, when a 
ſtandard ſhall invite him, and give him 


an opportunity of putting his en 
in practice. 


We have all heard what terrible effects 
the falſe principles of the laſt century 
produced in this kingdom : and we have 
had a fearful ſpecimen of the like, of very 


late years; which, with the blefling of 


hs 
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Providence, and an exertion of the ſtill- 


remaining power of government, laſted 
but a few days. 


4 


In the Britiſh colonies of America, ſub- 


| jJe&s who were peaceable, happy, wealthy, | 


and proſperous, changed on a ſudden into 
diſcontented inſurgents. A wild ſpirit of 
independence prevailed; and, by the juſt 
Judgment of God upon a profligate mother, 
and untutored children, ſucceeded ; for a 
fatal precedent and encouragement to other 


wicked, diſconteated people. Much ſooner 
| than 
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SER M. than we could have expected hath. the 
—— contagion ſpread itſelf to a neighbouring. 
country; and, what is very ſtriking, and 
hath been generally noticed, the ſame per- 
ſon, whom they employed againſt the peace 
of this government, is the leader in their 
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own diſturbances. Their ſituation, by all 


true accounts, hath heen dreadful and la- 
mentable; as that of every nation muſt be 


under the like circumſtances. While the 


laws are in force, a man's houſe is his 
caſtle x and his life, and fortune, and cha- 


racter, are ſecured to him: but when a 


lawleſs multitude is afloat, ' the beſt mem-. | 


bers of ſociety are at the mercy of the 
worſt. Every man is a convict, when his 
enemy is his accuſer, judge, and execu- 
tioner. There are no rays of mercy from 
a throne to ſave the head of the unhappy 
victim from being made a ſpectacle upon a 
pole; no lawful force to protect his ſtores 


from being plundered, his lands laid waſte, ? 


his buildings burned and demoliſhed. 


Now, when we hear theſe things, what 
are 


— 
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are we to think of them? We have teachers & ERM. 
at home, who are glad of what hath hap ——, 


pened ; who inform us, that theſe are the 


efforts of freedom; that murders and maſ- 
ſacres are among the ſacrifices proper to 
ſuch an occaſion; i. e. due to the idol of 


liberty, that Moloch which muſt be wor- 


ſhipped with human ſacrifices; and that 


they hope to ſee the ſame incendiary ſpirit" 
extend itſelf to other peaceable countries 
of Europe: in other words, they hope to 
lee diſtreſs of nations with perplexity ; encou- 
raging the ſea to rage, and the waves to 
roar and toſs themſelves, and exceed the 
juſt bounds which God hath appointed. If 
theſe evils ſhould ſpread, and the like in- 
fatuation ſhould prevail in other nations, 


the whole habitable world would be a 


theatre of deſolation, a field of blood. The \ 


evils ariſing from ſuch experiments are end- 


leſs ; the good to be expected from them 
is of a very equivocal nature; and the me- 


thod of obtaining it is very unpromiſing. 


If the philoſophical politician, from what 


we know of him already, were to model 
nations 


16 
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nations to his own wiſh, the world would 
be in a very vain, ignorant, corrupt, and, 
in many reſpects, a very miſerable ſtate. 
If all the jewels of imperial authority were 
thrown into the fire, nothing better than 
a calf would come out of it. 


a 


, Popular tumult and Livifion were the 
curſe of the heathen world for many ages, 


when falſe liberty was become the object. 


The Apoſtle St. Paul deſcribes them full 
of envy, murder, and debate which was 
certainly the caſe with the republics of 
Rome and Athens. They were troubled 


with that proud, reſtleſs jealouſy of power, 


which threw them into perpetual convul- 
ſions. To the abolition of kingly govern - 


ment they gave the ſpecious name of li- 


Beriy, and pronounced a ſtate free, if it had 


no king : not conſidering that the many 
may be tyrants as well as a ſingle perſon, 
and that nothing can make a people free 
but the exerciſe of ſuch'a power as re- 
ſtrains them from making a prey of one 


* Rom. i. 29. ; ih 
anNnmner. 


the End of the World. 17 
= another. When the Romans put down * M. 


bbeir kings, they laid the foundation of a 
much greater and more extenſive tyranny: 
and the celebrated orator of Rome, a pro- 


feſſed admirer of republican government, 
lived to ſee ſuch effects of it, as made him 
Y confeſs, in plain terms, that no king ever 
: WH graſped at ſuch tyrannical power as was 
| affected by the popular magiſtrates of 
Rome. The hiſtory of that people, for 


| five hundred years, preſents us with a 
| ſcene of faction and diſorder, proceeding 
from bad to worſe, and degenerating into 


proſcription, murder, and maſſacre; which 
be, who fees and conſiders, will never be- 
lieve that the republican form was given 
do any people for a ing. And the de- 


RF * Verbum mihi deeſt, Quirites, cum ego hane 

1 poteſtatem regiam appello : ſed profectò major eſt 
Jquædam. Cic. de Lege Agraria Orat. II. § 14.— 
: 1 Renovabo illud quod initio.dixi—regnum comparari, 


7 libertatem veſtram funditis tolli. 4 10. — They 

were uſing their intereſt for the eſtabliſhment of a 

law, which would have put the lives and fortunes of 
the citizens, and the ſale of the public lands, into their 

XZ own abſolute power for five years. 


Vo Le II. | . luſion 
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* luſion of mind they were all under, at the 
. fame time, is worth your obſerving. It 
is found, by experience, that the cry of 
liberty ariſes commonly from the thirſt of 
power ; and that the ſame ſpirit, which 1s 
outwardly patriotical, is inwardly tyran- 
nical. So it happened with theſe. For 
while they dreaded power in their own 

magiſtrates, and were always providing 
againſt it, they held it by a ſuppoſed char- 
ter from heaven, that all other nations 
were made to be their ſlaves ; and, inſtead 
of paying taxes from their own property, 
they were cating up the ſubſtance of other 
people, and filling their treaſury with the 
money drained from conquered provinces, 
whom they kept tributary to themſelves ; 
or with the ſpoil and plunder ſeized from 
them in war. It was the declared object 
of theſe lovers of freedom, to make them- 
ſelves the arbiters and proprietors of other 
men's liberties, and bring them under 
abſolute ſubjection. It is boaſted of by 
one of their own hiſtorians, with what 
great labour, and how many bloody bat- 
tles, 
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tles, hey had brought free nations to the SE RM. 


Roman yoke, and taught them to be Saves*, 
Theſe are his vey words. 


The expedient to which the lower order 


had recourſe for ſecuring themſelves from 


the oppreſſion of the nobility, raiſed up 
that new ſet of tyrants, who were for ever 


troubling the ſtate with ſome new ſedi- 
tion +, and for whom, according to the 
teſtimony of Cicero himſelf, the power 


of royalty was not great enough, 


The providence of God uſed this hardy, 


warlike people as a ſcourge to other nations ; 


and ſo they appear under a great and ho- 


nourable character: but their own falſe 
principles produced ſuch domeſtic miſery, 


* Liberas gentes, ide impatientes jugi, multo 


labore, nec incruentis certaminibus, ſervire docuerunt. 


Flor, Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 17. 

+ Seditionum omnium cauſas tribunitia poteſtas 
excitavit, quæ ſpecie quidem plebis tuendæ, cujus 
in auxilium comparata eſt, re autem dominationem 


fbi acquirent, Ibid. lib, iii. c. 13. 
G2 as 


—— 
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as did juſtice in every age upon their own 


Pd and ambition. And thus, high as 
they were, they found a way of bringing 
themſelves down toa level with the nations 
whom they delpiſed as e 


The caſe of this people is very re- 
markable, and, if conſidered, may give 
us ſome light into the ways of Providence. 
For when God was about to reform the 
world by the introduction of the Goſpel, he 
reſtored imperial government at Rome, where | 
it ſeemed impoſſible for it to take effect 
againſt the violent prejudices of the people. 
He-opened their eyes to ſee the miſerable 
fluctuations in their former government, and 
the very people, who had abhorred the idea of 
royalty, became ſo fond of it, that no Chriſ- 
tian flatterers ever came up to them. In con- 
ſequence of this wonderful work of Pro- 
vidence, the Goſpel knows of no ſuch go- 
vernment as a commonwealth. In the New 
Teſtament, Aings as ſupreme, and thoſe who 
were /ent by kings, as the Roman governors 
of the time then were, are pointed out as 
Lie proper objects of civil obedience, But 

as 
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a8 the world draws coward its end, and God SERIE 


is about to deſtroy it, He, who turned 
commonwealths into kingdoms, may turn 
kingdoms into commonwealths : and that 
time may now be approach Ing. 


I may be thought to overſtrain the ſenſe ; 
but it is more agreeable to the context to 
ſuppoſe, that the powers of heaven which 
ſhall be Haken, ſignify the powers of go- 
vernment which ſhall be unſettled and re- 


moved from their old foundations. The 


powers in the natural heaven, the ſun and 
the moon, which rule over the day and the 
night, are emblematical of empire and 
government upon earth*, And beſides this, 
the Scripture admits of no power amongſt 
men, but what is given them from above: 


* Our late Biſhop Newton, who was deeply verſed 


in the language of prophecy, having quoted Iſaiah, 
xiii. 9, 10, and Ezech xxx1i. 7, 8, and Joel, ii. 30, 
31, in order to illuſtrate this very paſſage concerning 
the /haking of the powers of heaven, obſerves very 
juſtly, ** In the prophetic language great commotions 
* and revolutions upon earth are often repreſented 
* by commotionsandchanges in the heavens. Diſſert. 
on the Proph. Vol. II. p. 305. 
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and in that ſenſe alſo is the power of heaven. 


This power has long been diſregarded by 


ſome, while its exiſtence is denied by others; 
and the obje& with all libertines is, to 
ſhake it, and caſt it down, and ſhut it out 
of the world, and leave nothing but the power 


of the people; which, if it be taken for 


the power of authority, is a thing conſiſtent 
neither with religion nor common ſenſe. 


Me are fallen into times, when the doc- 
trine of the divine authority of government 
18 received by the multitude with ſuch 
pride, and impatience, and mockery, that 
it is plain their renin is diſordered upon 


the ſubject. When their opinions prevail, 


and they are permitted 1 to aſſume to them- 
ſelves that power which belongeth only to 
God, no greater calamity can happen to any 


nation. This is the caſe at preſent with 


the people of a neighbouring country: and, 


ſurely, it is our duty to reflect upon that, 


as upon all the other ways of divine Pro- 
vidence. Some facts have been brought 


to paſs of late years, ſo extraordinary in 
them- 
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themſelves, and of ſuch magnitude, that . 


we may juſtly be alarmed. For the ſame 
principles which have diſturbed others, and 
brought their preſent calamities upon them, 
are at work daily amongſt ourſelves. It is 
to be feared they were borrowed from us“; 
and if God, for the puniſhment of our mani- 
fold ſins and corruptions, ſhould ſuffer them 
to take effect here, they will put arms into 
the hands of all the diſorderly people in the 


* In the laſt century great danger aroſe to ſociety 
from enthuſiaſtic notions in religion. Of later years, 
a grand levelling hath been adopted, which tends to 
confound all right and property amongſt mankind, 
and ſtrikes at the authority of God himſelf in church 
and ſtate. One of the firſt books, in which this was 
openly done, was called the Rights of the Chriſtian 
Church. It undertook to prove, that the church is 
the creature of the ſtate, and the ſtate the creature of 
the people, and that God himſelf, as the governor 
of Iſrael, became ſuch in virtue of a contract be- 
tween himſelf and the people at Horeb. This precious 
piece was turned into French by Le Clerc, and put into 
bis Bibliotheque Choifie, which went over Europe, and 
probably ſowed ſome of thoſe thiſtles, which are 
now ſpringing up, and threaten to overſpread the 
face of the earth, . 
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* kingdom, and overturn our conſtitution in 
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church and ſtate; with ſuch circumſtances 


of diſtreſs, and perplexity, and terror, as can 
be conceived only by thoſe who have been 
witneſſes to ſuch diſorders, 


From the proſpect of things preſented to 

us in the text, I beg leave humbly to ſug- 
geſt, in few words, how Chriſtians ought to 
conduct themſelves under h circum- 
ſtances, 


We, who teach, though in times that 
are bad, and daily altering for the worſe, 
ſhould never be aſhamed of our true prin- 
ciples, nor weary of warning the people 
againſt the deluſion of ſuch as are falſe. If 
we ſhould be oppoſed by thoſe who treat 
us with ſcorn and contempt, for ſpeaking 
as our duty requires, we ſhou'd neither 
wonder, nor be troubled at it, but conſider 
their inſolence as a part of their diſtemper, 
Their opinion is of no more weight, when 
they extol what they call liberty, than when 
they deny Chriſtianity ; and we commonly 


5 find 
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find a ſtrong propenſity to do both, in the 8 ER M. 
fame perſon, Some aſſert their freedom 
againſt God's inſtitation of marriagg - ſome 

againſt his inſtitution of government: all 
promiſe themſelves happineſs in fo doing; 

but all find ſervitude and corruption. This 

we ſhould endeavour to make the people 

aware of, and admoniſh them ſtill to pray 

for kings and for all that are in authority, 

as Chriſtians did of old, and as the Church 

of England directs us to do now; that we 

may lead a quiet and a peaceable life in 

all godlineſs and honeſty. 


We are farther to inſiſt, that God is 
fearful and juſt in his judgments ; that he 
abaſes thoſe who exalt themſelves ; that he 
violently takes away honours and riches, 
when they are abuſed to the purpoſes of 
luxury and impiety ; that he lets the wild 
boar of the wood into the vineyard of his 
church, to trample it down and lay it 
waſte, when its fruits are become ſour, and 
unprofitable ; that men ſhould therefore ſo 
hve as to ſecure to themſelves the protec- 

| tion 
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8 ERM. tion -· of God, and be able to look up to him 


I, 


— with confidence in the day of difreſs and 


perplexityy Whatever changes may take 
place here below, God is ſtill the ſame. 
The Pſalmiſt deſcribes him as ſeated ſe- 
curely on high, upon the throne of his king- 
dom; while the people, like the reſtleſs 


waves of the ſea, are vainly raging below: 


Ever fince the world began hath thy ſeat 
been prepared—The waves of the ſea are 
migthy, and rage horribly ; but yet the Lord, 
who diwelleth on high, is mightier. Pal. xciii. 
Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 

be moved, and though the hills be carried into 
the midſt of the ſea: though the waters 


thereof rage and fivell, and the mountains ſhake 


at the tempeſt of the ſame. This world 


| muſt come to its end: we ſhould therefore 


not be diſmayed at the fgns, which make 


it probable that its end may be drawing 
near. For why? The ſame ſea, which 
deſtroyed the wicked Egyptians, gave deli- 
verance to the choſen people of God. We 
ſhould have no defire to put off the end 
of this world ; but ſhould rather pray, as 

| we 
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we are taught to do in the moſt ſolemn SE RM. 
of our offices, that God would ſhortly accom - 


pliſb the number of his elect, and haſten his 
kingdom ; that ſaints -and martyrs, and all 
who have, and do ſuffer for the cauſe of 


God and the name of Jeſus Chriſt, may lift 


up their heads, and ſee their Deliverer ſeated 
upon the clouds of heaven, 


Till this ſhall be brought to paſs, let us 


not ſet our affections on the pleaſures of this 
unſteady world, fo apt to diſturb and alarm 
us with the miſery of preſent, and the ter- 
ror of future, evils. Woe be unto thoſe, 


who have not God for their confidence in 


the day of viſitation !—Watch ye therefore, 
and pray always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to eſcape all theſe things that ſhall 
come to paſs, and to ſtand before the Son of 
Man To whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all power and domi- 


nion, in heaven and earth, both now and for 
evermore. 28 
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SERMON UI. 


YE OUGHT TO SUPPORT THE WEAK, AND ro 


REMEMBER THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS, 


HOW HE SAID, IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE | 


THAN TO RECEIVE, ACTS xx. 35. 


PHILDREN of this world, and children 
_ © of light, are phraſes of the Scripture, 
by which two oppoſite parties of men are 
diſtinguiſhed : and it is a conſiderable ſtep 


toward the chriſtian life, to underſtand 


rightly their different principles and rules 


of action. A general character of each, ſo 
far as our preſent ſubje& 1s concerned with 


them, may be given in few words, The 


children of this world are they, who ſtudy 
how to turn men's labours and paſſions and 
prejudices to their own advantage ; and their 
chief wiſdom confiſts in making other men 
uſeful to themſelves. The children of hight, 


having 


30 The Duty of ſupporting 

SERM. having higher objects in view, think it their 
4 bs of wiſdom as well as their happineſs to make 
themſelves uſeful to all mankind. It never 
could be expected that the former would 
pay much regard to the memorable ſaying 
in the text; therefore it is addreſſed to the 
latter; to Chriſtians, who are glad to hear, 

and ready to follow, the words of the Lord. 
Feſus. He, whoſe firſt object it is, to get 
as much as he can, by any means whatſoever, 
will find little inclination to give ; eſpecially 
on a religious motive; for the ſake of a 
proſpe& which he could never ſee : but he, 
whoſe faith has taught him that he may be 
a gainer by his loſſes, will readily admit 
that he may be bleſſed for his gifts. From 
this great difference in their opinions, the 
man of the world deſpiſes the Chriſtian ; 


25 "fi 


Our bleſſed Saviour was the great example 
of his own ſublime doctrine. He cane 
into the world, not to receive, but to give. 


| while the Chriſtian pities the man of the 
1 world, and underſtands him much better 
1 than he underſtands himſelf. 
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He refuſed its wealth, its honour, and its 8 =” M. 
power: he gave bread to the hungry, com- 
fort tothe afflicted, health to the ſick, life 

to the dead: he gave himſelf for our redemp- 
tion, and aſcended up on high, that he 
might ſend down his gifts upon earth: he is 

now daily giving to thoſe that aſk, and has 0 
promiſed to aſſiſt his church with his gifts 

to the end of the world. 


We have another eminent example of 
this doctrine in the perſon of St. Paul: 
* I have coveted (ſaid he) no man's ſilver, 
* or gold, or apparel ; yea, you yourſelves 
% know, that theſe hands have miniſtred 
«© unto my neceſſities, and to them that 
% were with me.” | 


This duty of miniſtring to the neceſſities 
of them that are with us, our fellow-chriſ- 
tians, friends, relations, and aſſociates in 
the work of the Goſpel, is the ſubje& we 
have before us on the preſent occaſion : you 
will therefore permit me to recommend it | 
Bee | to ..4 


; The Duty of ſupporting 
to your attention from the words of the text; 
which teach us, 


F it, that we ought to ſupport the weak. 


Secondly, that we are encouraged ſo to 


do, from the conſideration, that it is more 


bleſſed to give than to recetve. 


That the ſtrong 3 to ſupport the 
weak, is in a manner ſelf-evident from the 


| ſtate of mankind; who being by nature 


endued with unequal powers, are formed 
into ſocieties for their mutual aſſiſtance and 
protection, as the ſuperior and the ſubor- 


dinate members are ſet together in the ſame | 


body. And if God has made all men for one 
another, as the conſtitution of things plainly 


indicates, the world, wicked as it is, can 


preſent us with no vice more unnatural and 
deteſtable than ſelfiſhneſs. For what could 
any one amongſt us have done, unleſs the 


Creator in his mercy had provided thoſe, 


| whoſe duty and pleaſure it was to ſupport 


us when we had no help in ourſelves? We 
bring 
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bring into life no faculty but that of ſigni- SE RM. 


fying our wants; and the cries of an infant 


find a ready way to the heart of a parent. 


In our firſt years, the attendance of the 
mother is neceſlary ; without which the 
tender plant muſt fade and periſh: and the 


father is called upon for ſupport and educa- 
tion till the years of manhood. . Every child 
comes forward in the World under an obli- 


gation to repay the debt of gratitude upon 
other objects with ſome of that ſame kind- 


neſs, without which he himſelf muſt have 
been loſt: and the ſordid wretch, who 
can gratify and indulge himſelf without any 
ſenſe of this obligation, ſhould have been 
left upon a common, there to cry to the 
winds and the elements, which have no 
ſenſe of human weakneſs. Be kind to 


ſtrangers,” ſaid the Law, © for ye were 


once ſtrangers in Egypt; ſo may the mo- 


raliſt ſay, with parity of reaſon, ſupport the 
weak, for ye were once weak as they are. 


* Deut. x. 19. 
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SERM. 


II. 
—ůꝛ 


The Duty of ſupporting 

In virtue of this argument, the firſt debt 
is due to parents and relations; but it 
extends to all mankind. Want and weak- 
neſs, 'wherever they are found, carry their 
own recommendation to- a benevolent mind. 
And we muſt not be too ſtrict in enquiring 
after the cauſes of them. They may be 
the effects of vice and folly ; yet ſinners have 
a claim upon ſinners; and if they ſtand in 
need of admonition, no man has ſo juſt a 


title to reprove and amend the follies of 


another, as he that relieves his wants. If 
God were extreme to examine into the 
claims of all thoſe who apply to his mercy, 
how few would be fit to ſay their prayers ! 


The moſt proper objects for the exerciſe of 


true benevolence are thoſe who have it not 
in their power to make any return : perhaps 
they will never have it in their inclination 
yet the Father of mercy, who is to be our 
pattern, extends his goodneſs to the un- 
thankful and to the evil, and ſends his rain 
upon the jujt and upon the unjuſ?. 

When 
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When we conſider ourſelves as Chriſtians, SER N. 


every page of the New Teſtament will ſug= ws, 
geſt ſome additional obligation to the practice 
of this duty There we are iuſtructed, that 
no man liveth to himſelf; that neither our 
effects nor our perſons are at our own diſ- 
poſal ; that we have nothing but what we 
receive; that we are all related in Chriſt 
Jeſus, as members of the ſame myſtical 
body, animated by the ſame Spirit, and 
called to the ſame faith and hope; that 
we have the ſame friends and the ſame 
enemies. On which conſiderations, the 
Chriſtian Society, in the pureſt ages of the 
Church, ſubſiſted as one family upon a com 
mon ſtock. No man faid 7hat aught of the 
things which he poſſeſſed was his own, but 
they, who had houſes or lands, fold them, and 
a fund was raiſed, out of which A ribution 
was made unto every man according as he had 
need. This charitable mode of allotting 
to him that lacked the ſuperfluities of him 
that abounded, was ſuggeſted to the people 


Adds iv, 32, Kc. 
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of God by the diſtribution of the manna 
in the wilderneſs ; of which he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that ga- 


thered little had no lack; every man had 
a ſupply according to his wants. We are 


not to ſuppoſe that Chriſtians are to ſur- 
render their whole ſubſtance now as at 


| firſt: our preſent circumſtances ſeem. to 


render that impracticable: but this we are 
never to forget, that God permits, we may 


ſay, ordains, inequality of poſſeſſion, that 
the piety of his ſervants may correct it by 


an equality of diſtribution. And the oppor- 
tunity. will never be wanting. Poverty 


ſhall never ceaſe ; diſtreſs ſhall never have 


an end; and tears ſhall flow for the mer- 
ciful to wipe them away, till God ſhall 
take that office upon himſelf: and when 


there ſhall be no more ſin, there will be 
no more ſorrow. 


Hence we infer, that the abundance of 
one man above another is no effect of chance, 
nor of any partial intention in Divine Provi- 
dence; it muſt be ſo, and he who wiſhes 


to 


. 
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to ſee men in a ſtate of equality, wiſhes to ids 
ſee them more like the beaſts, who are —— 


incapable of conſidering each other's wants, 
and are rather taught by their inſtin& to 
chace away every poor ſtranger as an intru- 
der: but by man, ſuperior property is held 


In truſt; whence every rich man will have 


an account to render as an overſeer of the 
poor upon his own ſtock ; and if any ſhould 
be found to have periſhed for want of the 


relief which he might and ought to have 


beſtowed, but did not, juſtice will one day 


have a claim upon him, which no money 


can ſatisfy; and many a poor man will 
have reaſon to thank God he was not that 
rich man. 


If poſſeſſion were abſolute, it would fol- 
low, that God is a reſpecter of perſons : and 


they, who think it or wiſh it ſo, are under 


a very unhappy miſtake. Their idea of en- 


joyment is falſe and abje& ; it is contra- 
dictory to the nobleſt affections of the ſoul, 


and the trueſt notions of greatneſs, as well 
as to that memorable ſentence of our Lord. 
9 3 L. 
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8 T f M. Jt is more ble efſed to give than 10 receive. A 


. generous mind never enjoys its poſſeſſions 


ſo much as when others are made partakers 
of them. In this, man is enabled moſt 
nearly to reſemble God; who gives all 
things to all, but can receive nothing from 
any. Yetin one caſe, when we give to the 


poor for his ſake, he 1s pleaſed to take it to 


himſelf: inaſmuch as ye did it unto one "= 
theſe my poor brethren, faith our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, ye did it unto me. If there is a way 
of lending unto the Lord, as the Scripture 
hath expreſſed it,* he above all men muſt 
be bleſſed, to whom the proprietor of heaven 
and earth is a debtor, Hence it appears, 
that what 1s given is not loſt, as an uſurer 
would reckon; it is more properly our own 
than it was before, It is as feed ſown in 
the earth, which returns to the ſower with 


an abundant increaſe. What is received is 


as the corn we beſtow upon ourſelyes ; 
it is eaten, and periſhes, What is given, 


Prov. xix. 1. 
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is as corn caſt into the earth, which cometh s E 1 M. 


to ug Again at the harveſt, 


There is no better encouragement to an 
active and buſy life, than this one confidera- 
tion, that it puts us into a capacity of having 
more to ſpare for the wants of others. In- 
duſtry, on this principle, is the firſt ſocial 
duty, becauſe it leads to the greateſt, which 
is charity. Te yourſelves know; ſaid the 
great Apoſtle; that theſe hands have miniftred 
10 my neceſſities, and to them which were with 
me. Bleſſed is he whoſe labours have fur- 
_ niſhed him with ſomething to give ! But 
what muſt he do who is idle? Where is 
his bleſſing? He can give nothing, for he 
has nothing: he muſt live upon other men's. 
labours; which is a mean and ſervile con- 
dition. There ought therefore to be a 
curſe upon idleneſs : he, who does no good, 
ſhould receive none. And if we look to the 
diſpoſitions of men, we ſhall generally find, 
that the ſlothful are never eaſy in any ſi- 
tuation, but always complaining and diſcon- 
tented; neglecting their own affairs, and 

54 troubling 


- 
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n e themſelves to no purpoſe with 
— fretful remarks upon the concerns of other 


people; while the buſy are vigorous and 
chearful, neither provoked with the follies 
of private life, nor forboding viſionary evils 
from the adminiſtration of the ſtate. Upon 
the whole, there i is not a more contempti- 


ble being in the creation than an idle man: 


which leads us to make a compariſon be- 
tween the honour of giving, and that of 
receiving. The givers are the rich, the 
honourable, the merciful, the devout, and 
the induſtrious : the receivers are the poor, 


the ſick, and the needy; to whom we may 


add, the covetous, the idle, and the uſeleſs; 
Therefore, if the givers are better than 
the receivers, it is on this account alſo, 


more bleſſed to give than to receive. 


Here we are to lament, that the poſſeſ- 
ſion of wealth, while it confers the ability 
of doing good, too often takes away the 
inclination. In ſome it foments an effemi- 
nate principle of ſelf-indulgence; in others 
a ſort of churliſh OT which hardens the 


mind, 
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mind, and ſhuts up the heart inſtead of 2 


opening the hand. Married perſons, who. — 


have no children, E's with whom wealth 
is more eaſily accumulated, are frequently 
obſerved to be more attentive to their 


ceconomy than thoſe who have large fa- 


milies; and age is more avaricious than 
| youth, becauſe it is generally richer. 


If all men were rational, he that be- 


comes rich would congratulate himſelf in 


ſome ſuch words as theſe: Now I am 
% happy, in that I have a farther oppor- 
« tunity of doing good unto others; for 
this is the honour and the pleaſure of 
% man.“ He that becomes old as well 
as rich, would be ready to ſay within 
himſelf, „Man wants but little, and I 
« ſhall want that little but for a ſhort 
te time: while I have the opportunity, 
„ which I am ſhortly to loſe, let me do 
& good unto all men, eſpecially unto them that 
* are of the Bouſbold of faith.” Thus would 
men reaſon if they reaſoned right : and 


thus they will reaſon, when true religion 


hath 
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> * hath ſhewed them the brevity and vanity 


—— of life, the claims of their fellow creatures 


and fellow Chriſtians, the uncertainty of 
poſſeſſion, the certainty of retribution in 


a better ſtate, where it ſhall at laſt be 


bleſſed to receive. Nothing ſhall be given, 
where nothing will be wanted: all ſhall 
receive of the fulneſs of God : the ſtrong 


and the weak, the rich and the poor, ſhall 
be repleniſhed together: they who have 


been able to do good ſhall be happy to find 
that its reward is eternal; and they who 


| have ſuffered want and weakneſs ſhall tri- 


umph that the evil days are to return no 


more. - 


I am now to intreat your attention, while 
I apply ſome of the paſt doctrine to the 
occaſion of our preſent meeting, for the 
ſupport of the widows and orphans of 
deceaſed clergymen; a noble and pious | 
inſtitution, which does honour to thoſe 
who promote it, whether of the clergy or 
laity, and will, we truſt, give them a title 
to the bleſſedneſs in the text. | 

| N dom 
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Some ſay the clergy think of nothing SERM. 
but receiving, and are more attentive to — 


their worldly profits than all other men. 


But from whom do ſuch cenſures come? 
generally, either from thoſe who have a 
ſordid intereſt in defrauding them of their 
dues; or from thoſe who wiſh there were 
no clergy, becauſe they wiſh there were 
no religion. Uncharitable and ill-difpoſed 
minds endeavour to cover their own athe- 
iſtical diſaffection to the ſervice of God 
with the faults and weakneſſes of the 
clergy, whether real or imaginary. But 


if ſuch an accuſation is brought againſt. 


the clergy in general, it is-not true. The 
inſtitution and ſupport of charitable ſoci- 
eties by the clergy themſelves in almoſt 
every dioceſe of this province, for the 
benefit of their poorer brethren and their 
poſterity, is a fign that they have views be- 
yond their own preſent advantage. Con- 
ſider them at large, as. an order of men, 


or profeſſion, and it will be found that 


ny are as little guilty of coveting other 
men's goods, and making a property of 
their 


— 
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_— their neighbours, as any order of men what- 
— ſoever. For it may juſtly be faid of them, 


that they expect nothing but what is their 
own. The tithes or tenths allotted for 
their ſupport, were freely granted on a re- 
ligious principle by the crown, with the 
conſent of the Lords and Commons of the 
realm, in the Saxon times, when the king 
was proprietor of all the lands in the king- 
dom; and the charter is ſtill extant in our 
antient hiſtorians *®, They were not pur- 


chaſed by any owner, nor are they paid 


for by any occupier of the land; if they 
were, the rents would be at leaſt one ſe- 
venth part higher than they now are. 
The tenant only ſurrenders what the land 
has been charged with for nine hundred 
and twenty-ſeven years: and fo little can 
be laid to the account of the clergy for 
exacting it with rigour, that I believe there 
are few amongſt them, who will not rea- 
dily acquieſce in the terms made for them- 
ſelves by the CONE lay-impro- 


* See Monaſt. Angl. Vol. I. p- 100, and Collier's 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 156, &c. 


priators. 
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ſome inſtances, where the tenths have been 


ſurrendered peaceably to laymen, confede- 


racies have been formed, and illegal aſſem- 
blies convened, to prevent the taking of 
the tenths in kind by clergymen. 


As this evil ariſes only from the cor- 
ruption of the times, the reformation of 


the times would be the natural and the 
beſt remedy. To change the tenure of 


clergymen's property, may be found the 
worſt remedy of all; for their preſent te- 


nure as owners of tithes is wiſer and ſafer, 
more agreeable to the laws of God, to the 


practice of all ages and all religions, Pa- 
triarchal, Jewiſh, Heathen, and Chriſtian; 
and conſequently better with all its incon- 
veniencies than it could poſſibly be in any 
other form, or on any other authority 
than that of their antient charter: and for 
thoſe inconveniencies, time may bring 


forth ſome remedy which we cannot now 
foreſee. 


Jam 


priators. It is hard upon them, that in BEM | 
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SER M. Tam very ſenſible, the mode of receiv- 


ning tenths was once more agreeable than 


at preſent. There was a time when the 
people dedicated their tithes with gladneſs *, 
and made their offerings on a principle of 
devotion z as knowing that God is not an 
indifferent ſpeQtator of what paſſes in his 
church; that he could either ſend a bleſſ- 
ing upon their fruits, according to his 
protniſe ; or puniſh their fraud and ſa- 
crilege with a temporal curſe upon their 
affairs. This was once the perſuaſion of 
the people of England; and then there 
was a more general good underſtanding 


and mutual affection between the miniſter 


and his congregation. Now it is too 
much the faſhion to leave Providence out 
of the queſtion; and to conſider tithes and 
offerings, merely as dues ſettled by law, 
which a man may leſſen as much as he 
can, and oppreſs his miniſter with as low 
and unjuſt an agreement as poſſible: by 
the prevalence of which cruel policy, many 


* Ecclus. xxxv. . See Mal. iii. 10. 


of 


. 
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of the clergy are. ſtruggling to maintain 8 * M. 
HB themſelves and their families on leſs than 


ö two-thirds of their juſt profits: and this 
under the increaſing burthen of rates and 
taxes. If a clergyman thus oppreſſed en- 
| deavours to do himſelf juſtice, a confede- 
racy is formed to diſtreſs him : the hearts 

of his people are alienated ; ſeparate inte- 
„ reſts take place, where there ought to be 

but one; his labours are no longer ſuc- 
= ceſsful; his time and thoughts, which 
J ſhould be dedicated to the good of his 
5 flock, are unhappily taken up in maintain- 


5 ing a diſpute againſt them: his peace of 
- mind 1s deſtroyed, and his life, in ſome 
) caſes, rendered ſo uncomfortable, that 
> many a tender hearted man muſt have 
ſunk under the trial with vexation and 


: diſappointment, 

The clergy may have their faults, their 

ö errors, and their corruptions, like other 
. claſſes of men; (God grant we may la- 


ment and reform them!) but here the 
fault is not in them; becauſe no clergy- 
f 3 9 5 man 
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SE RM. man can take more than his right: the 
p II. N ; 4 5 . 
—— fault is in thoſe who would compel him 


to take leſs. When the law has been ap- 


plied to by clergymen for the recovery of 


their dues, this has rarely happened but 
when it was abſolutely neceſſary; and it has 
been reported, that out of ſeven hundred 
ſuits upon record, ſix hundred of them 
have been carried by the clergy: which 
fact is ſufficient. to ſhew, that, whatever 
may be ſaid againſt individuals, clergymen 
in general have been neither covetous nor 
Mein. n 0 
A There is a ſort of oppreſſion long eſta- 
bliſhed, under which the clergy have ſuf- 
fered. The reformation, which took from 
Papiſts what the Pope had unjuſtly ali- 
enated from parochial rectors, reſtored 
little of it to the reformed miniſters. It 
was moſtly granted out to thoſe of the 
laity who were early enough in their ap- 
plications, and they hold it to this day. 
Many clergymen have a very ſcanty main- 
tenance, and in ſome caſes, it is to be 
| | feared, 
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feared, a very mean dependence upon lay 8 
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patrons, who are rectors of pariſhes, and ——, 


receive the tithes once due to the miniſters. 


They were taken from thoſe. who were 


ſaid to do little; but the matter ſurely was 


not mended; when they were given to tlioſe 
who did nothing 


To this wing abuſe many others may 


be added, when we are recounting the 
hardſhips of the clergy ; ſuch as the eſta- 


bliſhment of inadequate compenſations, 
the payment of antiquated ſums in their 


nominal value, and ſuch like: In ſhort, 
too many advantages, which times and 


occaſions would encourage the powerful 


and the avaricious to take againſt the clergy, 
have been taken againſt them ; and if not 
with the malice of Julian, who plundered 
Chriſtians that they might purſue their 
road to heaven with fewer incumbrances, 
yet certainly with too great an attention 
to worldly intereft, and too little attention 


to the honour of God, the ſucceſs of his 


goſpel, and the juſt rights of his church ; 
::V#L I 1 which 
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aan which depended upon God before it de- 

2 pended upon men; and cannot be rendered 
independent of him by all the ele and 
policy of the world. 


It is a farther mickwtons upon the fa- 
milies of clergymen, that the profits of 
their office do not bear a proportion like 
thoſe of other men to the labours of it. 

The phyfician who viſits more patients 
raiſes a fortune ſooner than he who vifits 
fewer: the pleader at the bar who does 
moſt buſineſs comes ſooneſt to wealth and 
honour. This is not the caſe with the 
pleader in the pulpit : his attention to the 

welfare of men's ſouls adds nothing to the 
eſtabliſhed profits of his miniſtry : and 

in many large and populous pariſhes, where 
the miniſter has moſt duty, there is no- 
thing but a reſiduary vicarial revenue to 
ſupport it; and that perhaps to be collected 
by ſmall ſums, with trouble and uncer- 
tainty: ſo that the advantage is leaſt where 
the labour is greateſt. And after the diſ- 
couragements of his life, the e clergyman 
at 
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at his death leaves no ſuch profc ſion as SEAM 
can be carried on by a ſurviving widow —_— 
for the maintenance of the family; who 
are left in poverty, with a quick and 
afflicting ſenſe of their misfortunes, from 
the advantage (or rather. diſadvantage) of 
ſaperior ſentiments and a refined education. 


W w 


%- 


All theſe e . to 
your encouragement the Charity + of this 
day; which, we truſt, hath the good 
withes, and will continue to receive the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe who are here preſent, - 


+ To give this charity a better effect, it was found 
expedient, that a particular attention ſhould be had 
to the education of the poor orphans of elereymen, 
till they are of age to be placed out in the world. 
A charitable ſociety was accordingly formed for this 
good purpoſe in the year 1749, the Confitutions of 
which (being annually printed and diſtributed) do 
ſo fully explain the deſign, and prove the advantages, 
of this new Charity, that I muſt beg leave to recom- 
mend the little pamphlet which contains them to 
the eonſideration of thoſe who are charitably dif- 
poſed ; under a perſuaſion, that this ſtate of the caſe 


will ſpeak for itſelf, and induce them to n. 
ſo excellent an inſtitution. 
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S ERM. But fince no human inſtitution can 

. II. 

—— proſper without the divine bleſſing; we 
who are of the clergy muſt ſecure that 

bleſſing, and engage the protection of 

heaven, by approving ourſelves as faithful 
miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt; that through 
our labours, our families and poſterity may 
have a claim of relationſhip and depen- 
dence on the Divine Providence to the 
* of the world. 


| My Ration in the church gives me no 
right to uſe a ſtyle of authority; and if it 
did, I hope I ſhould be tender in my re- 
flections, through a conſciouſneſs of my 
own defects. But I muſt mention one 
great danger to which even ſerious men 
are now expoſed in the diſcharge of their 
miniſtry. It ariſes from the ſcandal which 
has been brought upon our religion by 
| hypocriſy in ſome, and enthuſiaſm in 
others. This makes us ſhy of appearing 
8 active in our duty, through a childiſh fear, 
= . leſt they who never will do right ſhould - 
1 think we are doing an. The people 
| . who 


> 
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who call themſelves the world can forgive 8 — | 
a man any thing ſooner than the appear- —— 


ance of much religion: and in an age 


when counterfeits are abroad, they cenſure 
with a ſhew of prudence and authority : 
their opinion becomes popular ; and falſe- 


| hood, when popular, never fails to do- 


mineer ; it produces inſolence on one fide, 
and ſervility on the other. In every com- 
munity, the vicious and the indolent will, 
if they can, make themſelves a rule to all 
the reſt; no coin muſt be current without 
their image and ſuperſcription. - The man 
who gives praiſe to that truth or that vir- 
tue which refſects diſhonour upon himſelf, 
muſt be bleſſed with a degree of liberality 
rarely to be met with, Sobriety muſt 
therefore never expect the good word of 


_ drunkenneſs; profligacy will always con- 


contemn prudence; profaneneſs will mock 
at piety; and they who have much reli- 
gion muſt now meet the danger of being 
caſt out as counterfeits by thoſe who have 


little. If they are in the church, and ſhew 


any extraordinary attention to the work of 
S3 -: the 
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— of being under ſome miſtake ; ſome root 


of error will be ſuppoſed to animate them: 


as if falſe doctrine alone could inſpire a 
zeal for the glory of God. But has the plan 
of Redemption no value; has the goodneſs 

of God no influence ; has the eloquence of 
Revelation no power, but with indiſcreet 
minds and. diſordered imaginations} Hea - 
ven forbid that we ſhould harbour 
ſo injurious a ſentiment, which reflecta 
diſhonour upon God and man! If hypo- 
eritical ſanctity in ſome, and enthuſiaſtio 


doctrine in others, have brought Chriſ- 


tian zeal into difrepute, this will indeed 


be a ſnare to thoſe who lay too great a 


ſtreſs upon the apptobation of the world, 
But we may ſteer through all theſe diffi- 


culties, by attending to the example of the 


church here, and cominitting ourſelves to 
the judgment of God hereafter, Thus 
we ſhall be ſecured from the wildneſs of 
imagination, and from that diſhonourable 
fear, which would hinder us from being 
of ad uſe as ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, 


Every 
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Every clergyman has his way marked SERM. 
out for him in the Articles and Homilies ——, 


of the CHURCH oF ENGLAND; a church 
which has hitherto been a faithful witneſs 


to all neceſſary truth; grounding her be- 
lief on the 1cripture and the practice of 


the pureſt ages. Her ſober doctrines will 


ſecure us from the flights of fancy, and 
the vanity of innovation, Thus, however 


active and buſy, we ſhall ſtill be true and 


orderly ſons of the church; and if we do 
not give ſatisfaction under that character, 


no blame will lie upon our conſciences z 
let thoſe look to it who do not accept 
of US. | | . 


To ſecure ourſelves againſt the prevail - 


ing influence of faſhion, ſo formidable to 


the children of this world, we muſt con- 
ſider ourſelves as ſtewards of God, to whom 


alone we ſhall be accountable at laft. 
If he ſhall approve of us, it will not be 


worth our while to enquire who hath con- 
demned us. The breath of cenſure, and 
the blaſt of fame, are temporary and tran- 


4 © ſient: 
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11 ſient: the diſtinctions which now make 
—— ſo much noiſe, the parties which diſturb 
the world, and divide the hearts of men, 
ſhall ſoon be at an end, Infidelity and in- 
1 devotion ſhall meet the infamy they de- 
= ſerve, and truth ſhall once more be held 
in honour. Which God of his infinite 
mercy grant in his good time, for the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt ; to whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghoſt, three perſons and 
ane eternal God, be aſcribed, as is ever due, 
1 all honour, glory, praiſe, might, majefly and 
| | dominion, both now and for evermore, Amen, 
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SERMON. Il. 


AND THE EARTH BROUGHT FORTH GRASS, AND 


HERB YIELDING SEED AFTER HIS KIND, 
AND THE TREE YIELDING FRUIT, WHOSE 
SEED WAS IN ITSELF 3 AND GOD SAW THAT 
IT WAS GOOD. GEN. 1, XIT, | 


N p an author, who ſhould undertake to 


were to trouble us with a long preface, to 
prove that every houſe we ſee muſt have 
been the work of ſome man, becauſe no 
houſe could poſſibly build itſelf, or rife into 
form by accident ; I preſume, we ſhould 
all be of opinion, that he might have ſpared 


explain the proportion of architecture, 


this part of his labour. It ſeems equally _ 


ſuperfluous to inſiſt, that the ſtructure of 
nature could not raiſe itſelf; the caſes being 
exactly parallel, and both ſelf-evident to 
common ſenſe. There is a ſort of ſenſe, 

which 
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SERM. which pretends to diſcover, not only that 
III. N "0 . k 
—— the argument is neceflary, but that the 


proof is deficient. We truſt, however, 
that ſuch ſenſe neither is, nor ever will be 
common. If there really be ſuch a thing 
as ſpeculative or philoſophical atheiſm, that 
doctrine muſt: be the individual point, in 
which the affectation of wiſdom meets the 


extremity of folly ; and it would be loſs of 


time to reaſon with it. We therefore take 


it upon the authority of the text, that herbs, 
' trees, fruits and ſeed-, are the work of God; 
and the preſent occaſion requires us to con- 


ſider how, and in what reſpects, this work 


is good, and diſplays the wiſdom of the 


great Creator. 


The goodnefs aſcribed to this part of the 
creation is evidently not moral but natural: 
it meaus, that the ſeveral articles of the 
vegetable kingdom have that ſort of good- 
neſs of which they are capable; that they 


are beautiful and perfect in their kinds; 
wonderful in their growth ; ſufficient in 


their powers and properties; and beneficial 
" In 


© wo» - 
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in their uſes, In theſe capacities we are to SEEM 

conſider them; and to obſerve how the 
wiſdom of the Creator 1s manifeſted. 


Firſt, in the form and ſtructure ol ve; 
| getables. 


Eecondly, in the Amer of their growth. 


Thirdly 3 in hon natural uſes for meat 
and medicine. | 


Fourthly, in their moral uſes; for thi 
advancement of human n and reli- 
Sious faith. 


Herbe and flowers may be regarded by 
ſome perſons as objects of inferior conſi- 
deration in philoſophy; but every thing 
muſt be great which hath God for its 
author. To him all the parts of nature are 
equally related. The flowers of the earth 
can raiſe our thoughts up to the Creator 
of the world as effectually as tie ſtirs of 
heaven : and till we make this uſe of 
both, we cannot be ſaid to think. properly 


of 
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SER M. of either. The contemplation of nature 
— ſhould always be ſeaſoned with a mixture of 


devotion; the higheſt faculty of the human 


mind; by which alone contemplation is 
improved, and dignified, and directed to its 
proper object. To join theſe together is 


the deſign of our preſent meeting; and 
when they are joined, may they never more 


be put aſunder ! a 


Py 


In the form and ſtructure of plants, with 


the proviſion for their growth and increaſe, 


there is a ſtore of matter which would more 
than fill a philoſophical treatiſe : I muſt 
therefore content myſelf with tracing ſome 
of the outlines of ſo large a ſubject. 


The firſt thing which engages the curio- 
ſity. of man, and tempts him to beſtow 
ſo much of his labour and attention upon 
this part of the creation, is the beautiful 
form and ſplendid attire of plants. They 


who practiſe this labour know how delight- 


ful it is. It ſeems. to reſtore man in his 
fallen 
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fallen ſtate to a participation of that felicity, 
which heenjoyed while innocent in Paradiſe, 


When we caſt our eyes upon this part of 


nature, it is firſt obſervable, that herbs and 


trees compoſe a ſcene ſoagreeable to the ſight, 
becauſe they are inveſted with that green 
colour, which, being exactly in the middle of 
the ſpectrum of the coloured rays of light, 
is tempered to a mildneſs which the eye 


can bear. The other brighter and more 


ſimple colours are ſparingly beſtowed on 
the flowers of plants; and which, if diffuſed 


over all their parts, would have been too 


glaring, and conſequently offenſive. The 


ſmaller and more elegant parts are adorned 


with that brightneſs which attracts the 
admiration without endangering the ſenſe. 


But while the eye is delighted with the 
colouring of a flower, the reaſon may be 
ſtill more engaged with the natural uſe and 
deſign of a flower in the ceconomy of vege- 
tation. The rudiment of the fruit, when 
young and tender, requires ſome covering 

| 5 to 
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2 leaves turround the ſeat of fructification; 


when the ſun is Warm, they are expanded 


by its rays, to give the infant-fruit the be- 


' nefit of the heat: to forward its growth 
when the ſun ſets, and the cold of the even- 


ing prevails, the flower-leaves naturally 


_ cloſe, that the. air of the night may not 


injure the ſeed-veſſel. As the fructification 


advances, and the changes of the air are 


no longer hurtful, the flower-leaves have 
anſwered their end, and ſo they wither and 
fall away. How elegant therefore, as well 
as appoſite, is that alluſion in the goſpel ; 
J. ay unto you, that Solomon in all his glory 
as not arrayed lite one of tbeſe : for the 
flower, which is the glory of the lily and 
other plants, is literally and phyſically a 
raiment for the clothing of the ſeed- veſſel! 
And a raiment it is, whoſe texture ſurpaſſes 
all the laboured productions of art for the 
clothing of an eaſtern monarch, The fineſt 


Works of the loom and the needle, if exa- 


* Matt vi. 29. | 
mined 
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mined with a microſcope, appear ſo rude 5 


and coarſe, that a ſavage might be aſhimed ——;, 


to wear them : but when the work of God 
in a flower is brought to the ſame teſt, we 


ſee how fibres, too minute for the naked 


eye, are compoſed of others ſtill more mi- 
nute ; and they of others ; till the primor- 
dial threads or firſt principles of the texture 
are utterly undiſcernible; while the whole 
ſubſtance preſents a celeſtial radiance in its 
colouring, with a richneſs ſuperior to filver 
and gold; as if it were intended for the cloth- 
ing of an angel. The whole creation does 
not afford amore ſplendid object for minute 
examination than the leaves and filaments 
of flowers; even of ſome flowers which look 
obſcure, and promiſe little or nothing to the 
naked eye. 


But beſides this richnefs of ſubſtance and 


colour, there is an elegance of de efign in 
the whole form and diſpoſition of a plant, 


which human artiſts, in ornamental works, 
are always ſtudious to imitate, Their leaves, 
and branches and flowers, are thrown about 

| with 
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with that eaſe, and turned into beautiful 


lines, ſo as to charm the eye with a variety 


of flexure, and convince us that all the ex- 
cellence of art muſt take its pattern from 
nature. | 


The parts generally obſervable in plants, 


are a root, a ſtalk, branches, leaves, flowers, 
fruit and ſeeds, ſucceeding each other in 
their order, and all ſeeming neceſſary to one 
another. But under the direction of divine 
wiſdom, vegetable life is carried on in every 
poſſible form, and the end of fructification 
is attained, while the means ſeem to be 
wanting: as if Providence meant to ſhew 
us, that it is not confined to any particular 
means; and that the work of God in this 
reſpect eſſentially differs from the work 
of man, The Capillary Plants, or Ferns, 


have neither ſtalks, nor branches, nor flow- 


ers, but confiſt of ſingle leaves on their 
pedicles, with ſeeds upon the backs of them. 


The flower of the Carline Thiſtle fits upon 


the ground without a ſtalk ; while the Eu- 
phorbium, or Torch-thiſtle, has nothing 
| : but 
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but a talk, like the ſtaff of a ſpear. The SEAM. 
Melon thiſtle is all fruit; the Opuntia, or mw, 
Indian fig, all leaf: the Jeſſamine has a 


without a flower. The Tuber terre, or 
Truffle, has neither leaf, ftem, branch, 
flower nor ſeed ; nothing but a globular 


root, which thrives under ground, and does 


not appear tobe fed by fibres like other roots: : 
yet it RR ane multiplies. 


Iti is a a wks in nature, that plants 


which have the ſame characters have like 
qualities ; but where this rule would teach 


us to expect a poiſon, we find a plant with 
an agreeable odour and wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment; as in the Solanum Eſculentum, which 
is of a deadly race, with all the external 


characters of a night-ſhade. Are we not 


hence to learn, that quality does not ariſe 
from configuration, or from any neceſſity 
of nature; but follows the will and wiſdom 


of the Creator; who to every plant, as to 


every man, divideth ſeverally as he will? 


flower without a ſeed ; the Fig · tree a fruit 


ow. 1. 
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s ERM. It ſcems effential to trees, that they 
— ſhould be fixed in the earth, and draw their 
| nouriſhment from it ; but ſome will have 
no communication with the earth; affixing 
themſelves in a ſtrange manner to the wood 

of other trees, and ſubſiſting upon their 
Juices; yet- preſerving their own 1 peculiar 

nature and complexion. 


F lowers. are ebm expanded by the 
1 heat of the Sun; but ſome are opened in the 
| | | | evening when others are cloſed ; and break 
| forth at midnight; particularly one, which 
1 is the glory of the vegetable ereation; like 
| the nightingale, which delights the car of 
= man, and diſplays its {kill without a rival, 
while other birds are ſilent and at reſt. 


When we ſurvey the plants of the ſea, 
how diſcernible is that wiſdom which hath 
provided for their ſubſiſtence and fafety in 
that element! Such as have broad leaves, 
l and would be forced from their ſtation by 
tides or ſtorms, if their roots were fixed i into 
an earthy bottom, are faſtened by the root 
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to weighty ſtones and pebbles; where in- 
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ſtead of being driven about at random by — 


the agitations of the water, they lie ſafe at 
anchor. That they may not be bruiſed by 
lying proſtrate on the ground, they are rens 
dered powerfully buoyant, . and kept in an 
erect poſition, by means of large veſicles 
of air, variouſly. diſpoſed about their leaves 
or their ſtalks, ; as the difference of their form 
and ſtructure may require. A ſimilar pro- 
viſion for their preſervation is obſervable in 
many of the plants which grow upon the 


land. Such as are tender and flexible, and | 


apt to trail upon the ground, are furniſhed 
with ſpiral tendrils, or other like means, by 
which they lay hold of ſuch other plants 
as are firm and upright. What an uſeful 
leflon is this to human ſociety ! where, ac- 
cording to the analogy of nature, the ſtrong 
ought to ſupport the weak, andthe defence- 
Jeſs ſhould reſt ſecurely upon the powerful, 
How different a place would the world be, 


if this example were religiouſly followed ! 8 
Ft ir 0 WM 15. cou qui And 
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SERN. And tow if there are fo many effects of 


— the divine wiſdom viſible to us who are 


confined in à climate remote from the fun ; 
what opportunities muſt they have, what 
wonders of the Lord maſt they ice, who go 
down to the ſea in ſhips, and make their ob- 
ſervations in happier regions; where the ſun, 
the foil, the air, all things being different, 


- vegetation is on a much larger ſcale, and 


preſents many grand and glorious objects 


x FRET Can ee 


In enisg of the growth of plants, 


_ which is the ſecond thing to be conſidered, 


1 muſt forbear to attempt a theory, The | 
firſt particular which meets us is that 
ſpoken of in the text; that herbs and trees 


| carry their /eeds in ibemſalues : from whence 


it ſeems deducible, that the primeval tree 
or plant, which was contemporary with 
the firſt father of mankind, included all | 
the trees that ſhould proceed from -it to 


| the end of time: ſo that the feed which | 


is growing into an herb at this day is but 
an evolution of ſomething which ſubſiſted 
in 
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in the firſt: plant. at the creation, How to 8 ERM. 
get clear of this conſequence we do not lee 


and to purſue it we are not able 3 our ima- 
gination is bewildered and loſt in the idea 
of ſuch a ſucceſſion ; the rudiments of 2 
future fo reſt included 1 in a ſingle acorn . 


It is not ſo far beyond us to obſerve, how 
the elements in their ſeveral capacities are 
made fubſervient to the life and increaſe of 
plants. Tbe foil on which they grow con- 
tains a mixture of principles, wiſely tem- 

pered together, which ſupply vegetables 
with matter for their nouriſhment ; and 
their root with its fibres and lacteals, which 
takes in this nouriſhment, anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe as the ſtomach in animals, Water 
1s the vehicle which conveys this nouriſh- 
ment into their veſſels ; while the ſun and 
air, expanding and contracting, keep up an 


ofcillatory motion analogous to that of re- 
* 


It is now b that K's is both 
a vital circulation of the j Juices in vegetables, 
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| * 8 ; and a large perſpiration from their pores; 
— which latter is become a ſubject of great 
curioſity and importance, from the ſucceſs- 
ful labours of thoſe who have cultivated 
this part of patural philoſophy, The cir- 
culation in plants is ſtrong in the ſpring, 
| b - | 3a languid 1 in the winter; in ſome it is ſo 
| forcible and abundant, that if their veſſels 
1 are opened at an improper ſeaſon, they will 
| bleed to death, as when ay artery is divided | 
| in the ben body. If the finer ſpirit eya- 
J | porates from a plant, and it has no freſh 
I ſupply, it becomes inſtantly flaccid and fade- 
| ing, as an animal I dies vith the  depar: 
ture of Its breath. 
| 8 The proceſs « of PIE is, forwarded 
| | 10 a wonderful manner by the viciſſitude of 
day and night, and the changes of the 
weather, The heat of the ſun raiſes a moiſt, 
= elaſtic vapour, which fills and expands cer- 
| i | tain veſſels in plants, and fo gradually en- 
larges their bulk ; while the colder air of 
the night condenſes and digeſts the matter 


= Which has been raiſed, and ſo confirms the 
5 5 work 
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work of the day. We complain of cold 8 * 
blaſts and clouded ies, by the intervention . — 
of which vegetation rapidly advancing is 
ſuddenly ſtopped and ſeems ſtationary: but 
this may be wiſely ordained by Providence: 
the growth of herbs may be too haſty ; they 
are weak in ſubſtance, if they are.drawn, 
forward too faſt. A cold ſeaſon prevents 
this too haſty growth; as in the moral world 
ſome ſeaſonable diſappointment may give 
a ſalutary check to an aſpiring ming, and 
eſtabliſh it in wiſdom and patience. Even 
the rougheſt motions of the elements have 
their uſe, Winds and ſtorms, which agi- 
tate the bodies of trees and herbs, . looſen 
the earth about their roots, and make way 
for their fibres to multiply, and to ſtrike - 
more kindly into the ſoil, to find new noy- 
riſhment, Thus is nature more effectually 
progreſſive when it ſeems to be ſtatianary 
or even retrograde; and all things work 
together for good ; which they could never 
do but under the foreſight and direction of | 
an all-wiſe Providence. - 
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2 1 ML But above all; the ſhowers of heaven, eon- 

curring with the ſun, promote the work 

of vegetation. They keep the matter of 

the foil ſoluble, and conſequently moveable ; 

for ſalts cannot act but ina ſtate of ſolution ; 

they furniſh matter for an expanſive vapour, 

which acts internally and externally; and, 

what is but little underſtood, though cqually 

worthy of admiration, the rain brings down 

with it an invigorating ethereal ſpirit from 

= 1] the clouds, which gives it an efficacy far 

beyond all the waterings which human 

labour can adminiſter. It is here in the 

kingdom of nature as in the kingdom of 

grace; nothing can ſucceed without a bleſ- 

ſing from heaven : Every go:d gift and every 

| perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 

from the Father of Lights*. How com- 

monly do we fee, that ſome ſeeds which 

lie ftill in the ground, and cannot be made 

to ſtir by all the waterings of art, will 

ſuddenly ſtart up to life as ſoon as they 
are touched by a watering from the heavens! | 


James i. 17. 


Such 
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Such is the difference between the gifts of 2 


God and the gifts of man. 


But, thirdly, the goodnelsof God, as well 
as his power and wiſdom, is diſplayed in 
the uſes of plants: and it is rather a matter 
of duty than of curiofity to confider them 
attentively. It is the wiſdom of man to 
learn the will of God from the ſtate of nature, 


According to the ſtate of nature a preference 
ſeems to be given to vegetable diet. For 
the uſeful and harmleſs cattle, which either 
feed man with their milk or aſſiſt him in 


his labours, nothing is provided but a ve- 


getable or farinaceous diet, Animal food is 


proper to wild beaſts of fierce and ſavage 
natures 3 and the man who abuſes it is 


too nearly allied to that claſs of animals, 


The beaſts diſtinguiſhed by the Levitical 


Law as proper and wholeſome to man are 
very few. The inhabitants of the waters, 
which ſupply a more temperate diet, are 
adminiſtered to us 1n much greater. variety: 


but 


— 


as well as from the pages of revelation; and 5 
it is his happineſs to follow it when known. 
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but the luxuriance of nature 1s found in the 
vegetable kingdom; where the roots, leaves, 


fruits, and ſeeds of plants, afford all that 


is moſt tempting to the eye, gratefyl to the 


taſte, and deſirable to the appetite. The 


ſweeteſt food in the world, which is honey, 
is A compoſition elaborated by the bee from 
the flowers of vegetables. The emblema- 
tical horn of plenty is not ſtored with beaſts, 


fowls, and fiſhes, but with herbs-and fruits 
for the ſuſtenance and delight of man. The 
efficacy of a vegetable diet, for preſerving 


the body in health, and the mind in a clear 


and temperate ſtate, hath in all ages been 


confirmed by the experience of the wiſe and 
good. The greateſt inſtances of longevity 
have been found among the virtuqus and the 


recluſe, who feaſted on the herbs and roots 
which their own hands had cultivated, 


| Of the goodneſs and bet God 


we have farther evidence in the medicinal. 
| herbs. If men obtain the reputation of wiſ- 


dom by a judicious application of them to 


the cure of diſeaſes; what muſt that original 


wiſdom 
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wiſdom be, which gave them their forms S ERM- 
and their faculties! The Lord, ſaith the ſon — 
t of Sirach, hath created medicines out - of the. 
p earth, and he that is wiſe will not deſpiſe 
- them.+ When he. confiders . who is the 
, author of them, he will be perſuaded, that, 
if underitood they muſt be found more ſafe 
nin their uſe; than the preparations of human 
art; he will therefore reſpect their virtues, 
and give them the preference which 1 is due 
to thein. There is certainly a momentum 
in mineral preparations, which produces 
ſudden and great effects; but their power 
N approaches too near to violence; while the 
= vegetable medicines, ordained to be ſuch 
by the Creator, are more congenial to the 
ME human conſtitution; and. thus a reaſonable 
alliance is preſerved between the medicine 
of man and the diet of man; but we never 
eat minerals, though we uſe them in me- 
dicine ; often with ſome good, but alſo with 
the danger of ſome bad effect. The mi- 


neral materials of a volcano will warm us, 
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* as tho fuel of any other fire ; but at the ſame 

5 time they may ſuffocate us, or tend down 

5 ruin eee 1 Wadde 88 


"What poflible e of wh 
can chemiſtry exhibit, which will quiet 3 
diſtempered agitation of the nerves, and 
1 leflen the ſenſation of pain, which weyld 
| f atherwiſe be inſupportable ? But this deſi- 
rable effect is wonderfully produced by the 
medicinal juice of the poppy. The learned 
know that there are ſeveral effects in me- 
dieine, which are never to be obtained but 
from vegetables; and fo perſuaded are they Il 
of a ſpecific, ſalutary power in them, that 
they apply for help even to ſuch plants 2 
are poiſonous, That the poiſonous plants 
: have their uſe, we muſt preſume, [becauſe 
; they have the ſame divine author with the 
t reſt. Every creature of Gad is good in its 
proper capacity; but if we miſtake its capa- I 
eity, we ſhall abuſe it, Poiſonous herbs, | 
from their great power, may do ſervice in- 
ternally, in very ſmall quantities: but we 


ſhould rather ſuppoſe, from what we have 
A | heard 
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heard þnd ſeen, that they were intended 8 


chiefly for external application; in which 


they can perform wonders; and medicine 


might perhaps be improved, if more experi- 


ments were made in this way. But, it is 


not my province to enlarge here, and I have 
nothing but a good meaning to plead for 
1 thus fan. vi 


It i is now to be abftrend; laſtly, that the 
ſame wiſdom, which ordained the vegetable 


W creation for the natural uſe of feeding and 
= healing the body, hath applied it alſo 


to a moral or intellectual uſe, for the enlarge= 


ing of our ideas, and the enlightening of 


our underſtandings. It j joins its voice 1n the 
umverſal chorus of all created things, and 
to the ear of reaſon celebrates the wiſdom 
of the Almighty Creator. As the heavens 


from day unto day, and from night unto 


night, declare the Flory of God, ſo do the 
productions of the earth, all trees and herbs, 
in their places and ſeaſons, ſpeak the ſame 


language ; from the climates of the north to 
; 5 | the 


„ abe Agb He of Bititl Philoiphy, 


| SERM. the torrid regions of the ſouth, arid from 
— the winter to the ſpring and the ma 


The holy ſeripture bath many wiſe, and 
ſiome beautiful alluſions to the vegetable 
creation, for moral and religious inſtruction. 
T ̃ he moſt ancient piece of this fort is the 
p parable of Fotham in the book of Fudges - 
where the diſpoſitions and humours of men, 
and their effects in ſociety, are illuſtrated 
by the different natures of trees. On occa- 
ſion of Abimelech's treachery, Jorhum tells 
the people, under the form of à fable, that 
the trees went forth to anoint them a king; 
and when all the good and honourable, as 
the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine, de- 
clined the trouble of ruling in ſociety, 
the bramble offered his ſervices, and invited 
thetn to 7ryſt in his ſhadowy, Thus it had 
happened in the caſe of Abimelech : and 
doth not experience ſhew us at this day, 
that the moral is ſtill good ? that the worſt, 
and moft worthleſs, are always the moſt 


| 
i 
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+ See Judges ix. 8, &c. 


forward 
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forward to thruſt themſelves into power, SERM, 
and promiſe great things; how ſafe and - 

happy we ſhould be under their ſhadow ! 
| As if brambles, of a nature to tear the ſkin, 
Þ and draw blood from every part of the body, 
and fit for nothing but to be burned out of 
the way, could form an agreeable ſhade for 
the people to fit under. The good and the. 
virtuous, who are fruitful and happy in them- 
(ſelves, would be deprived of their internal 


| Comforts by the hurry and danger which 
attend the poſſeſſion of power: but bad men, 


who have no ſource of content and enjoy- 

ment within themſelves, are always fo for- 
ward to ſeek it without themſelves, and 
would turn the world upſide down, or tear 
its inhabitants to pieces, to ſatisfy their own 
ambition. When circumſtances conſpire to 
bring thoſe into action who are moſt wor- 
thy of power, then people fit under the vine 
and under the fig-tree, in the enjoyment of 5 
of peace aud plenty. 


Our bleſſed Saviour, with a like Hudon, 
hath referred us to the natural fate and con- 
dition 


The Religious Uſe of Botanical Philoſophy. 


HEAL. Jition of plants and flowers; thence to learn 
cue unproſitableneſs of that anxiety and diſ- 


truſt, with which we ſeek after the things 
of this world. Confider. the lilies, how. they 


grow God fo clothe the graſs of the field, 
all be not much more clothe you ? F As if he 


had faid ; Vou admire the beautiful cloth. 


ing of a flower; and indeed it is worthy of 
all admiration : the God on whom you de- 
pend is the author of its wonderful contex- 
turez whence you ought to learn, that if 
he hath beſtowed this rich attire upon the | 


inferior part of the creation, the graſs of 


the field, ſo fading and tranſient, he will never 


leave you unprovided who are made for 
eternity.” 


The accidents to which plants are ex- 
poſed in their growth afford matter for the 


beautiful and inſtructive parable of the ſower, - 


whichconveys as much in a few plain words, 
as a volume could do in any other form. 


$ Matt. vi. 22 


t Matt, xiii, 3, &C. . . 
=” | The 
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The ſeed of God's word, when it 18 fown 8 a 
by a preacher, may fall into an honéſt and. == 


good heart, as the ſeed of the ſower into 
a happy, fruitful ſoil; or it may light. a among. 
the thorns of worldly Cares, and the rank 
weeds of worldlyſpleaſures, x which, ſpringing 
up with it, will, choke it and render it 
unfruitful: or it may fall into an baſty, 
impatient | mind, like ſeed upon A ſhallow,” 
and ſo cannot l when the heat of the 
ſun dries it. "Other minds are open to the 
ways of the world ir in public or faſhionable 
life, and unguarded againſt the dangers of 
ſin; ſo are expoſed to the depredations of. 
evil ſpirits, which rob them of what they 
had heard; as birds of the air pick up 
without fear or moleſtation the ſeeds which. 
are ſcattered by the ſide of a public road, 


= 2 


The trunkine nature of plants and flowers 
has given occaſion to many ſtriking repre- 
ſentations of the brevity and vanity of this 
mortal life. As the leaves wither and fall 
* away from the trees, and others ſucceed, 


Vol. II. | G fo,” 


ws U of Botanical Philophy. 


* Girh, an ancient poet, “ are 4 Zenera- 
0 tions of men. 


2 2 


How Giblime ws affecting i 18 Ade re- 
fletion in the book of Job—“ Man that 1 is 
born of a woman hath but a ſhort time to 
live, and! is full of miſery: he cometh up 
like, a flower, and i is cut down||.” ” In the 
ag zrative language, doth the Plalmiſt 

ſpeak of the flouriſhing ſtate of man in 
youth, and his decay i in 1 time of age : 
In the morning they. are like the 
graſs which groweth up, in the morning 
it flouriſheth and groweth | up; - in the 
evening it is cut down . and withered. 4 
- To cure us of our confidence in the 
wealth, and proiperey of this world, and 


. — Om ep eue, veyen, dende a ern 
Dug Ta ev T avejuuo; xapadis xt. 
; Hom. Il. F. 146. 


Like ha on \ frees ther race of man. is found, 

Now. green. in youth, now with'ring-on the ground 
+  Poge's, Hom . b. 6, J. 181. 

1 Job, xiv. 2. | 
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make way for the ſetious temper of the sar. 
goſpel, nothing can be more expreſſive and — 
rhetorical than that ſentence of St. James: 

Let the brother of low degree rejoice in 

that he is exalted; but the rich in that he 

is made low; bead as the flower of the 


graſs he ſhall paſs away: for the ſun is no 


ſooner riſetx with a bang heat, but it 
withereth the graſs, and the flower thereof 
falleth, and the grace of the faſhion of it 
periſheth: ſo ſhall the rich man fade away 
in his ways: that is, he ſhall decay in his 
proſperity, as the flower fades the ſooner 
for the enjoyment of the ſun-ſhine. 


The reviving of feeds and roots buried 
in the earth, though ſo common a fact, is 
yet ſo wonderful, that it is more than a 
figure, it is a pledge and aſſurance that the 
dead fhall riſe again. In every ſpring na- 
ture preſents us with a general reſurrection 
in the vegetable world, after a temporary 
death and burial in the winter, The root 
that lies dormant under the ground is a pri- 
foner Li hope, and waits for the return of 
"0 2 the 
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NM. the > vernal ſun. If it could ſpeak, it might 


— repeat: (and to the car of faith it does repeat) 
thoſe words of the apoſtle; O grave, where 
is thy. victory ? So plainly doth vegetable 
nature preach this doctrine of the reſur- 
rection, that the man is ſuppoſed to be 
ſenſeleſs, who. does not make this uſe of 
it- thou foul, 11 i not quickened, e it 


the . 71 * k 
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T would! now only obſerve, after what 
hath been faid, that a right uſe of our 


preſent ſubject _ in all its parts muſt con- : 


tribute to the dignity and to the happineſs 
of man. How innocently, and how plea- 
ſantly is he entertained, who in cultivating 
the various productions of the earth, hath 
the elements working with him, and aſſiſting 
him to perfect his flowers and fruits, and 
raiſe a Paradiſe around him ! What a ra- 
tional and noble employment i it is, to trace 
the effects of divine wiſdom in a ſurvey of 
the vegetable kingdom; in the beautiful 
forms of plants, their endleſs variety, the 
configuration of their organs, the diſtinction 


of 


The Rains Up of Botanical Philſply: 85 
| of their characters: ; the places of their inha- 8 . 


ere, 


lakes, on n ons mountaitis, in the 
fields, the paſtures, and the woods: with 
their ſucceſſions from the ſpring to the 
ſummer, from the ſummer to the autumn; 


their 9 by day and by night! $22.8 


gn, proper 1s it to uſe them for Nane 
and for temperance, as the wiſe have done, 
and as the Creator, ever mindful of the 
Jum of our happineſs, hath appointed! ! What 
a reſpectable benefactor is he to mankind, 
who diſcovers their virtues in medicine, 
and applies them to the relief of the miſer- 
able; an office ever grateful t to a benevolent 
mind : 


But happieſt of all is he, who having 
cultivated herbs and trees, and ſtudied 
their virtues, and applied them for his own 

and for the common benefit, riſes from 
thence to a contemplation of the great Parent 
of good, whom he ſees and adores in theſe his 
glorious works. The world cannot ſhew us 
G33. a more 


— 


4% 
"ty 


gious Uſe of Betanical Philoſophy. 


M. a more "enplend character than that of a truly 


religious philoſopher, who delights to turn 
all things to the glory of God; who from 
the objects of his ſight derives improvement 
to his mind, and in the glaſs of things 
temporal ſecs the image of things eternal, 


Let a man have all the world can give him; 


he is ſtill miſerable, if he has a groveling, 


undettered, indevout mind: let him bave 


his gardens, his fields, his woods and his 


lawns, for grandeur, ornament, plenty and 


gratification ; while at the ſame time God 


is not in all bis thoughts, And let another 
have neither field nor garden; let him only 
look at nature with an enlightened mind; 
a mind which can ſee and adore the Creator 
in his works ; can conſider them as de- 
monſtrations of his power, his wiſdom, his 


| gocdneſos, his truth; this man 18 gr edler, 


as well as happier, in his poverty, than the 


| other in his riches. The one is but 


little higher than a beaſt, the other but little 
lower Tran an angh 10 
TE 


+ 
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We ought therefore to praiſe thoſe who 8 HRM. 
in their life-time made this uſe of the na- 
tural world, and gratefully to remember 
that piety, which directed our minds to an 
annual commemoration ' of God's wiſdom 
in the works of the vegetable creation : a 
great ſubject; in diſcourſing on which, I have 
only ſcattered ſome ſeeds, to be opened 
and perfe&ed by your future meditation; 
in which may the grace of God aſſiſt us all, 


through -Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, &c. 
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AND-GOD MADE THE BEAST OF THE | EARTH 


AFTER HIS KIND, AND CATTLE AFTER THEIR 


KIND, AND EVERY THING THAT CREEPETH | 


UPON THE EARTH AFTER HIS KIND: AND 
60D SAW THAT IT WAS ob. GEN. Is 2 5. 


THEN the works of God were finiſh- 
ed, his eye ſurveyed them, and ſaw 
that they were good; that they were perfect 
in their conſtruction, and capable of an- 
ſwering all the ends to which they were ap- 
pointed. As far as man can obſerve this 
goodneſs in the works of nature, and ſee 
the mind of the Creator in the creature, 
fo far he ſees things as God ſees them, and 
becomes partaker of a divine pleaſure. 


On a former occaſion, I endeayoured to 
point out ſome of that goodneſs which 
is 


SERM- 


|. Conſiderations on the Nature and 
SE ib. is found in the vegetable kingdom“: from 


ae whence I ſhall now proceed to the animal, 
with à deſire to trace the ſame gaodneſs in 
the ſtructure, qualities, and ceconomy of 
living creatures; but confining myſelf 


chiefly to thoſe ſpoken of 1 in the _ beafts 
a catth. 


| When POL ad animal life are com- 
pared, different things are to be admired, 
but nothing is to be preferred; for the wiſ. 
dom of the Creator, being infinite, is every 
where equal to itſelf; to its works nothing 5 
can be added with advantage, nothing can 
be taken from them without loſs. All 
things are perfect in their ſeveral kinds, 
and poſſeſſed of that goodneſs or ſufficiency 


which muſt be found in every work of 
God. 


Vet there is a viſible ſeries or ſcale in the 
natural creation; where thoſe derivative 


à See the preceding Sermon on the e, Uſ: F 
Botanical Philoſophy. | 


power 8 


Occonony of Beaſts and Cattle. 


no farther. When we paſs from a lower 
to an higher order of beings, ſome new 
faculty preſents itſelf to our admiration. 


are eſſential differences, which immediately 
arike us. A plant is a ſyſtem of life, but 
Winſenfitive, and fixed to a certain ſpot. An 
animal hath voluntary motion, ſenſe, or per- 
7 ception, and is capable of pain and pleaſure, 


> Yet in the conſtruction of each there are 
a ſome general principles which very obviouſly 


connect them. It is literally as well as 


and an animal body branches. A vaſcular 
W yſtem is alſo common to both, in the chan- 
W nels of which life is maintainedandcirculated, 
When the trachea, with its branches in the 
W lungs, or the veins and arteries, or the 
W nerves, are ſeparately repreſented, we have 
the figure of a tree. The leaves of trees 
have a fibrous and a fleſhy part; their bark 
is a covering, which anſwers to the ſkin in 


18 animals. 


Thus, betwixt plants and animals there 


W metaphorically true, that trees have limbs, 


% 
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powers which are in the creature, riſe SE RM 
from the lower to the higher, and keep — 
aſcending regularly till we can follow them 


92 


SERM. 
IV. 


Confiderationis on the Native ths 


inimals. An active vapour pervades them 
both, and perſpires from both, which i is ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of health And 
. 


The parallel might be extended to their 
wounds and diſtempers : : but we muſt not 
be too minute, when our purpoſe is rather i 
to raiſe devotion than to ſatisfy curioſity, : 
However, i it ought. not to be omitted, that i 
the vis vite, or involuntary, mechanical 
force of animal life, 1s kept up by the ſame I 
elements which a& upon plants for their : 
growth and ſupport. | 


The organs of reſpiration, aQted upon by 7 
the air, are as the firſt wheel in a machine, 


which receives the moving power; heat 


preſerves the fluidity of the blood and hu- 
mours, and acts as an expanding force in the 
ſtomach, heart, and blood-veſſels; which 
force is counteracted from without by the 
atmoſpherical preſſure; for the want of 
which, the veſſels would be ruptured by 
the prevailing of the force within. 


: | The 


| 


Oeconomy of Breaks and Cattle. 


The nerves. form another diſtinct branch SAR RM. 
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of the animal ſyſtem, and are accom- ns 


modated by the Creator to the action of 


that ſubtile, forcible fluid, which! in its diffe- 


rent capacities we ſometimes call light and 


| ſometimes ether. Late experiments have 


ſhewn us how little this acts on the blood- 
veſſels, and how powerfully on the nerves 
and muſcles, the functions of which it will 
therefore reſtore, and hath done in ſeveral 


caſes, when they have been impaired by diſ- | 


eaſes or accidents. 1 Oe 
The animal mechaniſm, and the forces 

of life, are things fearful and wonderful 

in themſelves, and of ſuch deep reſearch, 


that I am afraid of venturing too far: but 


thus far 1 think we are ſafe, that animal 


life, conſidered only as motion, is maintained 


like the other motions of nature, by the 
action of contrary forces; in which there 
is this wonderful property, that neither 
appears to have the priority; and their 
joint effect is a motion, which in theory 
is perpetual. The flame of a candle cannot 

burn 


94 2 the Nature and 


SERM. burn without fire, nor be liglited without Ml t: 
— air: which of theſe is firſt we cannot ſay, n 
for they ſeem co-inftantaneous ; and they A 
continue to work together till the matter . 
Flalls which —_ work dreh. a 

8 { 

Thus, when an animal is born "ON the v 

world, and the candle of life is Tighted up, iti; r 
hard to give any precedence to the elementary t 
powers which ſupport it. The weight of Ml ' 

the atmoſphere forces into the lungs, as BY 

ſoon as they are expoſed to its action, that i 

air which is the breath of life; but this | 

could not Happen, utilefs the more ſubtile MY © 
element were to | occafiot a rarefaction il * 
within : and this reciprocation, once begun, 

, 


js continued through life: though it will 
fail if either of the elements ceafe to ad 
upon it. With extreme cold, he circula- 
tion of the blood will ſtop; and the want of 
air, or the admiſſion of that which is im- 
proper, will extinguiſh the vital motion in 
the lungs. But here, as the power of the 
Creator is found to maintain a vegetable life 
in plants, where the neceſſary means ſeem 
to 


and that heat, and reſpiration, and circu- 


and find animals living without reſpiration; 
ſome totally, and others (which is more 
wonderful) occafionally. Some are compa- 
ratively, if not poſitively, cold in their 
temperature; as thoſe which lie under 


f water in the winter months. Theſe are 
unable to endure that degree of heat which 
is the life. of others: as there are plants 


which fix themſelves upon the bleak head 
of a mountain, and will never be reconciled 


to be wanting. That the elements which 


neceſſary to animal life cannot be doubted, 
however the receptive faculties of organiſed 


ſounds from the pipe, the ſtring, and the 


drum ; but never without the muſical ele- 
ment of air. 


© wo o QC ww 


If 


lation, are all neceſſary to it, we look farther, ' 


to a richer ſoil and a warmer air. Thus 
doth the wiſdom of God work by various 
ways to the fame end; and animal life is 
maintained where the means of life ſeem 


act upon the barometer and thermometer are 


matter may be varied. We have muſical 
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to be wanting; fo, when we think the .SERM. 
| mechaniſm of animal life is underftood, yy 


4 


/ 


| 
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SERM. 
OE... 


without confuſion, we muſt take advantage 


that is, from the parting of the boof and the 


| wild or tame. For the dividing of the hoof 


If we . Pals he i of the 


Creator is diſplayed in the different kinds 
of animals, the field is ſo large, that the 


time will permit us to conſider thoſe only 


to which. we. are directed by the words of 


the text, beaſts. of the earth and cattle after 


their kind. And that we may proceed herein 


of A plain and ee — 
the holy ſcri tur 


our learning. 


The Law of .M he in 8 xith . þ: 
of Leviticus, divides. the brute creation 


into two grand parties, from the faſhion of 
their feet, and their manner of feeding; 


chewing of the cud; which properties are 
indications of their general characters, as 


and the chewing of the cud are. peculiar 
to thoſe cattle which are ſerviceable to man's 
life, as ſheep, oxen, goats, deer, and their 
ſeveral kinds. , Theſe are ſhod by the 
Creator for a peaceable and inoffenſive 


«7 


progreſs 
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progreſs through life; as the Scripture ex- SERM, 
horts us to be ſbod in like manner with the —- 


preparation of the Goſpel of Peace. They 
live temperately upon herbage, the diet of 
ſtudents and ſaints; and after the taking of 
their food, chew it deliberately over again 


for better digeſtion; in which act they 
have all the appearance a brute can aſſume 


of penſiveneſs or meditation; which is me- 
taphorically called rumination, with refer- 


ence to this property of certain animals. 


Such are theſe: but when we compare 
the beaſts of the field and the foreſt, they, in- 


ſtead of the harmleſs hoof, have feet which 


are ſwift to ſhed blood*, ſharp claws to ſeize 
upon their prey, and teeth to devour it; 


ſuch as lions, tygers, leopards, wolves, 


foxes, and ſmaller vermin. 


Where one of the Moſaic marks is found, 
and the other is wanting, ſuch creatures 
are of a middle nature between the wild 
and the tame; as the ſwine, the hare, and 


* Rom. 111. 15. 
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Conſiderations on the Nature and 
ſome others. Thoſe that part the hoof 


afford us wholeſome nouriſhment ; thoſe 


that are ſhod with any kind of hoof may | 


be made uſeful to man; as the camel, the 
horſe, the aſs, the mule; all of which are 


fit to travel and carry burthens. But when 


the foot is divided into many parts and 


armed with claws, there is but ſmall hope 
of the manners; ſuch creatures being in 
general either murderers, or hunters, or 
thieves; the malefactors and felons of the 
brute creation: though among the wild 


there are all the poſhble gradations of fero· 5 


city and evil 


Who can review the creatures of God, as 
they arrange themſelves under the two great 
denominations of wild and tame, without 
wondering at their different diſpoſitions and 
ways of life! Sheep and oxen lead a ſoci- 


able as well as a peaceable life: they are 


formed into flocks and herds; and as they 
live honeſtly they walk openly in the day, 


The time of darkneſs is to them, as to the 


virtuous and ſober amongſt men, a time 
. of 


Oro of Bla and aul. 
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of wet But the beaſt of prey goeth About 8 1 . 


in ſolitude: the time of darkneſs i is to him 


the time of action; then he viſits the folds 


of ſheep arid ſtalls of oxen, thirſting for 


their blood; as the thief and the murdefer 


viſits the habitations of men for an oppor- 


tunity of robbing and deſtroying, under the 
concealment of the night. When the ſun 
ariſeth the beaſt of prey retires to the covert 


ol the foreſt; and while the cattle are ſpread- 


ing themſelves over a thouſand kills in fearch 
of paſture, the tyrant of the deſart is laying 
himſelf down in his den, to ſleep off the 
fumes of his bloody meal. 'The ways of 
men are not leſs different than the ways of 
beaſts: and here we may ſee them repre- 
ſented as in a glaſs; for, as the quietnefs of 


the paſture, in which the cattle ſpend theit 


day is to the howlings of a wilderneſs in 
the night, ſuch is the virtuous life of honeſt 
labour to the life of the thief, the oppreſ- 
for, the murderer, and the midnight game- 
ſter, who live upon the loſſes and ſufferings 


of other men. 
H 2 "4." ml 
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Ss ERM. The. different qualities and properties in 
—— which brute creatures excel are as mani- 
feſt proofs of the divine wiſdom as their 
different modes of living, The horſe excels 

in ſtrength and courage. His aptneſs for 
war is finely touched in the Book of Job 

Haſt thou given the horſe firength ? haſt thou 

clothed his neck with. thunder He paweth in 

. the valley, and rejoiceth in his flrength : he 
goeth on to meet the armed men: he mocketh 

at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth 

he back from the ſword x. When he heareth 

the ſound of the trumpets, and the noiſe 

of the battle at a diſtance, the thunder of 

the captains and their ſhouting, he ſignifies 

by his voice and his motion, that he is impa- 

tient to join them and be in action. The 

fox excels in ſubtilty and ſubterfuge ; and 

his arts find employment for ſome amongſt 
mankind, who diſdain to buſy themſelves 

in any uſeful ſtudy or labour for the bene- 

fit of the community. 
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The dog is gifted with that ſagacity, vi- 


* Job xxxix. 19. 1 
gilance, 
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gilance, and fidelity, which qualify him to 8 5 5 M. 
be the guard, the companion, the friend 
of man; and happy is he, who finds a 
friend as true and uncorrupt as this animal; 
who will rather die by the ſide of his maſ- 
ter than take a bribe of a ſtranger to betray 

him. The ſenſe whereby he is enabled 
to trace a ſingle perſon through a croud of 
people, is a gift of the-Creator, which ex- 
ceeds our comprehenſion : and many other 
examples of the ſagacity of this creature 
would be incredible, if they were not com- 
mon and well atteſted. By what natural facul · 


ty they are performed, it is hard for us to 
conjecture, 


— 


In all brute creatures there is implanted 
an ardent attention toward their offspring, 
which prevails over every other conſidera- 
tion. Even the weakeſt creatures will un- 
dertake to defend and preſerve their young 
at the hazard of their lives. They do not 
leave their offspring to be attended for hire 
by others, that they may be at liberty to 
follow their own unprofitable pleaſures: 

H 3 this 
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Confiderations on the Nature and 
this duty is their greateſt pleaſure; and yet 
it never exceeds the bounds of diſcretion, 


Beaſts, with all their tendernefs, are never 


betrayed into any acts of falſe indulgence: 
their affection never gratifies itſelf with rai- 
ſing up their young to an unnatural ſtate of 
eaſe, idleneſs, and ignorance : as ſoon, as 


they are well able to exerciſe the faculties 


the Creator hath given them, they are com- 


pelled by their parents to provide for their 


own wants.. And, through the divine boun- 


ty, the world is open to them, and their 


own labour is ſufficient to maintain them, 


Proviſion of the proper ſort is within the 
reach of every ſpecies, and a place is allotted 
to each, in which it does not encroach upon 
the reſt. The mountains and rocks are a 
refuge for the wild goatr, which climb over 


frightful precipices to a paſture where no 
other creature can partake with them. The 


beaſt of prey is covered by the wood, and can 


feed himfelf according to his nature. Foxes, 


and other animals, have holes wherein they 
reſt and hide themſelves under the earth, 
The Meer hath a fold, the ox hath a ſtall, 


g provi- 


wi _ as FJ fr 
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provided for them by man; having no co- SERM, 
vert provided by themſelves. Beaſts of la- 


bour are maintained by their labour; for 
few men are ſo unjuſt as to muzzle rhe ox 
when he treadeth out the FO HIT { 


The different manners of beaſts and cat- 


tle, with their dependence upon the boun- 


ty of God, are briefly deſcribed to us in thoſe 
ſublime terms which are peculiar to the 
Scripture. Thou makeſt darkneſs that it may 
be night ; wherein all. the beaſts of the foreſt 


do move. The lions roaring after their prey 


ao ſeek: their meat from God. The ſun ariſeth, 
and they get them away together, and lay 
them down in their dens. (Then) man goeth 
forth to his "work and to his labour until the 
evening; and thoſe ſerviceable worthy crea- 
tures, which are the companions of his la- 
bour, go along with him —0 Lord, how 
man!f.1d are thy works ; in wiſdom haſt thou 
made them ali; the earth is full of thy riches ! 
All creatures wait upon thee, that thou maye/t 
give them their meat in due ſeaſon. When thou 


g1veſt it them, they gather it; and when thou 
openeſt 


H4 
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Confiderations on the Nature and 


SERM. thine band they are filled with good.” How 
IV 
$16 great is this idea] the hand of man ſcatters 


food to the few creatures that are about him; 


but when the hand of God is opened, a 
world is fed and ſatisfied. 


The uſefulneſs of cattle to the ſupport, 
comfort, and convenience of man, is a to- 
pic which would carry us out to a great 
length. The tate of man, as an inhabitant 
of this world, could not be maintained with- 
out them. From cattle we have food, 
and raiment, and aſſiſtance, and employ- 
ment. How wiſely and mercifully is it or- 
dained, that thoſe creatures which afford us 


wholeſome nouriſhment are diſpoſed to live 


with us, that we may live upon them! 
Their milk is fo agreeable to the human con- 


ſtitution, and ſo pleaſant in itſelf, that it is 


celebrated among the firſt bleſſings of the 
promiſed land, The wool of the ſheep gives 
us clothing, ſuch as the world cannot equal: 
and late diſcoveries explain to us an effential 
difference” between the vegetable clothing 
and the animal; the former of which draws 

| off, 
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off, the latter retains and promotes animal SER M. 
heat; and is found to aſſiſt in the cure 8 


ſome very critical diſtempers. What would 
the labour of man avail, without the ſtrength 
and patience of beaſts to aſſiſt him in the 
cultivation of the earth, and the neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs of life? eyen the fierceſt of creatures 
made to be taken and defiroyed *, have their 
uſe ; for, in takingand deſtroying them, man 
is employed; and fo one great purpoſe of his 
preſent life is anſwered. Whoever conſiders 


this, will find, that the true ſtate of nature is 


a ſtate of ſociety ; in which men neceſſarliy 
united againſt the beaſts of the field, which 
would otherwiſe prevail againſt them: and he 


is fitteſt to be a leader in natural ſociety, who 
can beſt defend others againſt their natural 


enemies the beaſts. Thus from the nature 
of wild beaſts ariſes one of the employments 


of man, which is that of hunting: to which 


war is nearly allied, as another ſort of hunt- 


ing; and it ſhould never be entered upon, 


but for reaſons the ſame with thoſe which 
arm us againſt the beaſts that would devour 
us; that is, for ſelf-defence; though it is 


* 2 Pet, 11, 12. 


too 
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8 ERM. too true in fact, that men hunt men for be 
—— their ſpoils, as they hunt wild beaſts for their in 
{ ſkins: and the ſcalps of men are the trophies in 
of ſome, as the ſcalps of foxes are nailed up al 
by others againſt a wall. ne 

Y% i 
7 T0 
Hunters and warriors make a great figure i ar 
in the world; but .he that feeds the ſheep pl 
is more honourably employed than he who fe 


purſues the lion. The attendance of man 
upon thoſe innocent creatures which God 
hath ordained for his uſe, 1s an employment 
which ſucceeded to the life of paradiſe. The 
holy patriarchs and ſervants of God were 
taught to prefer the occupation of ſhepherds. 
Their riches conſiſted in flocks and herds; 
and it was their pleaſure, as well as their 
labour, to wait upon them in tents, amidſt 
the various and beautiful ſcenery of the 
mountains, the groves, the fields, and 
ſtreams of water. The fancy of man hath 
always been delighted with the ſimple plea- 
ſures of the paſtoral life; which probably 
afforded matter to the firſt poetry before the 
| tumultuous ſcenes of war and ſlaughter had 
been 
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imagination has a pleaſure in reſigning them 
all, to dwell upon the leſs improved man- 
ners of thoſe who lived in the purer ages. 
O happy ſtate of health, innocence, plenty, 
and pleaſure; plenty without luxury, and 
pleaſure without corruption! How far pre- 
ferable to that artificial ſtate of life, into 
which we have been brought by over- 


commerce too much extended! where cor- 


quently unhealthy modes of living, per- 
plexity of law, conſumption of property, 
and other kindred evils, conſpire to render 
life ſo vain and unſatis factory, that many 
throw it away in deſpair, as not worth hav- 
ing. A falſe glare of tinſelled happineſs is 
found amongſt the rich and the great, with 
ſuch diſtreſſing want and miſery amongſt 
the poor, as nature knows nothing of; and 
W which can arſe only from the falſe principles 


and * * 
. N 


ſtrained refinements in civilization, and 


ruption of manners, unnatural, and conſe- 


and ſelfiſh views and expedients of a weak 
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been celebrated in verſe. Whatever the 1 M. 


| improvements of modern times may be, the —— 


* 


= SERM. 


— 


ſome natural uſe; but all have their intel - 


queſtion was well argued, and wiſely deter. 


, overpowered ; he can take them as his pro- » 


Confideration on 1 the Nature and 


It hath been made a queſtion, whether 
the world and the creatures that belong to i 
it were made for the benefit of man: which 


mined in the affirmative, by the philoſophi. 
cal orator of Rome: but the modern infidel, 
to make man an inconſiderable being, has: : 
ſtrong propenſity to the negative; and ſome 3 
poets, in their way of arguing, have attempt. 
ed to make the ſubject ridiculous. We 
ſee that even the fierceſt creatures have their : 
uſe, by driving men into ſociety for their 
mutual defence. All creatures in generil : 
are the ſubjects of man, whoſe dominion i; . 
eſtabliſhed by a charter from heaven. By ; 
the reaſon and underſtanding of man the q 
{wifteſt are overtaken, and the ſtrongeſt arc 7 


perty, manage them as his ſervants, con- 
fine them as his captives, and deſtroy them 
at his pleaſure: they are imprefled with a 
fear and dread of him, as if they were ſen- 
{ible of his power. Moſt of them ſerve to 


lectual uſe, in giving neceſſary ideas and L 
leflons 
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aer 1eflons of wiſdom to the mind of man, The 8 . 
to goodneſs of God is no where more manifeſt —— 
ch rhan in this intellectual application of brute 
er- animals and their properties; no one crea- 
Ns ture upon earth can make that uſe of man, 


which man makes of all the reſt; in render- 
ing himſelf, if he will, a better reaſoner, 
Ja better citizen, a more devout worſhipper 
of God. This is ſo 1 important a part of our 


1 

Ve BY preſent ſubject, fo curious in itſelf, and fo 

ir neceflary to the improvement of the human 

it underſtanding, that 1 muſt beg your atten- 
tion, while I dwell upon it as far as the 
time will permit. ' 
1 


x. Firſt then, we borrow. from bealts, 
cattle, and creeping things of the earth, 
many of. our beſt ideas of moral good and 
evil. As it was faid by Solomon, Go to 
«*« the ant, conſider her ways and be wiſe;“ 
ſo might it be ſaid, with parity of reaſon, go 
to the ſheep for a pattern of ſubmiſſion and 
obedience: go to the ox for an example of 
patient labour: go to the ſwine; conſider 
its ſtubborn diſpoſition, its intemperance, 


and 
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SERM. and beaſtly uncleanneſs; and thence leath 
— to abhor and avoid them. The paſſage ta. 
ken by St. Paul from the poet Callimachu 


from the qualities of brute creatures, which 


been abuſed by the idolaters of Egypt; fo 


Confiderations on the Nature atid 


contains' a plain alluſion to the unprofitable 
character of this beaſt—** The Cretians are 
always liars,” evil beaſts, flow bellies®:” for : 
the ſwine of the Eaſtern countries drags it : 
belly upon the ground, and is ſo incapable 2 
of ſpeed,” that it can ſcarcely walk. And 
ſuch is man, if he is a ſlave to his bodily : 
appetites; his feet are retarded by the he: 
vineſs of his nature, and he can make no 
progreſs in any work that is en uſeful, 5 


or r ingenious. 
The firſt man was inſtructed in Paradiſe 1 


God ſummoned before him for his obſerva- 
tion. The firſt writing in the world was 
by pictures and forms of animal life, for 
the conveying of religious and moral truth 
to the mind, before alphabetical writing 
was in uſe. Theſe forms or likeneſſes had 


* Kpnlles az Vevrat, naxa Inpia, Yasepe; apyar. Tit. i. 12. 


God 


/ 
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God forbad the uſe of them, and appointed 8 2 M. 


the alphabetical ſignatures in their ſtead; — 
which ſtill retain ſome traces of the old ani- 
mal forms *. The moral fables of antiqui- 

e ty are chiefly founded on the properties and 
manners of brute creatures, which are made 

co converſe and reaſon according to the views 

and tempers of each, and ſo to give notice 

of the ways of different ſorts of men. Thus 

alſo did God inſtru his people in the 

law of Moſes, by ordering their diet as they 


2 

0 : were to order their conver ation. The un- 

I clean, and the rapacious, were prohibited, 
= and, as it were, excommunicated; the uſe- 
fol, gentle, and obedient were ſelected for 

{ food and facrifice. The - prophets explain 

þ WE things in the fame way. J/aiah deſcribes 


the converſion of cruel and immoral hea- 
thens to-the goſpel of peace, under the fi- 
gure of a miraculous reformation amongſt the 
wild beaſts of the earth; when zhe lion ſhould 
eat ſtraw like the ox, the wolf and the lamb 


* See ſome very ingenious obſervations on the 
Origin and Progreſs of Alphabetic: Writing, by the 
Rev. Mr. *. ns for Cadel. 
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SER. M. ſhould feed together, and all the ſavage kinds 
— ſhould put off the nature of evil beaſts, as 


formerly when they had all lived quietly un- 
der the ſame roof in Noah's ark, a figure 
of the church of Chriſt, The New Teſta- 
ment carries on the ſame mode of inſtruc. 
tion, and Peter is taught in a viſion that a 
communication was to be opened between 
Jews and the Gentiles, under the figure 
of a liberty to eat all kinds of unclean beaſts, 
now to be made clean by their reception to 
the purity of the goſpel * .Even the ill qua- 
lities of the great adverſary of mankind- are 
ſet forth for our dread and abhorrence, from 
Geneſis to the Revelation, under the emblem 


of the old ſerpent, curſed above every beaſt of 


the field; infidious, infinuating, double-ton- 
gued, and having the power F death in his 
bite, We ſee him again under the emblem 
of a raaring lion, going about and ſeeking 
whom he may devour. Thus are all the crea- 
tures ſerviceable, both good and bad, in 
giving us ideas for the improvement of the 


mind and manners. 


* See Acts x. Compare verſes 14, 15, and 28. 
0 2. We 
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2. We may obſerve next, that induſtry _ M. 
and activity are recommended to us by tſjge 


example of the whole animal creation. 


All work, that they may eat; and therefore, 
he, who does not work, is not fit to live. 
All creatures ſeek their meat from God; it is 
not provided for any of them in an in- 
active ſtate, but they muſt employ them- 
ſelves to find and obtain it. Birds of the 
air are upon the wing from morning till 
evening. Wild creatures muſt hunt before 
they can be fed. Some partake of that ſen- 
tence of labour paſſed upon man after the 
fall, and labour with him for their daily 
food. If it is then the appointment of God, 
that all his creatures ſhould be in action, 
the idle man is a monſter in the creation, 
who muſt pay for his offence either by po- 
verty, ſickneſs, ignorance, or vice; and 
muſt, in ſome reſpect or other, become a 
nuiſance to ſociety; on which conſideration, 
it is a great evil in government to maintain 
any, or to ſuffer any, for want of r 
ment, to live idly. a 

Vol. I. — 1 3. From 
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S ERM. 
IV. 
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Conſiderations on the Nature and 


3. From the ſtate of beaſts under the 
dominion of man, as God hath wiſely eſta- 
bliſhed it, the parallel is very ſtrong for the 
benefit and neceſſity of ee. e 
mankind, FED 


5 n brute beaſts we find the two claſ- 
ſes of wild and tame, totally differing in 
their manners, and in a ſtate of hoſtility 
with each other. Man is over them all, 


to feed the gentle and domeſtic, to reward 


the laborious, and to ſecure them from the 
incurſions of the common enemy. To the 
one ſort he is a governor and protector; to 
the other an avenger, who ought not to 


bear the ſword in vain; for if he does, he 


himſelf muſt ſuffer by it as well as the beaſts 
that are committed to his care; the enemy 
being equally at war with both. 


Let us now ſuppoſe this law of ſubor- 
dination and ſubjection to be diſſolved: let us 
ſuppoſe the authority of man to be with- 
drawn, and all animals abandoned to their 
ntaural liberty: what would be the conſe- 

quence? 


Occonomy . of Beaſts and Cattle. 
conſequence? The ſwine would make his 


part good by his impudence, and would 


root up the fruits of the earth in fields or 
gardens at his pleaſure. Foxes, and other 
vermin, would no longer be thieves, be- 
eauſe there would be none to judge them, 
and ſo they would take what they wanted 
by natural right. The wolves would ſcat- 


ter the ſheep and tear them to pieces: the 


dogs, having no maſter to encourage and 
direct them, would forget their duty, and 
join the enemy: and thus the beſt part of 
the animal creation would become a prey 
to the worſt. The dogs might perchance 
quarrel ſometimes with a wolf: but the 
ſheep would be no gainers by that. 


In order to bring things to this ſtate, the 


wolf might perſuade, the ſheep, that the 


power of the ſhepherd is an impoſition, a 
baſe encroachment of that tyrant and uſur- 


per man; that all creatures are born free 


and egual; and that they would ſee bleſſed 


times, if they were to aſſert their natural 


rights and become independent. The wolf, 
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Confiderations on the Nature and 
' SERM. that ſhould thus argue for univerſal liberty, 


would be a wiſe wolf; for he would ſoon 
be a gainer: but the ſheep that ſhould ad- 
mit the argument, and bring up her lambs 
in the doctrine, would be a filly ſheep in- 
deed ; for ſhe would ſoon be a loſer, chaſed 
out of her paſture, and worried out of her 
| | 


Among men there certainly is the ſame 
difference as among the beaſts, There is a 
ſort of them with hard and'unfeeling tem- 
pers, impudent foreheads, idle diſpoſitions, 
yoracious appetites, and endleſs wants: who 


will puſh themſelves into importance, and 


make their party good either by importuni- 
ty or by force, There is another ſort, mo- 


deſt, ſober, and gentle; fearful of offend- 
ing, and contented with a little. This dif- 
ference, ſo obvious and indiſputable, is 
totally overlooked by thoſe who plead for 


univerſal liberty and natural equality: for 


men are no more equal in their natures 
than the lamb and the lion's whelp: and 


ſuppoſing liberty to be univerſal, the bold, 
| tte 
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the impudent, the idle, and the rapacious, 8 ER M. M. 


inſtantly make their fortunes out of the — | 


peaceable and the patient. Therefore theſe 
can never live together in the world, but 
under the ordinance of God, who has ap- 


pointed an authority of law and magiſtracy, 


which lays a common reſtraint upon all : 
whence all good men, who mean well and 
know their duty, will pray for thoſe who 
are in authority, that God would direct 
their counſels and ſtrengthen their hands 
in the execution of his laws, for the com- 


mon good: that the fences may not be 


weak, nor the beaſt of prey find friends and 
accomplices within the fold. It is of per- 


nicious conſequence to the peace of man- 


kind, that there is a certain wild ſpirit of 
reforming policy, which, whether it works 
with the commanding air and garb of phi- 
loſophy, or with the powers of oratory, or 
the fancies of poetry, can never reſt till it 
has made men wolves to one another ; for, 
as things are, this muſt be the effectꝰof na- 
tural equality brought to its proper iſſue. If 
we would reaſon like men, let us firſt in- 
form ourſelves from the regulations and 
14 laws 
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SERM.. "Li which God hath eſtabliſhed in the 


IX.. 


— world: this will be our beſt philoſophy. 


When oratory takes us off from this ground, 
it is nothing but ſophiſtry; and poetry, 
when it miſrepreſents the nature of things, 
is deluſion oy madneſs, 


| 


4 But now, fourthly, as s the animal crea-. 
tion ſets before us the natural intereſts of 
men in ſociety, it leads us farther on to 
the attributes and perfections of God; as 
the ſtream, if we trace it upwards, muſt 
bring us to the fountain. The whole world, 
as an effect, is ſo conſtituted as to inſtru 
us in the nature of its cauſe. Thus the 
effect of motion in the world demonſtrates 


a cauſe which has motion from itſelf, and 


in which all other motion muſt begin. De- 


rivative life in living creatures muſt de- 


ſcend from a life which is original; that is, 
from a Being, who, as the Scripture * 
only hath immortality. 


The faculty of ſight, ſo piercing and ex- 
tenſive in ſome creatures, and ſo neceſſary 
to 
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to all, directs us to an all- ſeeing Power, 8 E RM 


from which nothing can be hid. He that —— 


made the eye muſt ſee with perfect ſight, 
and be the witneſs. of our ſecret thoughts. 
The appearance. of mechanical art in ani- 
mals, which is wonderful and incompre- 
henſible in ſome kinds, is a ſpecimen or 
emanation of that conſummate art and. ſkill 
which are in the Creator himſelf, Natural 
affection in animals toward their young 1s 
a proof that the Creator, who infuſed it, 
hath the ſame affection to his own creatures 
eſpecially to man; for we are bis offspring. 
The workings of natural affection in the 


creature are appealed to, as a ſign or pledge 


of his own tender mercies to us: can a wo- 
man forget ber ſucking child, that ſhe ſhould 
not have compaſſion on the ſon of ben womb? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will not J forget 
thee. Our Saviour infiſts upon a like ex- 
ample in nature to give us an idea of his 
own tenderneſs toward his people: how of- 
ten would I have gathered thy children toge- 
tber, even as à hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings ! From theſe and other like 
14 
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Conſiderations on the Nature and 


5 in examples we infer with certainty, that 
— whatſoever ĩs good or excellent in the erea- 


ture, the original of all that goodneſs is in 
the Creator himſelf; the whole world being 


as it were a tranſcript or transfuſion of the 
Divine Mind, 


8. Laſtly, from the bangen of 


thoſe wonderful inſtincts which are found 
in living creatures, it ſhould be our earneſt 
deſire and our higheſt ambition to have God 
for our teacher, The ſtork, the turtle, 
the crane, and the ſwallow, know their 
appointed times*, and find an unbeaten, i in- 
viſible track through the air, and over the 
wide ocean to a diſtant climate. The ſpi- 
der ſpreads and ſuſpends its web by the 
niceſt rules of art, The beaver, the archi- 
tet. of the. waters, builds an habitation 
which no human architect could contrive or 
execute. The bird weaves a neſt of untract- 
able materials, which i it diſpoſes and adjuſts 
without any difficulty, The bee deſigns 
with unerring {kill what no geometrician 


could 
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could teach, and 'meaſures its work in the 
dark. As a chemiſt, it has the grand ſe- 
cret of tranſmutation ; extracting the ſweets . 
eſt of meat from the moſt poiſonous of 
herbs. See how wiſe all theſe are, with- 
out the tedious forms of practice and ex- 
perience! they have no elements to learn, 
but are well read by immediate infuſion. 
From the ſame power, and in the ſame 
compendious manner, did the Apoſtles on 
the day of Pentecoſt attain to the knowledge 
of all languages without learning them, 
The working of God is to us as unaccount- 
able in the one way of teaching as in the 
other. And doth not God ſtill give to man 
a ſenſe and a power ſuperior to reaſon, when 
he appears plainly to have given ſuch a pow- 
er to inferior creatures? Will not he ſtill 
teach man, who continueth to teach the 
beaſts of the earth and the fowls of heaven? 
Therefore, if any man lack wiſdom let him 
alk of God, who certainly will give to men 
as liberally as to brutes; and they have a 
promiſe that they ſhall be anſwered if they 
apply for direction. Where ſhall the ant or 

"MM . the 


Confiderations on the Nature and 
the bee go, but to the Creator, to learn 


. what no reaſon of man can teach them ? 


And whither ſhall man go but to the ſame. 
teacher: The knowledge he wants is not 

from himſelf, but from the ſpirit of truth, 
and the word of Revelation; and now, by 
the ſending of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
publication of the goſpel, we ſee that ful. 
filled which was written in the prophets, 
they ſhall be all taught of God: the grace of 
God hath been given to all nations as uni- 
verſally as inſtin& hath been infuſed into 
all the kinds of living creatures: and ſo God 
is juſt and equal 1 in all his works: what 
we have not in the ordinary way of nature, 
we obtain in the extraordinary way of grace; 
which is the better and the wiſer way upon 
all accounts; and he, who pretends to have 
by nature what God giveth by grace, is 
more unprovided, and in a worſe condi - 


tion, than the beaſts that periſh. 


6. Upon the whole; the animal world 
ſets before us the moſt evident aſſurances of 
the Divine - wiſdom, power, and goodneſs: 

and 


Occonomy of Beaſts and Cattle: 


and our duty, in reſpect to this ſubject, is 
equally plain from what has been ſaid. As 


the government of all creatures is commit- 
ted to man by the Creator, not obtained by 
chance, it muſt be conſidered as a fruſt, 
which we are ſeriouſly and faithfully to dife 
charge. We think few men are fit to be 
kings, and are ſtrangely apprehenſive of 


deſpotiſm: yet is every man an abſolute 


monarch over theſe poor brute ſubjects; 
often ſhamefully abuſed by the wanton, the 


paſſionate, and the hard-hearted ! A rig. 


teous man, who doeth good from a ſenſe of 
duty, regardeth the life of bis beaſt *: he ab- 
' ſtains from all cruelty ; he rewards the la- 


bour of his brute ſervants and domeſtics, 


and delights to render their lives as eaſy and 
comfortable as he can; knowing that he 
muſt give an account of this as of every 
other truſt. In their natural capacity, he 
uſes them for his benefit with thankfulneſs 


to their Maker: in their intellectual appli- 


cation, he derives improvement to his mind 
from the contemplation of their natures. 


* Prov. xii. 10. 


That 


Confiderations on the Nature and 


| SERM. That man is a poor animal, not worthy of 
E22 the natne of a man, who looks upon beaſts 


as beaſts look upon him, and learns no- 
thing from them; when a wiſe man may 
gather ſo much inſtruction, to ſerve him in 
every relation of life, whether "65 ſo- 

_ caal, civil, or religious. 3 


When we ſee what wwifdom is found in the 
beaſts of the earth and fowls of the heaven; 
how they perform what ſurpaſſes the pow- 
er of reaſon, becauſe God worketh in them; 
let us apply to their teacher, that he may 
aſſiſt us in all the works neceſſary to the 
ſaving of our ſouls: that we may be as 
wiſe for the next world as they are for their 
well-being in this world. Whatſoever gifts 
and talents are neceſſary to them, they 
have by nature without aſking; for they 
cannot aſk: what we want, we muſt pray 
for; God having made his teaching unto 
us an object of choice, and endued us with 
ſpeech for the great ends of praying to him 
and praiſiug him. To Him therefore, who 
is only wiſe, who only hath immortality, 

the 
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; the Lord and giver of life, who is magni- 8 1 
ö fied in all his works, even the Father, the wv 
. Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, three perſons 


| and one God, be aſcribed all-honour, glory, 
| power, and dominion, now and for ever- 
: more, Amen, 
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SERMON v. 


AND GOD SAID, LET THE WATERS UNDER THE 
HEAVEN BE GATHERED TOGETHER UNTO ONE 
PLACE, AND LET THE DRY LAND APPEAR : 
AND IT WAS s0. AND GOD CALLED THE 
DRY LAND EARTH, AND THE GATHERING 
TOGETHER OF THE WATERS CALLED HB 
SEAS : AND GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD. 
GEN. I. 9, 10. 


HE earth is generally conſidered as 8 — 
the place of man's habitation, and ——. 

the theatre of thoſe various actions which 
have filled the pages of hiſtory. When we 
take the earth in this ſenſe, we find it a bad 
and a troubleſome world, a ſcene of error and 
confuſion, in which the exploits of the miſ- 
chievous bear away the prize from the 
actions of the virtuous, and the moſt wicked 
of men are celebrated as the benefactors of 

| | | man- 
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On the Earth as its Minerals. 


| SERM, mankind. Here warlike nations have ex- 

„ tended their borders, and erected kingdoms, 
which appeared in great fptendor for a 
' time; to ſerve the purpoſes of God's provi- 


dence, and then vaniſhed away like a fiery 


meteor of the night. Here have buſy men, 
by fraud and violence, obtained large poſ- - 


ſeſſions, which ſoon changed their owners ; 
and raiſed magnificent buildings; which are 
fallen into the duſt. Thus do all the works 
of men upon earth paſs away, while the 
cuarth itſelf, which is the work of God, and 
Is innocent of all the evil that is done upon 
it, ſtandeth ſure, and his building ſuffereth 
no decay. | 


This is the earth which I would now 
propoſe to your conſideration: the natural 
hiſtory is very different from its political; 
and, I truſt, we ſhall find it both an agree- 

able and an edifying ſu hed. 


Writers, who have given us deſcriptions 
of the natural world, have divided it into 
three grand departments or kingdoms, of 


plants, 
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On the Earth and its mineral. 
plants, animals, and minerals, Of plants 
and animals I have treated in two former 


diſcourſes ; and I ſhall proceed now to the 
conſideration of the earth and its minerals; 


in which we ſhall every where ſee the moſt 


evident proofs of the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God, and by which the truth of his re- 


velation will be illuſtrated and confirmed. 


I ſhall enter into no curious theories: 


nor will there be any occaſion for it. The 


great outlines of nature are fitteſt for all 
the purpoſes of chriſtian edification. The 
plaineſt things, and ſuch as are beſt under- 
ſtood by every- capacity, are generally the 
moſt wonderful, and the moſt improving 
to the mind that meditates upon them. 

Where there is much curioſity and diffi- 
_ culty, there is frequently leſs profit. 


The words of the text relate the genera- 
tion or birth of what is called zhe Earth; 
that immenſe body of land and water, 
which human writers call the terraqueous 
globe from which we learn, that, as the 
Vol. II. „ dry 
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9 dry land did not appear till the waters were 
Mc gathered together, the land was formed un- 


der water. The wiſdom of this mode of 
formation is evident; although the progreſs 


of it muſt be above our comprehenſion, 


For in water all the materials of the earth 
were eaſily moved; and by means of water, 
ſolution, ſeparation, aſſociation and ſubſi- 
dence are manifeſtly promoted; and ac- 


cordingly, by thoſe who dig into the earth, 


its ſolid materials are found to be duly 


forted, and have the appearance of a ſediment, 


which had once floated in water, and after- 
wards ſettled out of it. And if the ſtrata 
of the earth in mountains are not now pa- 
rallel to the horizon, but often very oblique, 
and ſometimes nearly -perpendicular, yet 
the conſtruction of ſuch maſſes ſhews that 


they had ſettled in a regular form, and were 


brought by ſome force afterwards to their 
preſent ſituation. 


As the earth appears to have been formed 
under the waters, it 1s as manifeſt, to every 
attentive obſerver, that the waters did once 

retire. 


; 
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retire from the whole ſurface of the earth. 9 


When we compare ſmall things with great, 
we find, that as the larid and the channels 
of rivers are worn into precipices, pits, 
and winding furrows, by the departure 
of occaſional inundations, fo the ſurface of 
the earth, upon a ſcale proportionably 
larger, doth every where preſent to the 
ſight the effect of deſcending waters. From 
the tops of the higheſt mountains, it is 
furrowed with channels; which, meeting 
others in their deſcent, grow wider and 
deeper, and wind about, as water doth 
in its progreſs, till they fall into the bed of 
ſome river, or lead us down to the ſea; 
into which they retired when they" ſubſided 
from the land. 


From this retiring of the waters, we 
derive the inequality of the earth's ſurface: 
and to that inequality we owe the genera- 
tion of ſprings and rivers, the feeding of 
metallic ores and minerals in the fiſſures of 
the earth, and the regular draining off of 
waters, with an uninterrupted courſe, to- 
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8 ERM. ward the ſea, And to the great water. 
——— courlcs of the earth we owe moſt of thoſe 


proſpe&s which delight the eye. The 
waters, which once covered the earth, 
having forced their way down to the ſea, 


left a way open for other waters ever after, 


over the whole face of the earth. Let the 
ſtream ſtart from the higher grounds, and 
it will no where be detained till it falls into 


the ocean; which is a wonderful proviſion 


of divine providence, though not commonly 


attended to; and how it could have been 


brought to paſs by any other mode of for- 
mation but that related in the Scripture, 


© doth not appear. The elegant ſerpentine 


diſpoſition of vallies, occaſioned by the de- 
ſcent of water, conſtitutes the chief beauty 
of dur proſpects. Where the ſoil is ſoft 
and moveable, theſe cavities are eaſy and 
gradual, and the bottoms are rich with the 


vegetable matter which has been waſhed off 


from the higher grounds. But in lands 
of an harder texture, rocks are under- 
mined and overthrown ; frightful precipices 
are formed by their fractures; and the val- 

3 lies 
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lies are rough with ſtones and rubbiſh, 8ER NM. 
Yet we are no loſers: for here the lines of wp 
nature are bolder. Where the face of a 
country is abrupt and irregular, it becomes 
ſublime and magnificent; as a building in | 
ruins makes a better picture, and is a fitter 
ſubject for a painter than where it has a flat 
and regular face, A new building, which 
is the production of human art, bath a lit- 
tleneſs about it, from the uniformity of its 
lines; but when time and the elements have 
done their work upon it, it approaches 
nearer to the grandeur of nature. 


The ſea, conſidered in itſelf, with the pe- 
riodical motion of its tides and its occaſional 
commotions by winds and ſtorms, gives us a 

ſtupendous idea of the power and greatneſs 
of God, who hath this raging element ſo 
much under his command, that he is re- 
preſented to us as holding the ſeas and wa- 
ters of the world in the ho/low of his hand. 
Nor is his goodneſs leſs evident than his 
power: for the agitation of the ſea, by the 
daily reciprocations of the tides, contributes 
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SEN M. to the purity and wholeſomeneſs of the air; 


\—— the labour of man is aſſiſted by the advance 


and retreat of the waters through tracts of 
inland country. The ſea, which ſeems 
to divide the inhabitants of the world from 
each other, keeps up an intercourſe more 
effectually between the moſt diſtant parts 
of the globe, Mankind are likewiſe abun- 
dantly fed by the waters of the ſea; where - 
in the creatures of God multiply in a much 
greater proportion than by land, and are 


all maintained without the coſt or atten- 


dance of man: they are a ſingular flock, 
which have no ſhepherd but the Creator 
himſelf, who conducts them, at different 
ſeaſons, in unmeaſureable ſhoals, to ſupply 


the world with nouriſhment. 


From this haſty ſurvey of the earth, we 
cannqt but be ſtruck with the many ends 
which are anſwered by the generation of 


the earth from the waters of the ſea, al- 


though we have conſidered but a part of 
them, 


When 
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When we examine the ſubſtance or matter 8 ERM. 
of the earth, we find all things uſeful, all 


adminiſtring in various ways to our ſupport 


and convenien e. Even the very dirt we 


tread upon is a compoſt of rich principles, 
which ſupply the neceſſary nouriſhment to 
plants: and when particles from an offen- 
five putrid maſs of earthy matter are diffuſed 
through the frame of a vegetable, they put 
on an appearance of beauty, which is daz- 
zling to the eyes, and emit a fragrance, 
which is raviſhing to the ſenſe. If ſuch a 
thing had not yet been, and we were told 
that it would be, mortals affecting wiſdom 
would have ſignified their doubts; as when 
it was queſtioned what the riſing * tbe 
dead fouls mean. 


Below the ſurface of the earth, we find 
the various ſorts of ſtones; the ores of me- 


tals and minerals; and the ſtones which 


are called precious, from their beauty and 


rarity. The common uſes of ſtone in 
building, and the ſeveral degrees of them 


from the coarſeſt rock to the fineſt marble, 
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SERM. are well known: but ſtill, the ſituation of 
—ſtone, as it lies in the earth, with the 


property of that ſtone which is moſt ordi- 
nary, are worthy of particular conſidera- 
tion. Beds of ſtone, as they lie in the 
quarry, are parted here and there with 
perpendicular cracks, by means of which 
the largeſt maſſes become acceſſible, and | 


| ſubje& to ſuch forces as will ſeparate and 


raiſe them up: and unleſs the beds of flone 
had been thus naturally parted, all the art 
of man would have been inſufficient to 
extract ſtones from the earth, for the com- 
mon uſes of life. Some are of ſuch a 
grain that they will ſplit like wood, and 
may be ſhivered, even without a tool, into 


thin plates. by the force of the weather, 


But wonderful above all is the property of 
the limeſtone; which, when its native 
moiſture is totally expelled by fire, im- 
bibes water with ſuch force that it falls into 
an impalpable powder, and forms a cement 
by which ſeparate ſtones are indiſſolubly 
joined into one body: and it holds them 
together more firmly at tlie end of a thou- 

5 land 
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fand years than it did at firſt, This is a SERM. 
V. 
diſcovery of ſuch importance in the art of — 


building, that it is probably as ancient as 
the art itſelf. The uſe of ſtone and mortar 
is ſpoken of as known before the building 

of Babel: and how it could be found out, 
doth not appear; becauſe, I think, there 
is no operation in the common courſe of 
nature which could lead to it. | 


It would anſwer no purpoſe here to re- 
count the various ſorts of opaque ſtones; 
| ſome curious for their beauty, others excel- 
lent for their uſe. The flint enables us 
to produce fire, of which no creature but 
man hath the uſe and management. The 
fierceſt of wild beaſts fly from the fight 
with terror; and dread that fire which 1s 
kindled by man, as man himſelf dreads the 
fire of Ring which! is ſent from heaven. 


In regard to the common ſtones of the 
earth, there is a certain fact which muſt 
excite the curioſity of thoſe who attend to 
it, Of the pebble kinds, the greater part 
are 
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SEN NM. are formed out of fragments of ſtone, ſpar, 
— and marble rounded by trituration in wa- 


ter; of which kind millions are agitated 
to and fro, and worn by the motion of the 


tides upon the ſhores of the ſea. The inland 


parts of the earth, to the- greateſt depths, 


contain theſe pebbles; which, being the 
production of the ſea. could never have 
been formed where they are found, and 
muſt, therefore, have been originally lodg- 
ed by water in places which are now re- 
mote from the ſea. The ſame may be ſaid 
of an immenſe quantity of ſand, which, 
though it is now lying in dry beds of earth, 
has the certain marks of trituration by wa» 
ter. 


Metals and minerals, which are the more 
valuable productions of the earth, are, in 
form and appearance, but another kind of 
ſtones; under which name they are men- 
tioned in the book of Deuteronomy ; where 


Moſes commends the promiſed land to the 


people, as a land whoſe fones are iron, and 


out of whoſe hills they might dig braſs; not 
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in the form of braſs, but of tones, out of SER N. 


which braſs might be extracted, and com- 
pounded by the labour of man, and the 
rules of art. All the treaſures of the earth 
are found in an imperfect ſtate, which calls 
for the arts of chemiſtry, and makes work 
for the fires of the refiner; but, when due 
pains have been beſtowed upon them, then 
we diſcover what a pure and ſplendid na- 
ture is given to them by the Creator. 
Who would think, that burniſhed gold, 
and poliſhed ſteel, ſhould have been in an 
obſcure ſtate, like the ſtones of the earth? 
The mind of man improved by education 
is juſt as different from the ſame mind in 
the ſtate of nature, 


Such is the riehneſs and brightneſs of 
the ſeveral kinds of metals, that it hath been 
the cuſtom with men, from time immemo- 
rial, to give to the metals of the earth the 
ſame names as to the lights of heaven, accor- 
ding to their colour and their dignity. Gold is 
allied to the /un, from its yellow colour, 
and its ſplendor ; filver to the moon, from 
| Its 
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* M. its whiteneſs, and as being next in dignity 
—— to the ſun, Mercury or quickſilver takes 


its name from the planet neareſt to the 
ſun; copper from the planet next in order: 
iron, tin, and lead, were given to the re- 
maining planets more remote from the ſun, 


The natural hiſtory of the metals ſeems 
to have had a conſiderable ſhare in the 


mythological myſteries of heatheniſm.* 
But leaving theſe fanciful doctrines of men, 
who gave the honour of God's works to 


their idols, we may go on from the me- 


® Copper had its name from the Ifland of Cy- 


prus, where the uſe of braſs was ſaid to have been 
firſt invented; (In Cypro, ubi prima fuit æris in- 
ventio. Plin. Lib. 34, cap. 2.) and hence we may 
account for the myſtical dedication of that Iſland 
to Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs, (Diva potens Cypri. 
Hor.) who agrees in name with a planet in the hea- 
vens, and with the ore of Copper in the earth. On 
this plan, it is very probable that the fable of Ju- 
piter's burial in the ifland of Crete might, at the bot- 
tom, be nothing but a mythological mode of ſignify- 
ing to thoſe who were in the ſecret, that tin was 
found under ground in that ifland, 
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tals to the gems, which are of an high- SE — 
er order, and a more refined nature. Here : 
the glory of the terreſtrial approaches very 
near to the glory of the celeſtial bodies; 
eſpecially in the diamond, the prince of 
precious ſtones; which vies in purity and 

_ brightneſs with the matter of the heavens, 
and appears like embodied light; inſomuch 
that, if the fluid of light could be fixed 
into an ice, as the fluid of water is, we 
may imagine that ſomething like the dia» 
mond would be produced. It is remark- 
able, that the brigbteſt matter of the earth 
is united with the richeſt, for the forma- 
tion of a precious ſtone; the various ſorts 
which receive their colour from ſome me- 
tal; as the ruby from gold; the emerald 
from copper; whence emeralds were com- 
monly found in the copper mines of Cy- 
prus*#, When the metals are united to a 
chryſtalline, or peilucid baſis, they form a 
gem: but, if to an opaque earthy matter, 
they form the high- coloured earths of the 
painters, which all derive their beauty 


* Theophraſtus. | 


from 
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8 A from ſome metallic mixture. It is further 
— remarkable, that the chryſtalline matter 


and the metal which gives it colour are 
united in nature by the mediation of wa- 
ter: whereas, if we attempt to unite them 
by art, in the artificial gems, we are obli- 


ged to have recourſe to the violence of fire, 


to diffuſe the colouring parts through the 
cryſtal. This, and ſome other like inſtan- 
ces of the difference between the chemiſtry 


of art and the chemiſtry of nature, ſhould 


make us cautious of pronouncing too ha- 
ſtily concerning ſubterraneous productions; 
leſt we take that for the effect of fire, 
which was, in reality, the effect of water. 


nſtead of naming the ſeveral minerals 
which are dug out of the earth, 1 ſhall ra- 
ther direct your attention to two which are 
of more conſequence than the reſt: theſe 
are ſalt and ſulphur. Salt preſerves from 
putrefaction; and, being ſoluble in water, 
it keeps the ſea ſweet and wholeſome. . 
Where the heats are greater, the ſea has 
more ſalt; becauſe there is more danger of 


putre- 
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putrefaction; ; which teaches us, that the SERM. 


ſea was not ſalted by accident but by degn :. 
As the doctrine of truth in the Goſpel ſaves | 
the world from moral corruption, ſo doth 

ſalt preſerve it from natural corruption; 
whence the one is uſed as a figure of the 
other. Ye are the ſalt of the earth, ſaid 
Chriſt to his preachers: without you the 
world would be as putrid as fleſh is found to 


be without the uſe of falt. 


The e e ſubſtance is ſulphur; 
of univerſal effect, as the cement of nature 
for uniting the parts of metals into maſſes, 
or mineralixing them, and giving them 
many of their properties, It is alſo the 
grand combuſtible of the world; which, 
as it deſcended from the heavens in rain 

for the deſtruction of Sodom, ſo is now the 


* The late Dr. Halley, ſuppoſing that the ſea 
grew falt by accident, in tract of time, from the 
waters waſhing away ſome ſalt from the land, 
propoſed a new method for finding the age of the 
world, from the ſaltneſs of the ſea. See PHH. Dijq. 


where ſome farther obſeryations are made on this 
ſubject. 
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SERM chief cauſe of thoſe dreadtul commotions 


— which happen in the earth, When iron 


and ſulphur and water meet together, a 
fermentation enſues, which, it ſtrong 
enough, breaks out into actual fire and 
flame. It hath pleaſed God, for wiſe 
ends, to lodge theſe different principles 
near to each other, in many places, that 
their mixture may preſent to our fight one 
of the moſt tremendous appearances in 
nature. When the ſun ſhines upon the 
calmneſs of the ocean, we underſtand that 
God is benevolent as well as great; and, 
when the volcano rages, we are to learn 
that he is juſt and terrible in his wrath and 
vengeance. When the law was given on 
mount Sinai, the whole mount trembled, 
and burned with fire, and there were 
thunders and lightnings and a thick cloud 
upon it, Here were all the appearances of 
a volcano; and, as this manifeſtation of 


God at Sinai was intended to fill the hearts 


of the people with the fear of God, by 
ſhewing them how terrible he is in his 
judgment againſt thoſe who break his 

| law;, 
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day in the world, ſhould inſpire the ſame ——, 


religious fear; and, I believe, generally does, 


to thoſe who are ſpectators of it; declaring . 
to the world, that God is the avenger of 


fin; and that the fires of nature, which 
are now but partial, and under the re- 
ſtraint of mercy and forbearance, ſhall at 
length break out to the. burning of the earth 


and of all things therein. When the flood 


came upon the world, the - fountains of the 
great deep Were opened; the waters of the 
air were added to the waters of the earth, 
and all united their forces to execute the 
divine ſentence: ſo at the laſt viſitation of 
this world, all the fountains of fire ſhall 
be opened; the burning mountains of the 
earth ſhall ſend forth all their hidden 
ſtores, while new ones ſhall be opened in 
all places; and the fires of the ſky ſhall 
co-operate with the fires of the earth, 
Modern diſcoveries have taught us, that 
the ſea, the earth, the air, the clouds, are 
replete with a ſubtile and penetrating mat- 
ter, which, while at reſt, gives us no dil- 

„„ L. turbance; 
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law; fo every burning mountain, at this 8 ERM. 
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SER M. turbance; but, when excited to action, 
— turns into a conſuming fire, which no ſub- 


ſtance can exclude, no force can reſiſt: 
ſo that the elements, which are to melt with 
fervent heat, want no accidental matter to 
inflame them: fince all things may be 
burnt up by that matter which now re- 
ſides within them, and 1s only waiting for 
the word from 1 its Creator. 


All the phænomena of nature ſpeak ſome 
religious truth to thoſe who have ears to 
hear their voice. When we ſay this, we 

do not deny that volcanos may have a na- 
_ tural uſe in purging the earth and giving 
vent to combuſtible principles, which, if 
wholly confined, might ſhake and ſhatter 
the earth to pieces before the time. Theſe 
things are very conſiſtent, becauſe the wiſ- 
dom of God works for many different ends 
by the ſame means, 


A review of the earth and its contents, 
however ſhort and imperfect, muſt inſpire 
us with an awful ſenſe of the divine power 

f and 
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and wiſdom, But we are not to ſtop there: * | 


the natural hiſtory of the earth bears an —— wy 


unanſwerable teſtimony to the truth of 
revelation; and we ſhould never fail to 
apply it to that purpoſe, when an oppor- 
tunity offers. The Scripture, which tells 
us that this earth, on which we live, is 
now under ſentence to be deſtroyed by fire, 
| doth alſo teach us, that it hath been once 
deſtroyed already by water: of which 
deſtruction the earth till bears ſuch evident 
marks, that the belief of it 1s as obvious 
to every obſerver of nature, as it is neceſ- 
fary to a Chriſtian. From the ſurface of 
the earth we underſtand, that the whole 
was once under water; which deſcended, 
with an accelerated velocity, from the land 
to the ſeas, toward which all the furrows of 
the earth are directed, and in which they 
terminate. Then, if we ſearch under the 
earth, we find, that as man is not in the ſtate 
in which God firſt made him, but fallen into 
diſorder and ſinfulneſs; ſo the earth has 
undergone ſome natural reyolution, which, 
in part, diſſolved its ſubſtance, and lodged 
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SERM. within it ſuch bodies as muſt have been 


On the Earth and its Minerals, 


tte remains of a former earth, becauſe they 


could not poſſibly be the productions of the 


preſent. Bones of animals, ſhells of fiſhes, 


fruits of trees, are found buried at all 
depths, and even in the midſt of the hard- 
eſt ſtone and marble. Whence we are to 


argue; 1. That theſe bodies were tranſ- 


ported and depofited by a flood of waters ; 


becauſe moſt of them belonged to the ſea. 


2. That the matter of the earth muſt have 


been in a ſtate of ſolution when this hap- 


pened; becauſe it could not otherwiſe have 
incloſed ſea ſhells, and filled up their ca- 
vities through the fmalleſt apertures. 2, 


That the flood was general, or common to 
the whole world; becauſe theſe monuments 


of it are found in all countries of the earth; 
on the higheſt mountain, and in tracts 
moſt remote from the ſea. 


To account for a diſorderly ſituation of 


things, out of their ſeveral places, under 
ground, we muſt apply to water or to fire; 


which two are the cauſes of all the chan- 
pd : ges 
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ges in this globe. We cannot apply to SERM 
ſubterraneous fire, becauſe here is an effect W 45 
which is univerſal, and ſubterraneous fire 
is a cauſe but partial and occaſional; the 
marks of which, when compared with 
thoſe of water, are but of ſmall extent“. 
Beſides, fire would have deſtroyed bodies 
which water preſerved; ſuch as the ten- 
dereſt ſhells, the ſkins of ſcaly fiſh, the 
fruits and leaves of vegetables. All theſe 
would bear drowning and burying, but 
could never ſurvive the devaſtations of fire. 

How could fire tranſport the productions 
of all climates into one place? But if they 
floated on water, ſubje& to winds, tides, 
and currents, ſuch a thing might eaſily be: 
accordingly, we find the fruits of the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies; bones, teeth, and ſhells 
from fiſh of different ſeas; the elephant of 
Africa, the tortoiſe of America, all near 
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* The effects of fire, compared with thoſe of wa- 
ter, may perhaps be nearly in the ſame proportion, 
as the forge of the ſmith, with its ſlags and cinders, 
when compared with the lands of the whole pariſh." 
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8 * 4 M. to one another in the ſame ſpot, * as if laid 
— vp for a teſtimony to the truth of the Holy 


Scripture, which alone gives us a faithful 


account of this great revolution in nature. 
When we are informed, that the earth we 
now inhabit is the Burying- place of a former 
earth, it is as reaſonable that we ſhould dig 
up the remains and ruins of it, as that we 
ſhould find the bones and coffins of former 
generations in the earth of a church-yard, 


Our ſubject will become more edifying, 
if we examine what uſe hath been made of 
ſome parts of it in the Scripture, 


1. Thus, for example, every man is to 
confider himſelf as clay in the hands of a 
potter, and to ſubmit himſelf, with reſig- 
nation, to the appointment of God, who 
gives to all men their proper ſtations and 
uſes in life, as the potter forms ſome veſſels 


to mean, and ſome to honourable, offices; 
and it is as vain for any man to quarrel 


* What is here ſaid is verified in the iland ä 
of Sheepy i in Kent. 


with 
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with the ordination of heaven, and throw 8 E RN. 


himſelf out of that ſphere of life in which _ 


God hath placed him, as for the clay to 
murmur againſt the deſign of the potter, 
There 1s an ancient fable of Eaſtern original, 

(for the ſon of Sirach hath it *) which 
relates the folly of the veſſel of earth in 
joining itſelf to the company of the veſſel 
of braſs; in conſequence of which it was 
broken to pieces, 


2. The treaſures of the earth are buried 
within it; ſo that they cannot be diſco- 
vered and brought forth without the la- 
bour of man: yet they are not placed fo 
deep, as to render our labour ineffectual. 
Thus hath God ordained in every other 
caſe: nothing, but what is worthleſs, is 
to be found by the indolent upon the ſur- 
face of life: every thing valuable muſt 
be obtained by labour; all wiſdom, all 
ſcience, all art and experience, are hid- 
den at a proper depth, for the exerciſe 
of the wiſe; and they, who do not ſpare 


* Ecclus : xiii. 3. 
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1 their labour, ſhall not be diſappointed in 

— their ſearch. The treaſures of wiſdom, 
in the word of God, do not lie upon the 
ſurface of the letter, for every ſuperficial 
reader to obſerve them: therefore, where 
it is ſaid, Search the Scriptures, the word 
implies that laborious kind of ſearching, 
by which the treaſures of the mine are 
diſcovered under ground. 


3- The properties of metals are very 
conſiderable, and would afford us much 
inſtruction, if the limits of this diſcourſe 
would admit of it. As gold ſtands the 
teſt of fire, ſuch is the conſtancy of true 
piety, which grows brighter and purer 
with every trial, And, as gold cannot 
be pure without being refined in the fur- 
nace, ſo cannot any man be fit for God's 
acceptance, till he hath firſt endured emp- 
lation. The father of the faithful was 
put to the fiery trial of offering up his own 
ſon for a ſacrifice, that he might be an 
example to all his children; to whom this 
warning is given * the ſon of Sirach, My 


fon 
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ſon, if thou come to ſerve the Lord, prepare 8 * M. 
thy foul for temptation for gold i ig tried i 


the fire, and acceptable men in the furnace 


of adverſity.* 


I ſuppoſe this rule to be 


ſo certain, that human life never did, nor 
ever will, admit an inſtance to the con- 


4. In the viſion of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, the four great monar- 
chies of the world are ſignified by the four 
principal metals, gold, filver, braſs, | and 


iron. The Aſſyrian monarchy has the pre- 


eminence, as well in dignity as in order 
of time, and is compared to gold. Thor, 
ſaid the prophet Daniel to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, art this head of gold: from which in- 


terpretation, his image of gold ſeems to 
have been preſumptuouſly derived; 
proud king, not content with being the 


the 


head, aſſumed to himſelf the whole body 


of worldly. empire. 


As ſilver, braſs, and iron, have leſs va- 


* Ecclus 


t ii. 15. 
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* lue than gold, the monarchies of Perſia, 
. Greece, and Rome, vrhich ſucceeded, 


muſt have had leſs ſplendor and dignity 
than the Aſſyrian; and the Roman muſt 
have been the baſeſt of all, if the Scripture 
is juſt in its compariſon. If we were to 


enter into the queſtion, how kingdoms 


are debaſed, we might obtain ſome light 
from the caſe of the Roman empire, as it 
is ſtated in this prophecy. This empire 


then, though ſtrong as iron in war, was 


of a baſer nature than thoſe which pre- 
ceded, becauſe it was unnaturally com- 
pounded of miry clay mixed with its iron; 
which two would never incorporate. It 
was compounded of military power and po- 
pular authority; to unite which, all at- 
tempts were unſucceſsful; and, conſequent- 
ly, with all that hardneſs of iron, with 
which it bruiſed and broke in pieces other 
nations, there was a conſtitutional weak- 
neſs; by reaſon of which, it was vexed 
and broken at home with eternal balan- 
eings and diviſions : and, when it had con- 
quered the world, it became its own exe- 


cut1 1Oller. 
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cutioner. The words of this prophecy SEE M. 
are very remarkable, when applied to the 3 
character and conſtitution of the Roman 
ſtate, It was partly flrong as iron in mi- 
litary force, and partly broken, from this 
_ unnatural mixture in the materials of its 
government. By the mingling of iron with 
miry clay, as it is interpreted for us by the 
prophet, it was ſignified, that they of 
this kingdom ſhould mingle themſelves with 
the ſeed of men, and not cleave to one ano- 
ther, even as iron 1s not mixed with clay. 
Imperial power, in the Scripture, is a 
divine inſtitution, of heavenly original; 
and to ſuppoſe it an human thing, and 
derive it from the power of the people, 
as the Romans did, 1s to mingle i it with 
the ſeed of men, and debaſe the nature of 
it; of which the certain conſequence is 
diſunion and weakneſs: for no ſtate can be 
ſtrong in itſelf, which is founded on prin- 
ciples ſubverſive of God's authority. Un- 
der the Aſſyrian monarchy and the Perſian, 
and the kingdoms of Greece, in the age 
of Homer, there was no queſtion con- 


cerning 
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SERM, cerning the origin of power; it aroſe after- 
? L - | 
—— wards amongſt the Greeks; and the po- 


pular ſcheme attained its higheſt degree 


of abſurdity under the Romans. Would 


to God it had never found its way amongſt 
Chriſtians; where it has done infinite miſ- 


chief, and will probably continue ſo to do, 


till it has undermined the peace of all 
mankind, and unhinged the whole poli- 
tical world! Majeſty, when it is in kings, 
is where God hath placed it: honour is then 
in the fountain of honour; but the majeſty 
of the people, which the enthuſiaſtic va- 


nity of the Romans hath ſo magnified, 


and in which they have been followed, 
for ſelfiſh ends, by libertines and deiſtical 
philoſophers, is contrary to all the ideas of 
revelation, and is inconſiſtent with com- 
mon ſenſe, A people may ſeem to them- 
ſelves to riſe higher, as the power of go- 


vernment ſinks lower; but it is all a de- 


ception; for nothing can be more evident 


than that nations are debaſed, in the eſti- 
mation of the world, by the doctrines of 


anarchy. For which of the two is the 
moſt 
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moſt reſpectable; the houſe wherein there 8 


is a proper reſpect kept up; or that where- 
in there is none? The family of the noble- 
man, whoſe domeſtics are under his au- 
thority, preſerves an appearance of great- 
neſs and elegance: but the publick houſe, 
where the people who fill it are upon a 
level with the houſeholder, 1s a ſcene of 
vulgarity and diſorder. 


5. And now, what ſhould be the end 
of all our reſearches into Nature and the 
Scripture, but to delight in giving God 
the honour that is due to him? For his 
pleaſure all things were made; and he 
will be pleaſed with men when they glo- 
rify him in his works. We ſhould there- 
fore call upon all nature to join with us 
in a Pſalm of praiſe and thankſgiving, after 
the example of the royal prophet : Prai/e 
the Lord, ye mountains and all hills, fruitful 
trees and all cedars, beaſts and all cattl.— Let 
the heavens rejoice and let the earth be 
glad; for the name of the Lord is excellent, 
and his praiſe is atove heaven and earth, 


To Him therefore, &c, 
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» 


SING TO THE HARP WITH A PSALM OF 


THANKSGIVING, PSALM XCVIIL. 6, 


HESE words, like many others in 
the Pſalms of David, aſſert and 


encourage the uſe of muſic, both vocal 


and inſtrumental, in the worſhip of God: 


the propriety and benefits of which will 


be evident from ſuch an examination of 
the ſubject, as the preſent occaſion may 
well admit of: and I hope the good af- 
fections of my hearers will be as ready to 
enter into a rational conſideration of the 


nature and uſes of muſic, as their ears are 


to be delighted with muſic. For this art 
is a great and worthy object to the un- 
derſtanding of man: it is wonderful in 
itſelf; and, in its proper and beſt uſe, it 

may. 
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W may be reckoned amongſt the ſeveral 
— means of grace, which God in his abun- 


4 


dant goodneſs hath vouchſafed to his 

church; ſome to direct our courſe through 
this vale of tears, and ſome to cheer and 
ſupport us under the trials and labours 


of it. 


Muſic will need no other recommenda- 


tion to our attention as an important ſub- 


Jet, when it ſhall be underſtood, | as I 
mean to ſhew in the firſt place, that it 
derives its origin from God bimſelf: 
whence it will follow, that fo far as it 
is God's work, it is his property, and 
may certainly be applied as ſuch to his 


| ſervice. The queſtion will be, whether 


it may be applied to any thing elſe. 


What ſhare ſoever man may ſeem to 
have in modifying, all that is found in 
this world to delight the ſenſes is pri- 
manly the work of God. Wine is pre- 
pared by human labour; mi 18 
given to us in the grape by the Creator. 


The 


. 
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The, priſmatic glaſs is the work of art; SE RM. 
but the glorious colours which it exhibits —— 
to the eye are from him who ſaid, Let 
there be light, Man is the contriver f 
muſical inſtruments; but the prineiples of 
harmony are in the elements of nature; 
and the greateſt of iuſtruments, as we 
| ſhall ſoon diſcover, was formed by the 
Creator himſelf. 'The element of air was 
as certainly ordained to give us harmonious 
ſounds in due meaſure, as to give reſpira- 
tion to the lungs. This fluid is ſo con- 
ſtituted as to make thouſands of pulſes at 
an invariable rate, by means of which the 
proportions and coincidences of muſical 
ſounds are exactly preſerved. The ſame 
wiſdom which eſtabliſhed the ſeven con- 
ſpicuous 'lights of the firmament, which 
give names to the periodical meaſure of 
time in a. week; and which hath diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſeven primary colours in the 
element of light, hath given the ſame 
limits to the ſcale of muſical degrees, all 
the varieties of which are comprehended 
within the number ſeven, 
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In the philoſophical theory of muſical 
ſounds, we diſcover ſome certain laws which 
demonſtrate that the divine wiſdom hath 
had reſpe&, and made proviſion for the de- 
light of our ſenſes, by accommodating the 


nature of ſounds to the degree of our per- 


ceptions. As this muſt be a pleaſing con- 
ſideration to the lovers of muſic, I ſhall beg 


leave to enlarge upon it. 


There is no ſuch, thing in 'muſic as a 
ſimple or ſolitary found. Every muſical 
note, whether from a ſtring, a pipe, or a 
bell, is attended by other ſmaller notes 
which ariſe out of it. When a firing ſounds 
in. its whole length, the parts alſo ſound in 
ſuch ſections or diviſions as have a certain 


proportion to the total ſound. We find by 


calculation and experiment, that theſe mea- 
ſures are harmonious in the greater of them, 
but that in the lefler they run into diſcords. 
Now herein is the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God manifeſt; that theſe ſounds are ſo at- 
tempered to the ſenſibility of the human 
ear, that we feel all the pleaſant without any 


part 
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part of the diſagreeable effect. Were the 


ear more ſenſible, or theſe diſcords louder, —— 


all muſic would be ſpoiled, 


There is another providential circum- 
ſtance in the theory of ſounds, that if a 
pipe is blown to give its proper note, a 
ſtronger blaſt will raiſe it to its octave 
(8 notes higher). This is done by an in- 
ſtantaneous leap, which if it were done by 
proceſſion from the one to the other, a8 
bodies in motion riſe or fall, not muſic, but 
a noiſe would be the conſequence, moſt diſa- 
greeable to the ear; to which nothing is 
more offenſive than a ſound riſing or falling 
by the way of the whole intermediate ſpace, 
and not by juſt intervals; for that is a prin- 
ciple of noiſes as they differ from notes: 
and a curious principle it is, if this were a 
proper occaſion for purſuing it, We find 
muſic as a work of God in the conſtitution 
of the air; which is made capable of pro- 
portionate vibrations to delight us; and in 
ſuch degree and manner as to ſave the ear 
from offence and interruption. = 

M 2 Muſic 
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Muſic may be farther traced as the work 
of God in the nature of man : for God hath 
undoubtedly made man to ſing as well as to 
ſpeak. The gift of ſpeech we cannot but 
derive from the Creator; and the gift of 
ſinging is from the ſame Author. The 
faculty, by which the voice forms muſical 
ſounds, is as wonderful as the flexures of 
the organs of ſpeech in the articulation of 
words, The human pipe 1s of a ſmall 
diameter, and very ſhort when compared 
with the pipes of an organ: yet it will diſ- 
tinctly give the ſame note with the pipe of 
an organ eight feet in length. The move- 
able operculum on the pipe of the human 
throat, which is imitated by the reed of the 
organ, has but a very ſmall range : yet with 
the contraction and expanſion of the throat 
it will utter a ſcale of ſeventeen degrees, 


and divide every whole tone into an hun- 


dred parts; which is ſuch a refinement on 
mechaniſm as exceeds all deſcription. 


But, more than this, man is an inſtru- 


ment of God in his whole frame. Beſides 


the 
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the powers of the voice in forming, and of SERME 


. 


the ear in diſtinguiſhing muſical ſounds, — 


there is a general ſenſe, or ſympathetic feel- 
ing, in the fibres and membranes of the 
body, which renders the whole frame ſuſ- 
ceptible of muſical emotion. Every perſon 
ſtrongly touched with muſic muſt be aſ- 


ſured that its effect is not confined to the 


ear, but is felt all over the frame, and to 


the inmoſt affections of the heart; diſpoſing 


us to joy and thankfulneſs on the one hand, 


or to penitential ſoftneſs and devotion on 
the other. Whence it follows, that when 
words convey to the mind the ſame ſenſe as 
the muſic does, and diſpoſe us to the ſame 
affection, then the effect of mulic is greateſt ; 
which conſideration at once gives, to vocal, 
the pre-eminence above inſtrumental muſic, 


It is a very obſervable experiment in mu- 
ſic, that when one ſtringed inſtrument 1s 
ſtruck, and another in tune with it is held 
upon the palm of the hand, it will be felt to 
tremble in all its ſolid parts. Thus doth 


the frame of man feel and anſwer to inſtru- 
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N ments of muſic, as one inſtrument anſwers 
* to another. 


Man is to be conſidered as a muſical in- 
ſtrument of God's forming; he has muſic 
in his voice, in his ear, and in his whole 
frame. Hence the Pſalmiſt, when he calls 
upon the lute and harp to awake, bath 
rightly added, I myſelf, an inſtrument 
which God hath formed for his own uſe, 


vill awake right early: I will utter, and I 


will feel ſuch ſounds as are worthy of a 
ſoul awakened to the praiſe and glory of 


Now we have derived muſic from its 


proper origin, we are to confider the end 


which it is intended to anſwer. The mind 
of man is ſubject to certain emotions, which 


language alone is not ſufficient to expreſs ; 


ſo it calls in the aid of bodily geſtures and 
muſical ſounds, by which it attains to an 
higher kind of expreſſion, more adequate to 
its inward feelings. In prayer, words alone 
are not adequate to the affections of the 

x | foul : 
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ſoul . ſo the eyes are lifted up to the ever- SERM. 


laſting hills, the knees are bent, and the 
body falls proſtrate upon the duſt, to denote 


the proſtration of the mind. So naturally 


are the knees bended, and the hands folded 
together, when we are imploring the divine 
forgiveneſs, that the word | ſupplication is 
taken from thence, In joy and thankſgive- 
ing, the tongue is not content with ſpeak- 
ing; it muſt awake and utter a ſong; while 
the feet are alſo diſpoſed to dance to the 
meaſures of muſic; as was the cuſtom in 
ſacred celebrities of old among the people 
of God, before the world and its vanities had 
engroſſed d themſelves all the expreſſions 
of mirth and feſtivity, They have now 
left nothing of that kind to religion ; which 
muſt fit by in gloomy ſolemnity, and ſee 


the world, the fleſh, and the devil, aſſume 


to themſelves the ſole power of diſtributing 


ſocial happineſs. When the holy prophet 
David danced before the ark of God, Michal 
ſcorned him in her heart, as if he was ex- 
poſing himſelf and robbing the vain world 
of its tributary right : for which ſhe was 

Fs barren 
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SERM, barren to the day of her death; as all they 
— are likely to be in their hearts, who are 


either aſhamed of the condeſcenſion, or can 
find nothing chearful 'and pleaſant in. the 
worſhip of the God of Iſrael. However this 


may be, it muſt be admitted, that nothing 
adds ſo fully to the expreſſion of joy, as the 


ſound of inſtruments accompanying the 
voice. 12 | 


When the mind is intent upon ſome 
great object, then all the aids of ſpeech are 


called for. They are, therefore, never fo 
proper and neceſſary as in the praiſes of 


God, the beſt and the greateſt. When you 
glorify the Lord (faith the fon of Sirach) 
exalt him as much as you can; and when ye 
exalt bim, put forth all your flrength, and be 
not weary, for you can never go far enough. 
Eccluſ. xliii. 30. Here muſic appears in 
its proper character: but to call in the aſ- 


ſiſtance of great ſounds to magnify little or 


worthleſs things, is abſurd and ridiculous, 
The powers of ſpeech are more than they 


deſerve: but certainly, laborious celebra- 


tion, when dedicated to trifles, is to the 
reproach 
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reproach of human judgment. The winds 8 * 


of heaven, and the waves of the ocean, 
which ean tranſport the loftieſt ſnips, were 
not intended to float a cork or to drive a fea- 
ther. When the higheſt muſic is applied 
to the higheſt objects, then we act with 
reaſon and propriety, and bring honour to 
ourſelves, while we are promoting the ho- 
nour of our Maker. If a mufician has any 
ſenſe of great things, they muſt lead him 
to higher performances in his art than little 
things; they call for an higher ſort of expreſ- 
ſion: and accordingly we find, in fact, that 
maſters have exceeded themſelves when 
their talents have been turned to divine ſub- 
jects in the ſervice of the church; in whoſe 
archives are to be found the moſt ſublime 
and excellent of all muſical compoſitions. 
What is the ſenſe and ſubject of the moſt 
perfect piece of muſic in the world, but the 
humiliation of man and the exaltation of 
God? Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but to thy name be the glory! In truth, 
there 1s nearly the ſame proportion between 
the muſic of the church and the mufic of 
ſecular 
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8 ** ſecular aſſemblies, as between the venerable 
— Gothic aile of the cathedral and the com- 


mon chamber; and there is the like differ- 


ence in their effects upon the mind; for its 


elevation and enlargement are better than 
its levity; and rapture is above mirth, 


Tt may have been made a queſtion by 
ſome people, more melancholy than wiſe, 
and ſoured with the principles of ſpurious 
reformation, whether inſtrumental muſic 
may be lawfully applied to divine worſhip, 
But it is no queſtion at all. The voices of 
men are to ſpeak the praiſes of God: but 
not they alone. Every devout and well- 


informed mind hears the whole frame of 


nature, the world and all things that are 


therein, joining in one great inſtrumental 


chorus to the glory of the Creator, Let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad— 
let the ſea make a noiſe, and all that therein 


is; let the floods clap their hands—let the 


field be joyful, let the vallies ſing—let all 
the trees of the wood rejoice before the 
Lord. This is a grand ſentiment, ſufficient 

3 to 
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to overpower and confound all the ſullen 8E RM. 
objections of enthuſiaſtic melancholy, and wage 


to awaken the ſtupidity of indevotion itſelf. 
Here the whole inanimate creation is muſi- 


cal: and the thought hath been plainly 


borrowed by our beſt poet in his ſuppoſed 


bymn of Adam and Eve in Paradiſe; which 
which will naturally occur to the memory 


of thoſe who are acquainted with it. 


Sounds from inanimate bodies, ſuch as 
muſical inſtruments, are, therefore, un- 
doubtedly to be uſed in divine worſhip ; 
and all ages and nations of the world have 
admitted them, On occaſion of the over- 
throw of Pharaoh and his hoſt, Miriam the 
propheteſs took a timbrel in her hand to 
celebrate the glorious triumph of the Lord, 
In the ſervice of the tabernacle and tem- 


*Amongſt other laws, equally extravagant, eſtabliſh- 
ed in a Democratical province of fanatics in America, 
we find the following: No man ſhall keep Chriſt- 
mas, read the Common Prayer, eat minced pies, or 
play on any inſtrument, except the drum, trumpet, 
and Jews-harp, | 


F 


ple, 
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TX ple, all kinds of inftruments were uſed, 
— and bands of ſingers and muſicians were 


* 


appointed in ſo great a multitude, that their 
ſound - muſt have produced an aſtoniſhing 
effect. A father of the church informs us, 
that the muſic of the temple on great occa- 
ſons, from the multitude of performers, 
and the elevation of the place, was heard 
to the diſtance of ten miles. That the 


ſongs of Sion were uſually accompanied by 


the harp, according to the exhortation in 
the text, appears, from the 137th Pſalm, 


Even the Heathens, in their ſacred feſti- 
vals, retained the uſe of inſtrumental muſic, 


When the golden image was ſet up in the 


plain of Dura, the ſignal was given for the 


act of adoration by the MOVE of all kinds 
of inſtruments. 


In the loweſt ſtate of the church, when | 


the ſufferings of our bleſſed Savour were at 
hand, himſelf and the company of his diſ- 
ciples ſtill followed the cuſtom of adding 


muſic to their devotions; they ſung. an 


bymn. Pliny, the miniſter of the emperor 
Trajan, 
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hymns to Jeſus Chriſt, as to God. We are 
ſurely, not to wonder if inſtruments were 
not uſed while the church was in an afflict= 
ed and perſecuted ſtate : it could have no 


organs when it had no public edifices to 


put them in, ſuppoſing them to have been 
then in uſe: but when the church was ſup- 
ported and eſtabliſhed by the kingdoms of 
the world, it aflumed a like form of wor- 
ſhip with that which prevailed in the proſ- 
perous days of David and Solomon. 


We find organs in the church as early 
as the ſeventh century, near 1200 years 
ago. And here let all the admirers of 
the muſical art ſtop a while to refle& with 
gratitude and devotion, that the invention of 
choral harmony, in parts aroſe from the 
Trinitarian worſhip of the Chriſtian church. 
It is certain, we have no muſic of that 
form extant in the world, but ſuch as is 
Chriſtian; nor do we read of any: and had 


1t not been for the ſchools of muſic, eſta- 
bliſhed 


173 


Trajan, tells his maſter how the firſt ng 
Chriſtians made it their practice to ſing —-— 
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81 M. bliſhed and maintained by the chureh, 1 
Will venture to ſay, there had, at this day, 


been none of that excellent mufic with 
which all of us are now charmed, and! 
hope, many of us edified. Look out of 


- Chriſtendom into the kingdoms of China, 


Tartary, Turkey, and the regions of the 
ſouthern world, and you will diſcover no 
muſic but what is beggarly and barbarous, 
fit only to amuſe the ears of children or 


ſavages, Every thing that is great and ex- 
cellent in this way, hath come down to 
us from the Chriſtian church. O holy 


and bleſſed ſociety, which hath thus in- 
troduced us tq all that we can know and 
feel of heaven itſelf! How ſhall we cele- 
brate thee, how ſhall we cultivate and 


adorn thee, according to what we have 


derived from thee ! Let others be cold and 
indifferent, if they will, to our forms of 
worſhip; but upon muſicians, if they know 
themſelves, religion hath a particular de- 
mand; for they would never have been 
what they are, if God, in his infinite 

goodneſs, 
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goodneſs, had not brought us to the im- SY X. 


provements of the goſpel. eee 


— 


If we proceed now to enquire, what are 
the ſubjects to which muſic may be applied, 
we ſhall find the chief of them ſet down for 

us in the 33d Pfalm; where the righteous 
are directed to praiſe the Lord with inſtru- 
ments of muſic, becauſe his word is true, 
and all his works are faithful. The wil- 
dom of his word, and the wonders of his 
works, are, therefore, to be celebrated in 


pony Fay. MY” ww. 


| our ſacred ſongs; he is to be praiſed as 

the defender of his people, giving victory to 

| WH their arms againſt their heathen enemies; 

feeding, - healing, and delivering out of all 

danger thoſe who truſt in him, as their 

help and their ſhield, To all theſe ſubjects 

muſic may be applied; and this is the uſe 

c we make of it in the Te Deum, and all the ; 

hymns of the morning and evening ſervice ; p 

; to the words of which, ſuch ſtrains of har- ; 

; mony are adapted in this our Church of K 

a England, that the world cannot ſhew the 5 

f lke. i 
But bl 
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SERM. But as the mind has another language 
19 of ſighs and tears, very different from 


that of praiſe and triumph, ſo the ſcale of 
muſic affords us a melancholy key with 
the leſſer third, and a mouruful fort of har. 
mony proceeding by ſemi-tones, which 
is exceedingly fine and ſolemn, and reaches 


to the bottom of the ſoul, as the lighter 


fort of mulic plays upon the top of it, 
That muſical ſounds are applicable to 
prayer and ſupplication and penitential 
ſorrow, none will doubt, who hears the 
Anthem, 1 call and cry; or that other, Cal 
t0 remembrance, O. Lord; by two of our moſt 
ancient and excellent compoſers: * or that 
verſicle of the Burial Office, Thou knoweſ,, 
Lord, the ſecrets of our hearts, by the greateſt 
of modern maſters + Thus much for 
the ſubjects of muſic. 


The form of the Anthem derives itſelf 
naturally from the ſtructure of ſome. of 
the Pſalms, in which we ſo frequently 


* Tallis and Farrant. + Purcel. 
find 
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find the ſoliloquy, the dialogue, and the 8 E RM. 
chorus. Thus, for example: The Lord AY 


hear thee in the day of trouble, is the voice 
of a company encouraging a. prieſt in his 
interceſſion; who alſo anſwers for himſelf, 
and expreſſes his confidence; Now now 
I that the Lord belpeth his anointed: then 
all join together in ſupplication ; Save Lord, 


and hear us when we call upon thee, The 


ſolo, the verſe, and the chorus, in our 
church muſic, expreſs all theſe turns in the 
facred poetry, when they are properly 
applied. The reſponſory form of our 
chanting by alternate ſinging in the choir 
is agreeable to the heavenly worſhip of the 
ſeraphim, in the viſion of the prophet 
Iſaiah, where they are repreſented as cry- 
ing one to another with alternate voices, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Holts. 
The verſion of the Pſalms into poetical 
metre leads to a ſort of Pſalmocy ſo plainly 
meaſured, as to be eaſily comprehended 


and performed by the generality of the 


* Alternis dicetis, amant alterna Camenz. VII. 
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The Nature and Excellence of Muſic. 


SERM. people in a congregation; and ſimple as this 
2 # muſic may appear, the greateſt maſters haye 


thought it worthy -of their cultivation, 


and we have ſome divine pieces of har. 


mony in this kind. The old hundredth 
Pſalm, which is aſcribed to Martin Ly- 


ther, is deſervedly admired: the 1 13th is 


excellent; ſo is the old 8ift, the 148th, 
and many others, which are judiciouſly 
retained in our congregations, - 


. 


lence of our muſic, in the Church cf 


England; and long may the ſound of our 
cathedrals and churches go up to heaven, 
and reach the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, 


To what hath here been faid on the 


nature, and uſe, and ſtate of muſic, I wiſh 


it were in my power to add ſomething 
effectual toward the reformation of ſome 
abuſes; for ſuch will find admiſſion into 
all ſocieties, through n gligence in ſome, 
and want of judgment in others, 


As 


we OE EE —— 
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As God is the greateſt and beſt of beings $ BY M- 

and it is the higheſt honour of man in this —— 

life to ſerve him, every thing relating to 
his worſhip ſhould be ordered with de- 
cency, propriety, reverence, and affection. 
I will fing with the underſtanding, faith the 
Apoſtle; ſo ſhould we ſing, and ſo ſhould 

we perform, in all our approaches to the 
throne of Grace: our muſic ſhould be the 
muſic of wiſe men and of Chriſtians. No 
lame, or maimed, or defe&ive ſacrifice 
was permitted to be offered in the temple 
| of God; who, being the firſt proprietor 
of all things, hath a claim to the beſt of 
„every thing, and conſequently to the beſt 
. muſic, performed in the beſt manner we 

are able. | 
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{ Church muſic has a proper character of 


ng its own, which is more excellent than 
ne WW that of ſecular, or profane muſic, and 
to ſhould always be preſerved. Without 
1c, the reſtraints of diſcretion, wiſdom, and au- 

thority, the art of man is apt to run out into 

exceſs and impropriety; and while it af- 
As NS: fects 
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The Nature and Excellence of Mufic. 


SERM. fects to be too fine, and too powerful, 
27 
— becomes ridiculous. What is it but vanity 


that betrays the poet into bombaſt, the 
orator into buffoonery, the compoſer of 
muſic into uſeleſs curioſity, the performer 


into ineffectual rapidity and flouriſh ? Thus 
do men always fail of their end, when 
they think more about rhemſelves than 


about their ſubject. Queen Elizabeth, 
therefore, took what care ſhe could by 
her injunctions, that affectation, which 
ſpoils all other things, ſhould not be per- 
mitted to ſpoil the muſic of the Church: 
and it hath been rightly obſerved, that 


the muſic from the Reformation to the 


Reſtoration was more plain and ſolemn in 


its ſtyle than that which ſucceeded; thougli 
it ſtill preſerved great excellence, 


The performer on the organ, who, for 


the time he is playing by himſelf, hath 


the minds of the congregation under his 
hand, ſhould take care not to miſlead the 
ignorant into vain fancies, nor to offend 
the judicious with unſeaſonable levity. In | 

the 
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organ, there is nothing noiſy and military, ——, 


nothing weak. and effeminate, but a ma- 
jeſtic ſweetneſs, which is fitteſt to diſpoſe 
the mind of the hearer to a devout and 
holy temper. If the diapaſons could ſpeak 
in articulate words, there is not a text in 
the Bible which they would not utter 
with dignity and reverence; and hence 
their muſic is of excellent uſe to prepare 
the people for the hearing of the Scrip- 
ture. Many here preſent muſt have felt 


the effect of it: and I hope I ſhall give no 


offence if I add it as a ſuſpicion, that they 
who do not feel the power of {low har- 
mony upon the organ, have not the right 
ſenſe of muſical ſounds, The organiſt 
ſhould, therefore, by all means, cultivate 
that ſtyle of harmony which is proper to 
this noble capacity of his inſtrument, 


The Pſalmody of our country churches 
is univerſally complained of, as very much 
out of order, and wanting regulation in 
moſt parts of the kingdom, The autho- 

N 3 rity 
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The Nature and Excellence of Mufic. 


rity of the miniſter is competent to di- 
rect ſuch muſic as is proper, and to keep 
the people to the ancient forms, A com- 
pany of perſons, who appoint themſelves 
under the name of the fingers, aſſume an 
excluſive right, which belongs not to them 
but to the congregation at large; and they 
often make a very indiſcreet uſe of their 
liberty; neglecting the beſt old Pſalmody, 
till the people forget it, and introducing 
new tunes, which the people cannot learn; 
ſome of them without ſcience, without 
ſimplicity, without ſolemnity; cauſing 


the ſerious to frown, and the incon- 


ſiderate to laugh. I have frequently 
heard ſuch wild airs as were not fit to 


be brought into the church; through 


the ignorance of the compoſers, who 


were not of {kill to diſtinguiſh what kind 
of melody is proper for the church, and 
what for the theatre, and what for neither. 
If any Anthems are admitted during the 
time of divine ſervice, country choriſters 
ſhould confine themſelves to choral har- 
mony, in which they may do very well; 

WE and 
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and our church abounds with full An- 99 
thems by the beſt maſters.“ No ſolos —— 


* We labour under one inconvenience in re- 
ſpe& to our Pſalmody, which might be removed. 
Our Pſalm tunes have undergone ſo many expe- 
riments, that there is great diverſity in copies and 
editions, ſome of them very falſe and bad ; whence 
it happens too "often, that the organiſt plays one 
way, while the congregation ſings another, and 


a confuſion ariſes which ſhould always be avoid- 


ed, I have known even the 100th Pſalm tune, 
common as it is, materially affected by the blun- 
ders of incompetent editors. An eminent maſter 
(the late Dr. Boyce) furniſhed our cathedrals with 
a correct and valuable copy of the beſt Services and 
Anthems from the Reformation to the beginning 
of the preſent century. It is to be wiſhed that all 
the Pſalm- tunes of the firſt merit and authority 
were publiſhed in the like compleat form by as 
faithful an editor. An original edition by Ravenſ- 
croft, himſelf the greateſt author- of our ancient 
Pſalmody, was publiſhed in four parts, but is 
rarely to be met with, and, in its preſent form, 1s 


not yery intelligible to common fingers. To ren- 


der the old Pſalm tunes more generally uſeful in 
congregations, a learned friend of mine hath pub- 
liſhed a very good collection of them in three parts 
very lately, under the title of, Select Portions of the 
Pſalms of David, for the uſe of Pariſh Churches: and 

Ni: though 
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The Nature and Excellence of Mufic. 


SER M. ſhould ever be introduced without an in- 
— ſtrument to ſupport them; and beſides, 


theſe require a ſuperior degree of expreſ- 


ſion to make them tolerable, The Pſalm- 


dodiſts of country choirs may with care and 


practice fing well in time and tune; and in 
choral muſic, or muſic of ſeveral parts, 
the want of due expreſſion is compenſated 
by the fullneſs of the harmony: but they can 
never attain to the Healing of muſic with- 
out being taught. There is an utterance 
in ſinging, as in preaching or praying, 
which muſt be learned from the judgment 
of thoſe who excel in it. A man can no 


more ſing a ſolo for the church without a 
muſical education, than a clown can ſpeak 


upon the ſtage for a learned audience in 
a theatre. 


though I am precluded from ſaying any thing in 
praiſe of this edition, I' ſhall venture to recom- 
mend it as the moſt corre& and convenient work 


of the kind. I am witneſs alſo, how rapidly it hath 


advanced the juſt performance of Pſalmody in a pa- 
Tiſh of my own, 


When 
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When we conſider the performance of S ER NM. 
facred muſic as a duty, much is to be learn- 
ed from it. If muſic is a gift of God to us 
for our good, it ought to be uſed as ſuch, 
for the improvement of the underſtanding, 
and the advancement of devotion, Services, 
Anthems, and Pſalms ſhould be underſtood 
as leſſons of purity in life and manners, 
Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous, faith 
the Plalmiſt, for it becometh well he juft to 
be thankful, What! ſhall we praiſe God 
with our lips, while we blaſpheme him 
with our lives? Praiſe, ſaith the fon of 
Sirach, 7s not ſeemly in the mouth of a ſinner, 

for it was not ſent him of the Lord. Praiſe 
to the Lord is proper to thoſe only who de- 
rive bleſſings from the Lord; it is imperti- 
nent and falſe when it comes from thoſe 
who are never the better for him. O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for be is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever. Let the redeemed 
of the Lord ſay ſo, whom he hath redeemed fram 
the hand of the enemy, but let not them ſay 
ſo, who have given themſelves up to a ſtate 
of captivity under fin and folly, Some 
there 
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The Nature and Excellence of Mufic. 


SERM. there are, who are very loud and forward in 
VI. P 0 ® 
—— Afinging, while they are inſenſible of the 


greatneſs and the value of thoſe ſubjeas 
which our muſic celebrates: like the ſound- 
ing braſs of a trumpet, which makes a 
great noiſe, but feels nothing. Others 


there are, who are not chargeable with this 


error; looſe, irreligious people, who have 
an abſolute diſlike and contempt for divine 
muſic; and they are right; for it would 
carry them out of their element. But God 
forbid that we ſhould be where they. are: 
no; let us keep our muſic, and amend our 
lives. It muſt be our own. fault, if our 


muſic doth not contribute to our reforma- 


tion, aud we may have it to anſwer for in 
common with the other means of improve- 
ment which we have abuſed. All our church 
muſic tends to keep up our acquaintance 
with the Pſalms, thoſe divine compoſitions, 
of which none can feel the ſenſe, as muſic 


makes them feel it, without being edified, 
The ſacred harp of David will ſtill have the 


effect it once had upon Saul; it will quiet 


the 
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the diſorders of the mind, and drive away SFI 5 M. 


the enemies of our peace. 


Another excellent uſe of muſic, is for 
the increaſe of charity; and this in more 
ſenſes than one. When Chriſtians unite 
their voices in the praiſes of God, their 
hearts become more united to one another. 
Harmony and Charity never do better than 
when they meet together; they are of the 


ſame heavenly original; they illuſtrate and 
promote each other. For as different 


voices join together in the ſame harmony, 
and are all neceſſary to render it complete; 
ſo are all Chriſtians neceſſary to one another. 
The high and the low all meet together in 
the church of Chriſt, and form one body. 
As thoſe who perform their different parts 


in a piece of muſic, do all conſpire to the 


fame effect; ſo are we all members one of 
another; and as ſuch; are to be unanimous 


in the performance of our ſeveral duties to 


the praiſe and glory of God. And as a 
greater heat ariſes from a collection of a 
greater number of rays from the ſun,. fo 

more 
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The Nature and Eichler of N. wy 


8 * more Chriſtians, united in charity and har. 
ha oo mony, are happier than fewer, The moſt 


critical judges of muſic muſt deny their own 
feelings, if they do not allow that the effect 
of muſic is wonderfully increaſed by the 
multiplication of voices. Indeed the prin- 


_ ciple is atteſted and confirmed by the grand 


performances of the preſent age, ſo greatly 
and ſkilfully conducted of late years to the 
aſtoniſhment of the hearers. Magnitude 
of ſound will ſtrike the mind as well as 
{ſweetneſs of harmony; and this is one rea- 
ſon why we are all ſo affected with the ſound 
of thunder, to which the ſound of a great 
multitude may well be compared. Thus 
it comes to paſs in the union of Chriſtians : 
the joy and peace of every individual in- 
creaſes in proportion as charity is diffuſed 
and multiplied in the church. 


But there is another ſenſe in which cha- 
rity is promoted by muſic. This happens 
on thoſe occaſions, when muſic is promot- 
ed with a charitable intention. Very con- 


ſiderable ſums are raiſed from the contribu- 
tions 
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tions of thoſe who come to be treated with SEAM. 


ſacred harmony. The poor are fed, the Wi 47s 
fick are healed, and many good works are 

carried forward. Bleſſed be the art, which 

from the hands and hearts of the wealthy 

and the honourable, can draw relief for the 

poor and needy! The widows and orphans 

of the poor clergy of this church were the 5 
firſt objects relieved through the medium 

of church muſic : and let us hope they will 
rather be gainers than loſers by all im- 
provements in this way: for they who are 

related to the church have, undoubtedly, 

a priority of claim upon the muſic of the 

church, 
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I am now, laſtly, to remind both my 
hearers and myſelf, that all our obſervations 
upon this ſubject will be to no purpoſe, 
unleſs from the uſe of divine muſic and its 

effect upon us, we. learn to aſpire to the 
felicity of heaven, of which it gives us a 
foretaſte. While we are in this lower ſtate, 
there is no vehicle like {found for lifting the 
ſoul upwards toward the eternal ſource of 
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The Nature and Excellence of Muſic. 


SERM. glory and harmony. We may conceive of 
15 the ſpirit of man as riding on the wings of 


Pſalmody to the celeſtial regions, whereto 


its own powers could neyer tranſport it. 


A great admirer and practitioner of ſacred 


muſic, who was alſo a man of great piety 
and devotion, was preſent at a grand church 
performance, with which. he felt his mind 


fo wrapt and elevated, that in deſcribing 
the ſenſation afterwards, he made uſe of 


this emphatical expreſſion I thought ſhould 
have gone out of the body, * O what a place 
would this world be, were it our only em- 
ployment thus to be riſing upwards to- 
wards heaven, to viſit God with our hearts 


: and affections, adoring his greatneſs, and 


delighted with his goodneſs! but this we 
can attain to only by uncertain intervals : 
the corruptible body will ſoon recall the 
ſoul from its heavenly flights. How high 
ſoever it may mount, on certain occaſions, 
it muſt deſcend again to the wants and 


| weakneſſes and ſorrows of mortality; as 


the lark, from its loftieſt ſong in the air, 


# The late Rev. Sir John Dolben, 
drops 
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make us wiſh for more. What then have 


we to do, but to fit ourſelves for that ſociety, 


which praiſe God without interruption in 
his own glorious preſence, and reſt not day 
or night? © 


When that heavenly ſcenery is deſcribed 


to us in the Revelation—* I heard, as it 
were, the voice of a great multitude, and 


as the voice of many waters, and as the 


voice of mighty thunderings, ſaying, Alle- 
luia, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigu- 
eth! let us be glad and rejoice and give ho- 
nour to him!“ Who can read theſe words 
without a deſire to add his own voice to 
that multitude, and to ſing as a member of 
that kingdom, in which the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth! How muſt the 


ſoul be filled with that immenſe chorus of 
men and angels, to which the loudeſt and 


mightieſt thunder ſhall add dignity with- 
out terror, and be reduced to the temper 
of an accompaniment ! | 


88 | God 
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ground. However, what we do enjoy muſt — 
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SERM, God of his infinite mercy give us grace 

—— #oto pray, and ſo to ſing, aud ſo to live, 
in this ſhort time of our probation, that we 
may be admitted into the celeſtial choir, 
where with angels and archangels, and with 
all the company of heaven, and with ſounds 
as yet unheard and unconceived, we may 
laud and magnify the adorable name of 
God; aſcribing to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, into whoſe name and 
worſhip we were baptized upon earth, all 
honour, glory, power, might, majeſty and 
dominion for ever and ever, Amen. 


S ERM ON VII. 


FEAR COD. 1I PETER II. 17. 


TAN is led to the fear of God by a 8 ER BI. 


wiſe conſideration of his power in 
the creation and preſervation of the world, 
and the juſtice with which he governs it 
now and will judge it hereafter. 


By this fear mau is diſtinguiſhed from 
the beaſts of the field; which are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, but have no appre- 
henſion of the power which formed them: 
they are fed by the hand of God, but are 
inſenſible of his bounty: they are governed 
by him, and obſerve his laws, but know 
not their lawgiver. But the view of man 
extends to that inviſible power which made 


Vor. II. O and 


VII. 


— 


. 
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SERM. and ſuſtains the world : he ſees that hand 

—— which f/th all things living with plenteouf. 
neſs; and expects retribution from that 
juſt Judge, who knows the ſecrets of all 
hearts, and is no reſpecter of perſons. 


The hs creation 1s ſubject 10 the do- 
minion of men; but man himſelf, being the 
ſubject of God, is never to proceed in any 
matter, as if God had no concern with it. 
When we think and live by this rule, we 
are men, properly ſo called; becauſe we 
are under the influence of a fear unknown 
to irrational creatures; and are exalted to 


our proper _—_— as ſubjects of the king- 
dom of God, 


4 i * _ 


Fear 3 is a ſervile paſſion, when it has an 
unworthy: object; but it becomes honour- 
able when God is the object of it, and is 
the teſt of the human character. When 

fear is underſtood in a more general ſenſe, 
and qualified with prudence, it is the paſ- 
ſion which diſtinguiſhes men from brutes, 
and wiſe men from fools. The ignorant 
fear 
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fear nothing, becauſe they know nothing; SERM 
and ſome people are miſtaking and offeyd> ——. 
ing all their lives, becauſe they never know 

when to fear, nor what to be afraid of: fo 
that the want of fear argues a want of wit 
in common life, as it undoubtedly argues a 


walt of grace in religion. 


Nothing but the fear of God can render 
a man fit to live in the world as a mem 
ber of ſociety. No penalties, which hu- 
man authority can inflict, lay any obligation 
upon the conſcience; but he that fears 
God will conſider himſelf as the ſervant and 
ſubject of God, and conſequently he will be 
true and juſt, independent of all temporal 
conſiderations. | 


To believe in God, and to fear him, 
ought to be the ſame thing witl: all man- 
kind: but experience ſhews us, that many, 
who would be aſhamed to deny God open» 
ly, do not live as if they feared him, Let 


me, therefore, point out to you ſome of 
O 2 _ thole 
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thoſe conſiderations which produce the fear 


— of God in the heart of man. 


The firſt of theſe is the conſideration of 
his power, as it 1s manifeſted to us in the 
natural world. Who can obſerve the glo- 
rious lights of heaven in their wonderful 
order ; the changes of the ſeaſons, the ope- 
rations. of the elements, the ſtructure of 
man, without being filled with a ſenſe of 
the divine power? They ſhall fear thee, 
faith the Pſalmiſt, as long as the ſun and 
moon endureth. The lights of heaven muſt 
be blotted out of it, before we can reſiſt 
the neceſſary inference, that the Maker of 
them is the firſt and greateſt object of our 


fear and reverence. 


We go forward with this argument, and 
conſider God as the governor of the world; 
directing the elements for our good, or in- 
terrupting the courſe of them for our 
puniſhment, What force of language can 
imprint ſuch an awe upon the mind, as a 
fight of that ſolemn and majeſtic appear- 

ance 
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ance of the ſky, which is preparatory to a 
ſtorm of thunder? When the clouds, as 


if they were ſummoned by a divine com- 


mand, are gathered together from different 
quarters of the heaven; when the air is 
dark above, and the earth below is in filent 
expectation of the voice that is to fol- 
low, and fearful of that fire, which gives us 
an aſſurance and foretaſte of what ſhall 
happen at the deſtruction of the world. 

Well might it be ſaid by Elibu, in the book 
of 70 At this my heart trembleth,' and is 
moved out of its place, The man who feels 
nothing upon ſuch an occaſion, has no rea- 


ſon to value himſelf upon his courage: 


ſuch courage is no honour to any man: it 
is not fortitude, but ſtupidity. In different 
minds the effect will be different: in ſome, 
the terrors of guilt will be awakened; in 
others, a pious fear, and a ſubmiſſive vene- 
ration, by which they are brought nearer 
to God, and become better acquainted with 
their own fins and infirmities. 


# 
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S ERM. 
VII. 


The Regfonableneſ and Neeefit of ſeating God. 


The providence of God in the govern- 


—— ment of ſtates, and the changes of empire, 


is another conſideration which will inſtruct 
us farther in the fear of him, by ſhewing 
us how we are ſubject to his power, and 
dependent upon his will. 


The mighty monarchy of Babylon was 
raiſed up for a ſcourge to other nations: it 


| was an ax in the hand of providence, . and | 
hewed down other powers, to exalt itſelf; 


while the inviſible hand, which directed it, 
was turning it to other purpoſes. It was 
made inſtrumental in puniſhing the Jews 


for their idolatry; detaining them under a 


long and miſerable captivity, till they were 
cured of their inclination to idols: and 
when this end was anſwered, and the Jews 


were to be replaced in their own land, the 


power of this great kingdom departed 
from it in one night, As ſoon as the ſen- 
tence was paſſed, it was executed on the 
profane Be//hazzar; and the particulars of 
this cataſtrophe are preſerved by a celebra- 
ted heathen hiſtorian, Cyrus, to whom 

the 
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the kingdom was transferred, uſed his au- 
thority ſoon afterwards for the rebuilding 
of the temple of Jeruſalem, and the reſto- 
ration of the Jewiſh ceconomy, 

When God was about to ſend the Chriſ- 
tian religion into the world, which was to 
be ſpread into every part of it, the Roman 
empire increaſed to its utmoſt grandeur, 
and the form of it was changed from repub- 
lican to monarchical, amongſt a people, who 
by educatign, natural temper and principle, 
were the moſt averſe to monarchy of any 
upon earth. The country of Judea, the 
ſtage on which the goſpel was to make its 
firſt appearance, was become a Roman pro- 
vince, governed by Roman magiſtrates, 
and ſubject to Roman laws and cuſtoms : 
whence it came to paſs, that our Saviour, 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſuffered death upon a croſs, 
after the Roman manner ; his preachers were 
ſent about the world, over which the Roman 


juriſdiction was extended; and the goſpel | 


at length became the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the empire, by virtue of the imperial edicts, 
O 4 "= 
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SER M. 
IVII. 
med 


The Reaſonablenefs and Neceſſity of fearing God, 


in oppoſition to all the power and intereſt 
of paganiſm. When theſe things were ac- 


. compliſhed, and the deſigns of Providence 


were anſwered, this mighty empire was 
broken into ſmaller independent kingdoms, 
and the name of it is now nearly loſt 1 in the 
world. 


The Roman power anſwered another re- 


markable purpoſe in the hand of God, for 


the puniſnment of the Jews under their laſt 
and great apoſtaſy. They betrayed and 
crucified their Saviour, Ie the Romans ſhould 
come and take away their place and nation; 
maliciouſly. exclaiming, that they had no 
king but Ceſar: therefore, theſe very Ro- 
mans were the people appointed of God to 
drive them out of their land ; the power of 

Cæſar, to whom they had given the pre- 
ference, was turned againſt them; and they 
who had fold their Saviour were, them- 
ſelves, ſold into captivity and bondage: 


thirty of them, as hiſtory faith, for one 
piece of ſilver. 


Their 
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Their rejection of the goſpel, and the 
conſequent judgment of God upon them, 
are thus repreſented in one of the parables 


of Chriſt—They took his ſervants and en- 


treated them ſbitefully and flew them : but 
when the king heard thereof he was wroth ; 
and be ſent forth his armies, and deſtroyed thoſe 
murderers, and bur nt up their city. When 
the Jews had filled up the meaſure of their 
fins. the Roman armies were ſent out by 
the Divine direction, to inflict the venge- 
ance due to them. Their city was burned, 


their temple levelled with the ground : 


their land is now poſſeſſed by aliens and 
infidels; themſelves are wandering about 
the world, without any home, and their 
backs are bowed daun under the burthens 
they carry upon them; they are mixed 
with all nations, but incorporated with 
none; they ſojourn with all people, yet 
ſtill differ from all, in their cuſtoms, and 
even in their looks: they are marked out, like 
Cain, as vagabonds and murderers, and are 
miraculouſly preſerved for a leſſon to all that 
behold them: ſo that a man can hardly look 

3 upon 
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upon a Jew without exclaiming,—Thou per- 


— ſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian, Slay them not, 


faid the prophet, /e/t my people forget it, but 

ſcatter them abroad: for thence it will be 
underſtood in all ſucceeding ages, that God 
is terrible in his judgments; that none can 
forſake him, without being loſt to them- 
ſelves; and that obedience to his law can 
alone ſecure his protection to any other na- 
tion. | 


The Jews are held forth as the moſt 

ſtriking examples of national fin and na- 
tional puniſhment ; but they are not ſingu- 
lar: other nations have had their ſhare, 
when their pride and wickedneſs have pro- 
voked the divine diſpleaſure: and ſome would 
grow wiſe, in time, from the example of 
others, unleſs it were found to be true by 
fatal experience, that men become infatuated 
in their underſtandings, when they are de- 
voted to deſtruction. 


If the hiſtory of this kingdom were to be 
written, with all the truth and impartiality 
| | of 
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of inſpiration, and effects compared juſtly 
with their cauſes; we ſhould ſee how God, 
at ſundry times and in divers manners, hath 
interpoſed to viſit us ; ſometimes raiſing us to 
honour, in the ſight of thoſe that are round 
about us, and indulging us with the bleſſings 
of peace and plenty; at other times giving us 
up to be devoured among ourſelves, when a 
ſpirit of faction and diſobedience has been let 
looſe, to ſet us at variance, and make us a 
ſcourge to one another. When a ſenſe of 
paſt evils ſhall have loſt its effect upon us, 
then the ſame turbulent ſpirit will again pre- 
yall, to undermine our greatneſs, and render 
us weak and contemptible in the ſight of 
the nations that are round about us. 


Upon the whole, ſo manifeſt is the power 
of God in the creation and direction of 
the natural world; ſo remarkable the in- 
terpoſition of his providence in the revolu- 
tions of kingdoms; that he who cannot 
thence infer the neceſſity of fearing him, 
and the wiſdom of being ſubject to him, 
has neither the faith of a Chriſtian, nor the 

| under- 
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- underſtanding of a man. And now, if to 


the foregoing conſiderations we add this, the 
laſt and greateſt of all; that the ſame God 
who. viſits us here in this life, is to judge 
us in another; all other fear will reſolve it- 
{elf into the fear of him; according to that 


precept of our bleſſed Saviour, I will fore- 


warn you whom you fhall fear: fear hin, 


. which, after he bath killed, hath power to caſt 


into hell; yea, I ſay unto you, fear him. But 
then you are to underſtand with all this, 
that our religion is not intended to make 


life melancholy and miſerable, but rather 


to make us happier by making us wiſer, 
and to keep us in ſafety by bringing us 
nearer unto God, It teaches the neceſſity 


a of a reaſonable fear; the wiſdom of a vo- 


luntary ſubjection; a fear which brings ſe- 
curity, and a ſubjection which leads to li- 
berty. 


If, after what I have ſaid, there ſhould be 
any here preſent, who have not the fear of 
God, and will not be perſuaded to it; I muſt 
warn them of one thing, which perhaps 

they 
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o they have not conſidered. I give them to SER NM. 
e know, then, that no man born into this 
d world can live without fear. If he does not 

0 fear God, he ſhall not eſcape fearleſs, as 

K he thinks; for he ſhall certainly fear ſome- 

t thing elſe. The fear of God would do him 

. good, and make him happy: but if he does 

not fear God, he ſhall fall into ſome other 

| fear, which will do him no good at all, but 

t haunt him like an evil ſpirit, to make his 

| enjoyments worthleſs, and his life miſer- 

: able. 


5 Vou are to obſerve, nan that he who 
$ does not fear God, ſhall fear deathb. When 
y God is baniſhed from the mind, the hope 


K of immortality goes with him, and the fear 
. of death prevails: and death being an ene- 
my whom no man can cheat, or conquer, 


or avoid; the mind that is apprehenſive of 
him falls under a ſort of bondage, for which 


6 the whole world has no remedy. 
f | 
| When a man does not fear God, he 


$ is poſſeſſed with a ſervile fear of the 
y world ; 
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Cn. world; he becomes the ſlave of faſhion, 
—— in his mind, his body, and his mo. 


rals: he dreads nothing ſo much as to be 

thought little and inſignificant, by thoſe, 
who give laws to the faſhionable part of 
ſociety. - He looks up to the opinion of 
the world with all that anxious reverence 
with which a Chriſtian looks to the word 
of God. How many do we meet with, who 
are miſerable, unleſs they are ſeen where 
the world 1s, and go where the world 
goes? How many renounce their judgment 


or conceal it, and that with reſpect to 


the greateſt ſubjects, if it contradicts the 
current of the day! 


You are to conſider farther, that he 
who does not fear God ſhall fear poverty, 
The fear of God gives a man the hope 
of an inheritance in another world ; there- 
fore he is eaſy if he has but little property 
in this. But where this world is all a 


man hath, and all he is to expect, he will 


fly from poverty with the loſs of his con- 


ſcience, and at the hazard of his ſoul, - 
| C 
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x 
: 2 profligate of the loweſt order, he will ——, : | 
1 expoſe himſelf daily to the iron hand of 7 
, juſtice, for the ſake of ſome ſtolen poſſeſ- . 
b fion, and all his enjoyments are embit- 
of tered with the terrors of the halter and 
N the gibbet. | 
: All caſes are not equally bad: yet I 
1 may venture to pronounce, that although 
q many do not entirely forget God; yet, 
t in proportion as the fear of God is want- 
b ing in the heart, in that ſame proportion 
i will theſe other fears enter in and dwell 
there: and a thoughtful and ſenſible per- 
ſon can no more enjoy himſelf in ſuch 
N company, than if he were daily beſet 
„ with ruffians and murderers, All the 
® baſe paſſions which murder a man's ſoul, 
. murder his peace at the ſame time: and 
y this is what he gets by a diſlike to the 
a fear of God. Therefore, as it is the worſt 
1 of folly to live without the fear of God; : 


8 it muſt be the beginning of vwiſdom to have 
if it, and be directed by it. But folly in 
„0 this 
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this world leads to miſety in another; 
which is. the moſt dreadful conſideration 
of all. Who can expreſs or conceive the 
amazement of thoſe, who have lived here 
without the fear of God, when they ſhall 
ſee the day of vengeance approaching, and 
all the terrors of the laſt judgment gather- 
ing round about them! Then ſhall that fear 
of God come upon them, which now for 
a while they can put away: and the hearts of 
thoſe, who now ſeem to care for nothing 
ſhall fink and melt away within them, 
What would they then give, if they had 
but been wiſe enough to attend to in- 
ftruction while the day of grace laſted? 
What will then become of their proud 
ſpeeches, and their looks of defiance? 
when they ſhall remember their folly in 
the bitterneſs of their ſouls, and be afraid 
to lift up their heads towards heaven, 
where their Judge is now revealed to ever) 
eye, no longer to be deſpiſed and inſulted, 
but attended with millions of the heaven- 
ly hoſt; ſeated on a throne, rendered ma- 
Jeſtic and terrible, with dark clouds and 
flames of fire, 22 

For 


« * 
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For the preſent hour, we talk of theſe 
things, as diſtant from us; yet when 
they ſhall be diſplayed before our ſight, 
the interval between this time and that 
will ſeem but as a moment. What are 
we then to do, but to ſer the Lord alway 
before us; who, if he is our fear now, he 
will be our defence then: and in the mean 
time, we ſhall find our fears of all other 
things leflening every day, and our hopes 
increaſing,; till an acquaintance with God 
ſhall give us a foretaſte of the peace and 
liberty of that _ glorious kingdom, in 
which we ſhall ſerve him without fear, in 
bolineſs and righteouſneſs. 
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SER M O N VIII. 


HONOUR THE KING. I PETER 2 17, 


FH E precept in the text, which at 
Tat time deſerves the ſerious con- 
ſideration of all Chriſtian people in this 
kingdom, is founded on that common 
doctrine of the Scripture, that kings and 
rulers have their authority from God, 
and that upon this account they are to 
receive honour from men. 


To prevent all miſtakes, give me leave 
to obſerve, in the firſt place, that it can 
never hurt kings and rulers to tell them 
ſo. Are the clergy the worſe men, when 
they conſider themſelves as the ſervants 
of God? May they do as they pleaſe, be- 

P 2 cauſe 
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The Bentfits of Civil Obedience. 


SERM. cauſe they are the miniſters and ſtewards 


VIII. 


— of a maſter, who 1s no reſpecter of per- 


ſons; and from whom, if they fail, they 


will receive the greater condemnation ? 
That would be a ſtrange inference: and 


the ſame obſervation is applicable to civil 
governors, All power being originally 
inherent in God as his own property, 
power is a talent committed by him to 
man: and as the abuſe of this is more 
extenſive in its ill effects than the abuſe 
of any private endowment, it muſt be 
ſtrictly accounted for;- therefore this doc- 
trine can do no harm: there is no flat- 


tery in it; it is a fearful conſideration. 


With reſpe&t to ourſelves, the conſe- 
quence is plain; that if kings rule by 
an authority from God, it muſt be our 
duty to give them honour: in treating 
of which, I ſhall endeavour to convince 
you, that it is alſo our ww dom, and our 
interęſt, as a people. 


Our 


/ 
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Our duty is evident from the Scripture; 8 3 
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which declares, that government is the 


ordinance of God; that the ruler is the 
miniſter of God; that the ſword in his 
band, is a ſword of divine juſtice; and 
that the wrath, executed by | it, is the 
wrath of God againſt thoſe who tranſgreſs 
bis laws, Government muſt therefore be 
ſupported, that the /aws of God may be 
executed: and this is one reaſon why re- 
bellion againſt government is an offence 
againſt God himſelf, becauſe its tendency 
is to ſet us looſe from the obſervation of 
his laws. That charge of Jehoſaphat to 
the Judges of Iſrael] is upon all others in 
the like authority; take heed what ye do, 
for ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, 
who 7s with you in judgment. And the 
lame charge will apply itſelf to the people; 
% take heed what ye do, for your obe- 
dience is not to man, but to the Lord.“ 


The primitive Chriſtians placed civil 
obedience among the firſt articles of ſocial 


duty; and we cannot refuſe to Chriſtian 
princes 
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princes that honour which they allowed to 


+—— heathen emperors. 1 exhorf, ſaid the 


apoſtle, that firſt of all, ſupplicationt, prayers, 
4ntercefſions, and giving of thanks be made for 
all men; for kings, and for all that are in au- 
 thority, that we may lead a quiet and a peace- 
able lie in all godlineſi and honefly. When 
the enemies of the Chriſtians had no evil 
thing to ſay, they endeavoured to make 
them odious to the ſtate, as people of ful- 
picious politics, the friends of another king, 
whole intereſts were not conſiſtent with 
thoſe of the empire. But this ſcandal was 
confuted by that amiable ſubmiſſion and 
quietneſs which they never failed to ob- 
ſerve towards all that were in authority 
Over them. ; 


Our duty, then, is clear from ſuch pre- 
cepts as cannot be ' evaded, and ſuch ex- 
amples as are taken from the pureſt times 
of the goſpel, when obedience to heathen 
perſecutors was a trial far more ſevere to 
fleſh and blood, than the practice of com- 

mon 


improvements of ſcience, to proceed on true 
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The 4v een of Aeg to this i 18 
the next thing to be conſidered. And ſurely 
it muſt be the wiſdom of men enlightened 
by the word of God, and bleſſed with great 


principles; to walk in that light which 

they have, and not to emulate the darkneſs 

of heathens, or the confuſion and rapine of 
barbarians. The ſcripture teaches us, that 

there 1s no power but of God; that, as he is 

the maker of the world, all the property of 

the world is originally veſted in him; 

that kings hold of him; and the people of 

their kings: and our laws recognize this 
doctrine, by making all property revert to 
the crown, upon any act of treaſon or re- 
bellion. Some embrace another opinion, 
that there is no power but of the people; 
which poſition being contrary to that of the 
ſcripture, they cannot both be true, The 
queſtion about power may eaſily be ſolved, 
if we do but diſtinguiſh rightly between 

P 4 phyjical 
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fByfical or natural power, and power of au- 
thority. It can never be denied, that an 
armed multitude is ſuperior in phyſical 
power to any defenceleſs man, with all 


his honours and titles about him; as ſmoke 


and aſhes, ſhot upwards from the bowels 


of the earth, can put out the light of the 


ſun: but in this there is no power of au- 


thority; and it may be turned againſt all 
the law and all the reaſon in the world. 
A gang of robbers have power over the 


| helpleſs traveller in the foreſt, and he is 


obliged to ſubmit to it at the peril of his 
life: but ſtill there is no authority; no- 


thing but brutal force; and it matters not 


how /arge we ſuppoſe the gang to be; for 
its properties are no more changed by its 
magnitude, than the properties of a circle, 
which are always the ſame, Their power 


is abſolute force; and the authority by 


which they exerciſe it, is from themſelves, 
againſt all the ſettlemenis of lau, and all the 
rights of poſſeſſion. Allow but the forte of 
thoſe two commandments, Thou ſhalt 4 
10 
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wo murder, Thou fhalt zof Heal, and then SETAE. 


all this ſort of power vaniſhes, 


— 


Such, however, is the power of the peo- 


ple; againſt which, therefore, every go- 


yernment is armed and defended; and with- 


out ſuch a defence, there could be neither 
property nor ſecurity in the world ; nothing 
but violence and rapine, which are ſure to 
prevail, as ſoon as the people, under ſome 
wolviſh unprincipled leaders of ſedition, 
attempt to take power into their own 
hands. All liberty then takes its flight; 
the liberty of acting, of ſpeaking, and per- 
haps of breathing; unleſs the breath be ap- 
plied to blow the flames of ſedition. 


My brethren, let me ſpeak freely to you 
upon this ſubject: power is a weapon of 
ſo ſharp an edge, that miſtakes about the 
nature and exerciſe of it are perilous indeed, 
and the bad conſequences inexpreſſible: 
therefore, as we value our own ſecurity, 
let us always diſtinguiſh between power and 
authority, The ſtorm hath power to blow; 
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the waves of the ſea have power to rage; the 


net lightning hath power to ſtrike; the fire 


hath power to conſume; but all this power 
tends only to d eſtruction: the power which 
God giveth 1s for edification, and not for de- 

rum, It is to build up ſociety and pre- 
ſerve it, not to deſtroy it. He hath ap- 
pointed the ſun to rule over the day, the 
moon and the ſtars to govern the night: 
all the nations of the earth enjoy light, and 
peace, and happineſs under their dominion, 
and their authority is confined by a law 
which cannot be broken. But if we ſhould 
become ſo inſenſible of this bleſſing, as to 
argue for a lawleſs power in the elements, 
and they were to be let loofe upon us in 
conſequence of our miſtake ; we ſhould then 
diſcover, that it is the wiſdom as well as the 
happineſs of man, to ſubmit to the ordi- 
nance of God. They are his laws which 
are executed in a ſtate; and they can be 
executed by no authority but His own? 
if by an authority from the people, that 
would exalt the people into the place of 


God. Every ſtate muſt have power of 
life 
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life and death: but no individual hath any SER M. 
VIII. 
ſuch power over himſelf; and conſequently, =—-— 


he cannot give what he hath not: ſuch a 
power can be communicated only by that 
God, in whoſe hand are the lives of all 
mankind; - to whom alone belongs that 


ſword of juſtice, which is borne by the ma- 


giſtrate: who being the giver, is alſo the 
Lord of Life; and to ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, 
is to derive” Power by aſcent inſtead of de- 
ſcent; which is contrary to the order of 
nature in all other caſes whatſoever. Chriſ- 
tians, who, according to“ the doctrine of 
their religion, derive all power from above, 
from whenee every good and perfect gift 
cometh, go as high as they can, up to God 
himſelf: they who derive it from beneath, 
muſt go as low as they can, even down to 
the father of all that tumultuous rage and 
diſorder, which diſtinguiſhes the power of 
the people. When this power is ſuppoſed 
to include authority, it 1s ſo contrary to 
fact, to reaſon, and to revelation, that it is 
ſeldom taken up, but by thoſe, who with 
to raiſe a ſtorm againſt the ſtate, and en- 

courage 
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courage the waves to beat, becauſe they 


have hopes of plunder from the wreck. 


Such a power was, indeed, admitted and 
highly eſteemed by thoſe fanciful Greeks 
and Romans of later times, who, having 
departed from their ancient principles, were 
torn to pieces with factions, and amuſed 


themſelves with a vain ſearch after that 


philoſopher's ſtone in politics, a conſtitu- 
tion where all might govern, and none be 
governed; till their balancings and fluc- 
tuations produced an arbitrary government, 
and brought them all under the yoke of 
military power; the natural conſequence 
of ſuhc experiments. When a nation is 
grown reſtleſs with dreams of deſpotiſm, 


jealous of all authority, and agitated with 


contentions for power, on the ground of 
natural right againſt poſitive law; then we 
may know that the deſolation thereof 1s 
nigh ; that it muſt either fall under the 
lawleſs power of ſome inteſtine faction, or 


be reduced to the mortification of looking 


on, while its lands are divided and parcel- 
leg out by a foreign force; which hath 
bappened 
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happened lately in a country of Europe, 
where liberty was profeſſed, whilſt the 
worſt ſort of tyranny was praCtiſed, 


But it is alſo our intereſt, as well as our 


SERM. 
VIII. 


duty and wiſdom, to honour the king, and 


ſupport that power by which we are pro- 
tected. Government was not ordained to 
enſlave the world, but to preſerve the peace 
of ſociety, to defend the innocent from the 
violent and injurious, to diſtinguiſh and ſe- 
cure property, and to prevent the people 
from falling a prey to one another, as they 
never fail to do in times of rebellion. When 
the reſtraint of government hinders the will 
of one man from being a law to another, 
by maintaining a common rule of action 
for all, it is the greateſt bleſſing upon earth. 
There are in every nation turbulent ſpirits, 
who would permit no law to prevail but 
their own will; and, if there were nothing 
to hinder them, would ſet the world on fire 
to make themſelves conſiderable. Tribute 
is, therefore, due from every people, in re- 
turn for the protection they receive: and 
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if the government of the moſt Ablolute 
tyrant is better than the force of a law. 
leſs multitude; that is, if one bad man 
without law 1s a leſs evil than an hundred 
thouſand, the purchaſe (dear as it may be) 
is certainly worth the price to thoſe who 
are bleſſed with a regular eſtabliſhment. 


Our common intereſt will oblige us 
to conſider, that the ſtrength of every 
government againſt its foreign enemies 


depends on the affection of its own na- 


tural ſubjects; ſo that they are its worſt 
enemies, who endeavour to leſſen that 
affection; for when a nation is out of 
humour with its governors, and careleſs 
of its eſtabliſhment; it is of courſe weak 
and defenceleſs. Great things may be 
done, when the people are united with 


one heart and mind under the perſon of 
their prince. How ſmall and contempti- 


ble an inſect is the bee? yet, when the 


whole ſwarm is aſſembled, and kept to- 


gether by an attachment to their leader, 


they are invincible; neither man nor beaſt 
1 can 


be Benefits of Civil Obedience. 
can ſtand againſt them. Every loyal na- 
tion hath the ſame advantage: but then 
we are to remember, that the union, in 
which their ſtrength conſiſts, is the gift 
of God; who maketh men to be of one 
mind for their common preſervation. 


Under this head of intereſt, our honour 
is concerned: for the honour of the peo- 
ple is involved in that of their king. We 
muſt judge of ſtates as we do of families. 
Does it not add to the reputation of any 
family, when there is a good underſtand- 
ing among the members of it; eſpecially 
if the father of it is well eſteemed, and 
treated with veneration by thoſe who are 
under him, his children and his ſervants? 
But it is a ſure ſign, that the family is 
either very wicked, or very vulgar, when 
a proper deference is wanting from the 
children to the parents: the diſgrace of 
their ill behaviour returns with double 
weight upon themſelves; according to that 


VII. 
— 


admonition of the ſon of Sirach, Glory not 


in the alſbonour of thy father; for thy fa- 
ther s 
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ther*s diſhonour is no glory unto thee; for the 
glory of a man is from the honour of his fa- 


tber. Whatever accuſation there may be 


ground for, it is weak and cruel in a ſon 
to take it up: he ſhould leave that to the 


worſt enemies of the family, whoſe malice 


is waiting for the ruin of them all. But 
if the father is virtuous and honourable, 


then the ſon is a wretch, who can delight 


himſelf with the diſhonour of ſuch a pa- 
rent. All this is appficable to thoſe ſub- 


jects, whereſoever they are to be found, 


who ſearch for accuſations, who feed upon 
grievances, who ſhout for joy on any 
diſadvantage to their native country, and 
publiſh its diſtreſs to all the world, making 


ten times more of it than is true. If duty 


could not reſtrain ſuch, policy and eommon 


ſenſe ſhould be ſufficient to guard them 


from ſo unnatural and ridiculous a crime. 


To conclude; we live in a country, 
where the fear of God, and the honour 


of the king, are inculcated by the laws 


of the Rate, and all the forms and doc- 
| : trines 
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trines of the church. Let us be 'thank- SERM. 
ful to God that they are till preſerved to . 


us; and that our profeſſion is ſuch, as 


duty, wiſdom, intereſt, and honour, will 


never fail to recommend. 'There is nothing 


to ſeduce us from the practice of this pro- 
feſſion, but falſe ideas of liberty, with 
which unthinking minds are eaſily capti- 
vated: and complaints of ſlavery and griev- 
ances, with which weak and unbridled 


tempers are eaſily terrified. Againſt the 


ill effects of theſe, give me leave to ob- 


ſerve, not as a politician (for I do not aſ- 
pire to that character) but as a miniſter 
of Jeſus Chriſt; that there is no true liber- 
ty but in the ſervice of God; and that the 
greateſt of all grievances is ſin, as fatal 


to ſocieties as to individuals. The only 


free men, properly ſo called, are they 


whom the Son of God hath made free 
from the bondage of fin: the ſlavery is all 


on the other ſide; with thoſe who are ſub- 
ject to their own turbulent luſts and paſ- 


ſions, by which they are as effectually 
enſlaved as the wretch who is chained 
Yor, II. 1 down 
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nd down to drudge at the oar, all the days 
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—— of his life: bs ſervants ye are to whom ye 


obey, whether of fin unto death, ar of obedience 
unto righteouſneſs, Pride, vanity, avarice, 
envy, hatred, ambition, extravagance, and 
impatience; theſe are the tyrants of the chil- 
dren of diſobedience, who, while they 
are under the dominion of ſuch maſters, 
are generally the moſt forward to hold out 
the temptation of liberty, and promiſe it 
to all their followers; but the beggar may 
as well promiſe crowns and ſceptres. Of 
fuch men St. Peter gives us this character, 


that they ſpeak evil of dignities; and 


| while they promiſe liberty are themſelves 


the ſervants of corruption. Tied and bound 
with the chain of their vices, and pro- 
bably of their debts, they commence ar- 
biters of freedom; and would have us 


believe, what great quietneſs we . ſhould 
enjoy, and what very worthy deeds would 
be done by their providence, 


It is a miſtake of the worſt tempers only, 


to ſuppoſe that liberty conſiſts in contra- 


diction; 
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Gion; for if that were true, then the 


more unreaſonable the contradiction, the 
greater the liberty. Every ſociety is a 
body, the members of which being ap- 


pointed to different offices, ſhould all con- 


ſpire to the ſame end for the good of the 


whole. Hath the tongue no liberty, but 


in uttering imprecations, and calling down 


vengeance upon its owner? Have the hands 


no liberty, but when they are lifted up 
againſt the head, or ſtriking at the heart? 
It is the honour of the feet, that they can 


ſupport the head, by which they are ani- 


mated and directed: it is the honour of 
the hands, that they can defend rhe vital 
parts, and repel the adverſaries of the body: 
this is their proper employment, and 


when the order of nature is obſerved, 


the whole ſyſtem will be in ſafety, which 


is all the liberty good men will ever ex- 
pet in a world fo full of miſchief and 


danger. 


As to grievances, it muſt be owned 


we have our ſhare; and no government 


* in 
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in the world. is without them; but it is 


the unhappineſs of this nation, to be more 


diſturbed with imaginary than with real 


evils. The ſick man may ſuffer much from 


his diſtemper; but he often ſuffers much 
more from his dreams, and throws himſelf 
into certain deſtruction, while he 1s fly- 


ing from the terrors of a viſion. It is 


no ſuch eaſy matter for people in a 


lower ſphere, eſpecially in this age of 


ſcandal and defamation, to know when 


and how their ſuperiors are in fault, The 
inhabitant of the valley blames the dim- 


neſs of the air, and ſees a miſt ſpread 
over the hills and higher grounds; which 
to thoſe in a better ſituation, appears to riſe 
out of his own ſoil, and to ſettle upon the 


place of his own habitation, But then, 
have governors no faults, and are we to 


ſee nothing amiſs in them ? undoubtedly 
they have their faults, if they are mortal 
men, together with many difficulties, 
misfortunes, and mortifications from their 


office; under all which, it is our duty 


to pray for them, and not to revile them; 


to pray that God will give them grace 
I = == OS 
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to amend their faults, and aſſiſt them by SER M. 
his good providence, in the critical affairs 


of their country; approving ourſelves as 
true Chriſtians, ſervants of God, and 
friends of mankind, 


Let not then any heathen principles, 


any viſionary notions of liberty, interpoſe 


to debauch our minds with diſaffection, 
and thereby give occaſion to foreign ene- 
mies, whoſe envy will always be active, 


and is even now awake, to foment our 
diviſions, and to triumph in all the un- 
happy effects of them. Not many years 
are paſſed ſince we might juſtly be ac- 


counted the firſt people in the world. No- 


thing can ſupport us in that high rank, 
but loyalty and unanimity; without which, 
a kingdom that hath attained its utmoſt 


greatneſs, muſt ſoon fall with its on 


weight. 


* Thoſe enemies have now diſarmed themſelves, 


by falling into the doctrines of licentiauſneſs, againſt 


which this diſcourſe was directed. 
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1 May therefore the King immortal and 

—— inviſible, in whoſe hand are all the nations 
of the earth; who, according to his good 
pleaſure, ſendeth counſel in peace and 
ſucceſs in war, give us all grace, in our 
ſeveral ſtations, to correct what is amiſs, 
to hold faſt what is good, to reſtore what 
is loſt, to preſerve what is ready to periſh, 
*and to ſee the things that belong to our 
peace, before they are hid from our 
eyes! Amen. 


SERMON IX. 


TO THE ONE WE ARE THE $SAVOUR OF DEATH 
_VNTO DEATH; AND TO THE OTHER THE 
SAVOUR OF LIFE UNTO LIFE: AND WHO 18 
' SUFFICIENT FOR THESE THINGS? 2 cok. 
=. te : 


0 ſtrangely has the world been divided in SERM. 
8 its opinion concerning the Goſpel, that 


the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to preach it, have always found them- 
ſelves in a difficult ſituation; for which 
no man can be ſufficient without the gifts 
of fortitude, and prudence, and patience, 


from the Spirit of God, to ſupport and affiſt - # 
him in his office, Chriſtianity always had, / * 


and always will have its adverſaries: it cor- 
rects the falſe opinions, and controuls the 
24 licentious 
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ah: M. licentious morals of unconverted nature; a 
—— therefore nature riſes vp againſt it; and as el 
nature is the ſame in all ages and in all parts ſ. 

of the world, time and place make but lit- fi 

tile difference in this reſpect. The difficulty b 

© was certainly greater to the Apoſtles than Pp 

it is to us. The heathen religion was then t 

in poſſeſſion of the world; and all its abomi- | 

nable practices had the fanction of cuſtom 0 

and eſtabliſhment; ſo that the oppoſition 7 

then carried on againſt the goſpel was more 

active and virulent, as well as more power: il 


ful, than it is now. But error and vice | 
are ſtill the adverſaries of true religion as they 
were then; and therefore the difficulty muſt 
| remain to all the ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, 
| ſo long as error and vice ſhall have any power 
| | and intereſt upon earth. God who gave to 
| + his miniſters the knowledge of the truth, 
| and all good men who love the truth, will 
| be ready to encourage them for their work's 
BE ſake ; but evil will be as near at hand to 
diſcourage and reſiſt them. The Apoſtle, 
| having this caſe under his conſideration, is 
| ſhocked with the difficulty, and cries out, 
3 who 
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endure to ſtand-in this fearful and trouble 


ſome. ſituation, with the ſun ſhining on one 
fide of him, and a cold tempeſtuous wind 
beating againſt him on the other? What 
patience can hold out againſt, what conſti- 


tution can long ſurvive, ſuch a trial? he 


ſuch muſt be the trial, in ſome degree, of 
every true preacher of God's word; and as 
it has been my lot to preach amongſt you, 
J hope with ſome profit, I am ſure with 
much ſincerity, it will. be for our common 
adyantage to confider the difficulties to which 
I am expoſed in common with every other 
miniſter of a pariſh ; that having conſidered 
them, you may be ready (as I have reaſon 
to think you will be) to do all in your 
power to leſſen them. The better I ſhall 
ſucceed in my duty, the greater will be your 
2dvaytage ; and that as well in this world 
as in the next, 


However well diſpoſed and tractable the 
people of a pariſh may be, all will not be 


alike. Some will reſpe& their miniſter for 
God's 


8 
who ir ſufficient: for: theſs things? Who can 8 ERM. 
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| 1 God's ſake, for the church's ſake, and 
— for his work's fake: they will attend with 
pleaſure to his doctrine, and his advice 
will fink into their ears. He found 
them good, and his inſtructions will 
make them better : they will profit by his 
admonitions, and even bear his reproofs, if 
ſuch ſhould be neceſſary, without being of- 
fended. But it will not be fo with all: others 
there are who will judge differently ; ſome 
from an untractableneſs of natural temper; 
ſome from worldly intereſt; ſome -from an 
unhappy turn in their education, or from a 
total neglect of it, under careleſs and un- 
godly parents; more from bad cuſtoms, and 
long eſtabliſhed habits of vice or ſelf-indul- 
gence. | Hence it will always happen, that 
if a miniſter in his preaching bears hard 
upon any particular fin, as the courſe of his 
duty may require, and deſcribes the folly, 
mifery and ſhame of it; every fin will find 
a friend in ſome corner of the church who 
will take its part, and be offended with the 
preacher. If he ſpeaks againſt drunkenneſs, 
s there,” ſays the drinker, 4 he meant to 


0 reflect 


„ 
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reflect upon me: that ſtroke upon covet= SER M. 
ouſneſs, was intended for me, ſays another 


ce in that remark upon the pernicious conſe- 
1d quences of fornication, he meant to expoſe 
il me, ſays another. Thus they bring them- 
1s ſelyes to a perſuaſion, that their miniſter is 
if their enemy, and means to be ſevere up- 
. on them; for no other reaſon, but be- 
rs cauſe they cannot help being ſevere upon 
Ie themſelves. Hear how the Apoſtle ſtates 
'; this difficulty in a few words: am I there- 
n fare, ſays he, become your enemy, becauſe I 
$ tell you the truth? Suppoſe we ſee a man 
8 ſtraying out of the road, while he is going 
d on buſineſs of the laſt importance, and has 
- no time to loſe ; and we call out to him to 
it tell him he is wrong, and uſe all our en- 
d deavours to put him in the right way; ought 
a that man to take us for his enemies ? We 
7 ſhould think him a ſtrange man if he did. 
i Is the ſhepherd an enemy to the ſtraying 

ſheep, when he would bring it back from 

the error of its ways in ſafety to the fold? 
, But ſuppoſe that which ould be a ſheep, is 
: a wolf, or a ſwine ; ſuch, indeed, have an in- 


tereſt againſt being brought b back; and, in- 
ſtead 


23 
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TERM. ſtead of reſpecting their guide as a friend, 
Will turn again and rent him. Some ſuch 


there will be found in all places. Every 


miniſter muſt expect to have ſome amongſt 
his flock, who are more nearly allied to the 


foreſt than the fold; who never intend to 
reform themſelves, and do not even wiſh to 
be better than they are; even as the ſwine 
gives itſelf no trouble to acquire the cha- 
racer of the ſheep. What will ſuch do? 
What can they do, but endeayour, out of 


favour to themſelves, to leſſen the influence 


of their miniſter ? There are ſeveral ways of 
doing this: of which the moſt common and 
obvious is to impute all his zeal to an evil 


motive; to pride, hypocriſy, or ill nature; 


to auy thing rather than to ſincerity and 
charity. Another way is to take advantage 
of ſome accident or appearance, and raiſe 
reports to his diſadvantage. There never 
did, nor ever will live that man upon the 
earth, whoſe life could be ſecure from 
miſrepreſentation; and truth miſrepreſented 
anſwers all the purpoſes of defamation bet- 


ter than a lie, becauſe there is ſome apparent 


founda - 
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= foundation of reaſon and fact to build upon. SER M. 
Another artifice is that of ridicule. There 
4 is in moſt men, through the depravity of 
ü their nature, almoſt as great a propenſity 
, to laugh, as there is in monkies to chatter ; * 
4 and therefore they are very eaſily provoked 
to it. Children laugh at that which is no- 

thing; and many with older heads upon their 
ſhoulders laugh at that which is next to no- 
| thing: ſome laugh when they ought to pray ; 
| and others when they ought to cry. I could 
| tell you of a Wit, (now gone to anſwer for 

his folly) who even ridiculed the providence 
of God“, and the doctrine of future rewards 

and puniſhments in another life: Yet this is 

the engine which many people employ, to 

leflen the efficacy ofthe goſpel, and the influ- 

ence of thoſe that preach it. Not only the 
miniſters of God, but even God himſelf is 

made an object of ridicule: 


Thus you ſee how every i is liable 
from the nature of his office, to ſuffer 
from 


* VOLTAIRE, in his Candide, which is a ſatire upon 
the belief both of a particular and general Pro- 
vidence. | 
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2 M. from the tongue of ſlander. They who 


— hate the truth, muſt never be expected to 


love thoſe that publiſh it; and of thoſe ' 


whom they do not love, they will be tempt- 
ed to ſpeak evil, Hence you will under- 
ſtand the propriety of that declaration of 
our blefſed Lord, * vo be unto you when 
all men ſpeak well of you: for the world at 
large never will ſpeak well, but of thoſe 
who make all things eaſy, and give them no 


_ diſturbance : falſe prophets who ſpeak ſmorth 


things, and care for nothing but themſelves, 


will be well ſpoken. of. 


It is another misfortune upon the mini- 
Her of a pariſh, that with frequent uſe his 
voice and manner become familiar, and 
conſequently loſe ſomething of their force 
and influence upon the audience, When 
he comes firſt to a place, he is gladly re- 
ceived and eagerly attended to; juſt as any 
other thing would be that is zew. But 
when curioſity abates, as it always muſt do 
with familiarity and repetition, ſuch as have 
no deeper root than this to their attachment, 

mult 
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muſt grow indifferent, and will fall away, SERM. 
perhaps, into total inattention, The public —— 
is ſo fond of novelty, and more 1n this than 
any nation of Europe, that they are apt to 
 over-rate what is new, and having begun 
with inexperience and indiſcretion, they 
end with diſappointment. Imagination, 
that deceitful faculty, is always at work to 
cheat men with vain expectations: they look 
for more than they can find, and thence ' 
ſuſpect, at laſt, that they have found no- 
thing. They expect a preacher to be all 
perfection, and exempt from the errors of 
mortality ; but preachers are expoſed to the 
fame croſs accidents with other men, from 
the viciſſitudes and trials of human life, 
and the humours of other people, over 
which they have no power. They have 
their infirmities and their miſtakes; they 
are expoſed from without to the contempt 
of real enemies, and from within to the 
negle& and treachery of pretended 
friends; the world, from abroad, may 
frown upon the ſincerity of their labours; 
and at home, their foes may be thoſe of 
| their 
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M. their own houſehold. In all things of this 


kind, they are not only on a level with 
other men, but are in farther danger of be- 
ing reduced below it from envy to their 
office, and jealouſy againſt their authority: 
Theſe things, ſaith St. Paul, I have in 4 
figure transferred to myſelf and to Apollos for 
your ſakes, that ye might learn in us, not to 
think of men above that which is wriften— 


for I think that God hath ſet forth us the 


Apoſtles laſt, as it were appointed unto death: 
for we are made a ſpectacle unto the world, 
and to angelt and to men. Even Chriſt 
himſelf, whoſe time was all ſpent in doing 
good, and ſhewing forth many mighty 


Works, all of a ſaving and merciful turn, 


was railed at and deſpiſed, as one that hads 
devil and was mad. But who were they 


that ſpoke evil of him? conceited, blind 


guides, who had made God's word of no 
effect; covetous and adulterous. phariſees; 


worldly- minded prieſts; unbelieving ſad- 


ducees: hypocrites, politicians and proffi- 


* x Cor. iv. 9. 
gates, 


oo "op wo 


8. 
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gates. In like manner, if there are any in SE 1 M. 


a place who ſhew leſs regard than the reſt ——; 


to their clergyman ; look at ſuch perſons, 


and examine their lives and manners; ſee 


whether they are kind and merciful to their 
poor neighbours? whether they make a 
conſcience of frequenting the worſhip of 
God in the church? whether they are ſo- 


ber and temperate, abſtaining from all in- 


decency and exceſs? It is a common ob- 
ſervation, that ſome tongues can be guilty 


of little ſlander; becauſe the reports of men 
and their reflections will have weight ac- 
_ cording to the value of their private cha- 


rafters, What does it ſignify how many 
ill words a man vomits out againſt his mi- 
niſter, who, perhaps, is ſeen in the ſtreet 
ſoon after, vomiting up his drink? What 
does it ſignify whether he honours a prieſt 
or not, who blaſphemes the holy name of 
God in his common diſcourſe, and is a 


diſgrace to his profeſſion, and a nuiſance to 
the public? However, as there is no man 


who means to court another's ill-will, and 
who would not rather be glad to have his 
Vo T. II. 1 eſteem; 
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SERM. eſteem; the diſeſteem which falls upon | 
. clergymen from their office, though it be 


only from the worſt, and is totally owing 
to the parties themſelves, is yet a loſs and a 
trial : for the worſt man has a ſoul, which 
might be ſaved; and a miniſter is bound 
to promote the ſalvation of it by forbear- 
ance, and tenderneſs, and kind advice, fo 
long as there is any hope remaining. 


Now I have repreſented to you ſome 
of the general difficulties and diſcourage- 
ments which muſt, in all places attend a 
ſincere clergyman; I ſhall venture to go a 


ſtep farther, and ſet before you ſome of the 
_ diſadvantages peculiar to myſelf in this 


place: and I truſt you will hear me pa- 
tiently, and without offence, 


My Brethren, I am thankful that I came 
amongſt you, and hope I ſhall never have 


any reaſon to repent of my choice; for 


| hither did I come by choice, and not by 
_ neceſſity. The world was before me, and 


any other place might have ſuited with a 
buſy 
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buſy life, ſuch as mine has always been. SERM. 
But when I ſettled here, the pariſh had been —— 


long without a reſident miniſter, and at 
times had been ſerved very irregularly, and 
was conſequently out of order: yet I think, 
upon the whole, not ſo much as would have 
happened in ſome other places under the 
like circumſtances: and I have imputed 
much of the good that was retained amongſt 
you, to the ſeed ſown, and the labour be- 
ſtowed by a late learned and worthy prede- 


ceſſor, the Reverend Mr. Jonx WHITE,“ 


whoſe light is not yet gone out, and whoſe 
name ought to be had in everlaſting re- 
membrance. | 


The firſt difficulty I was under, and that 
a very great one, was owing to an habitual 
neglect of the communion in too many of 
the congregation : on which account, I la- 
boured in the pulpit, and out of it, to pro- 
- duce ſome reformation; and not in vain 
for we have many more communicants than 


Author of Letters to a Gentleman diſſenting from 
the Church of England, and other pieces, which were 
well received. | 

R 2 formerly. 
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formerly. But alas! how often have I been 
diſtreſſed with viſiting people in their laſt 
ſickneſs, who had never attended the com- 
munion in all their lives! In ſome few 
caſes, they had been . miſguided by vain 
fears, and the influence of ill advice; all 

ariſing from an ignorance of the ſubject; 
but in many others, this neglect aroſe from 
the want of a godly ſenſe of the deceitful- 
neſs of ſin, and the great danger of a careleſs 
life unrepented of: and ſeeing too many 
others in the ſame way, they were en- 
couraged (or rather, they encouraged them- 
ſelves) to go on to their lives end in the 
ſame fatal error. It is ſorrow enough to 
a miniſter to attend a pariſhioner to his 
grave, and to ſee the duſt thrown upon a per- 
ſon with whom he had converſed, and to 
whom he had preached ; this is ſufficient ' 
of itſelf; but when the confideration 1s ad- 


| ded, that he had neglected the terms of his 


ſalvation ; that he had been often called 
upon in the exhortation of the church (a 
powerful addreſs upon the ſubject) but 
never prevailed upon ; that now there 1s no 
farther exhortation to be uſed, no opportu- 


nity 
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nity in the grave; this is a greater forrow SERM. 
to every conſiderate mind; and I wiſh ——- 


to God I may feel leſs of it for the time 
to come. | 


Another evil is the prevailing practice of 
exceſſive drinking, with all its fearful con- 
ſequences z of which, as you all know, there 
are too many examples; and I fear the ri- 
ſing generation is likely to furniſh more. I 
cannot ſtay now to ſet before you the fin, 


and ſhame, and danger of this vice; I have 


done this at other times: I have ſhewed 
you how it is attended with loſs of time, 


of health, of ſubſtance; to the injury of a 


poor family; the hardening of the con- 
ſcience ; the quenching of God's grace, till 
the light of religion 1s turned into total 
darkneſs. From the havock this fin makes 
in mens' minds, bodies, and eſtates, too 
much can never be ſaid againſt it: and as 
it is a fearful thing to be a partaker in other 
mens' ſins, when every man has too many 
of his own to anſwer for; therefore if there 
be any here preſent, who, from the deceit- 
ful calculations of worldly intereſt, are 
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* tempted to encourage their neighbour to 
— this folly and exceſs, and urge him on to 


That putięſt thy bottle to him, and maleſt hin 
drunken alſo, that thou mayeſt look on their 


abuſe and ruin himſelf; I beſeech them to 
conſider what they are doing, and to hear 
that warning voice of the prophet Moe 
unto bim that giveth bis neighbour drink ; 


nakedneſi—that thou mayſt ſee them ſtrip- 


ped of their reaſon, when they are turned 
_ fools, and their minds are naked; and ſee 


them alſo ſtripped of their property, after 
they have fat ſwallowing liquor, till there 
is not a penny left in their pockets, He 
that ſtrips a man upon the highway has all 
the fin to himſelf ; but he that ſtrips a man 


in this way, has his neighbour's ſin, as well 


as his own, to anſwer for: and it is juſtly 


o be apprehended, that the providence of 


God, in many inſtances, brings ruin inſtead 
of riches, and diſappointment inſtead of ſuc- 
ceſs, from all that ſort of gain Which ariſes 
from the corruption of other mens' morals. 
So the prophet tells us, that there is a cup 
of judgment which comes round at laſt, 
| | to 
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to give them their reward in kind, and 8 ER M- 
| . | IX, 

make them vomit up what they have un- 
juſtly gotten. On which conſideration, I 
intreat all thoſe, whoſe occupation expoſes 
them to this danger, to be aware of it, and 
guard againſt it as well as they can; with 
this aſſurance, that he who grows rich by 
other mens? ruin, takes a fire into his boſom, 
which may lie there ſmothered for a time, 
like embers under the aſhes, but will too 
| ſurely break out at laſt into a flame, the 
effects of which will be felt, when the cauſe 


1s forgotten, 
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Another evil, and to the great misfor- 

| tune of this country, an increaſing evil in 
many places, is that of fornication, which 
brings an unhappy and unpromiſing race of 
children upon a pariſh, who grow up half 
diſowned and neglected, with the influence 

of an evil example from their parents, ad- 
ded to the influence of a corrupt, unculti- 
vated nature; and who, if they live, will 
perhaps bring another breed of the ſame 
ſort, and ſo on to the end of the world; 
R 4 to 
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SE 1 7 M. to the great corruption of the youths of 


—— both ſexes, and the 1mpoveriſhing of thoſe 


who live honeſtly, and are obliged to aſſiſt 
in the maintaining of ſuch, as become 


chargeable to others from vice and idleneſs. 


Something might be done toward the leſ- 
ſening of this evil, if the officers of a pariſh 
would beſtir themſelves, as they are all 
bound to do in reaſon and conſcience, and 
ſome of them by the ſacred obligation of an 
oath,” - The lower claſs of people will cer- 
tainly make light of this evil, if thoſe who 


are above them do nothing to prevent it, 


A miniſter, according to his duty, repre- 
ſents the miſerable conſequences of this 
unlawful commerce; how it is attended 
with loſs of conſcience, loſs of character, 
the deſtruction of family-happineſs, the for- 
feiting of God's bleſſing, the proſpect of 
beggary, infamy, and eternal damnation. 


Theſe things he may repreſent; but unleſs 


admonition is ſeconded with ſome activity, 
and ſome authority from the laws, it will 
not be of ſufficient weight; becauſe, when 
things are left to o this, and reformation is 

forwarded 
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7 forwarded by nothing but admonition, it SERM. 
bobs as if poople were not 1n earneſt, 22 


1 evil is the ttc of the 
Sabbath. We have too many examples of 
_ perſons exerciſing their worldly buſineſs in 
defiance of ſobriety and decency ; of others 
abſenting themſelves from the chureh for 

years together, and attending no other 

place of worſhip ; as if it were the opinion 


of the place, that men are at liberty to live 
without God in the world. 


Of all theſe abuſes which I have ſet be- 
fore you, there is not one, for the prevent- 
ing of which I am not ready to do my 
part: but it is the chief buſineſs of this 
diſcourſe to remind. you, that I can do no- 
thing of myſelf, againſt the ſenſe, and with- 
out the hearty concurrence of my neigh- 
bours. When the miniſter of a pariſh ſtands 
ſingle in the exerciſe of diſcipline and the 
work of reformation, he can only make hime 
ſelf enemies, who will hate him without a 
cauſe, inſtead of amending themſelves, 


In 
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In an age, when civil and eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority are both grown decrepit with old 
age and want of exerciſe, the defects of 
lawful government muſt be ſupplied by 


confederacies and aſſociations of one party 


\ 


againſt another. This is a poor ſubſtitute 
for regular authority ; but in ſome caſes, it 
is the beſt the times allow us. Therefore, 
they who wiſh to preſerve order, muſt 
unite againſt thoſe who wiſh to break it. 


There is nothing that appears odious in the 


application of ſuch | remedies as the law 


affords, if the many unite againſt the few, 
who are then left without that countenance 
and defence which they borrow from the 
neglect of their ſuperiors. The miniſter 
can do little for his pariſh in this way, un- 
leſs the majority are with him, and defire 
that he ſhould ſucceed. Indeed it is uni- 
verſally true, that nothing can be done for 


thoſe who will do nothing for themſelves. 


It is thus in the education of youth, and 


the inſtruction of the ignorant; none can 
be taught to much purpoſe, but they who 
are deſirous to learn. Even God's grace 

| | works 
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ſelf, when upon earth, though ever ready 
to do good, could do none to thoſe who were 
not diſpoſed to look for 1 0 and ready to re- 
ceive it. 


I wiſh to ſee this place a pattern of regu- 


kity, and ſobriety, not an example of 


drunkenneſs, profaneneſs and ill-manners. 
If ever J hear it ſpoken of under this lat- 
ter character, I am hurt and grieved, as if 


I had heard ſome evil report againſt my- 


ſelf, or my own fanuly. And does it not 
concern.you, my Brethren, to feel as much 
for yourſelves as I feel for you ? Religion, 
reaſon, and good policy, the authority of 


God, and the common ſenſe of man, call 
upon you to do what you can againſt the 


{preading evil of bad examples and corrupt 
communications, Vice is an expenſive 
thing to all that practiſe it, and to all that 
connive at it, A wicked pariſh will ever be 
an idle pariſh; and an idle pariſh (as men 
are to live by their induſtry) muſt be a 

poor 
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with it: Vea, and our bleſſed Saviour him- — 
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Parochial Reformation recommended. 
poor pariſh; and the more the Poor in- 
creaſe in any place, the fewer ſhoulders are 
left to bear the burthen; and then ſome 
who do not deſerve it, and have no ſhare 
in the general corruption, are broken down 
with the — of 1 it. 


Jam ſometimes very uneaſy when I re- 
volve theſe things in my mind: yet under 
all theſe difficulties, I have two conſidera- 
tions on which to repoſe myſelf, I have 


lived long enough in the. world to know, 


that however fincerely a man may wiſh to 
have every body do what is right, he muſt 
be content to ſee much evil which he can- 


not prevent, and to hear many falſehoods 


which he can never hope to ſilence. If it 
is his deſire to reſiſt prevailing evils, they 
will not be imputed to him though he 
ſhould not ſucceed: let thoſe look to it, who 


might forward his good intentions and do 


not. The other conſideration, with which 
I comfort myſelf, is this, and a very com- 
mon one It is; that if we cannot do as 
much as we would, we muſt ſtill be willing 

to 
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to do as much as we can, If ſome advan- SER M. 
tages are denied to us, others will always be 


left to us. I can inſtruct the children of 
my pariſh; I can viſit the ſick, and comfort 
thoſe who have no comforter but God and 
myſelf; I can help the poor in ſome of 
their occaſional diſtreſſes; and (with God's 
help) I can preach the goſpel freely; and if 
my labours ſhould not proſper here ſo much 
as might be wiſhed, and my evening-lec- 
tures ſhould not be ſo well attended as when 


novelty recomended them, I muſt then conſi- 


der my country as my pariſh, if it will give me 
leave; I muſt hope that what I ſpeak here, 
will be better attended to ſomewhere elſe, 
and be doing ſome good, when I can ſpeak 
no longer. In the mean time I ſhall not be 
diſcouraged: this ſermon may do more good 
than I can yet foreſee, and may ſtir up ſome 
others to be like-minded with myſelf. God 
ſend it may do ſo; the advantage will not 
be to me, but to us all: and as the time is 
approaching, when ſome yearly regulations 
are to take place, I truſt you will all remem- 
ber what has now been ſaid to you, I have 

4 | only 
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 SERM. only to tell you farther, that the time is 
"= os i ſhort; and that all worldly intereſts and 
worldly conſiderations will ſoon be. of no 
value to any of us: but that the zeal we 
exerciſe for the honour of God, and the be- 
nifit of the place in which we live, will fol- 
low us into the grave, and riſe with us again 


to judgment; when they that have done 8000 a 
ſhall go into l * everlaſting. 


— AH 


SERMON X. 


YE HAVE THE - POOR WITH YOU ALWAYS, 


AND WHENSOEVER YE WILL, YE MAY DO 
THEM GOOD, MARK XIV, 7. 


HEN we enquire into the œcono- 

my either of the natural or the 
moral world, we are anxious to account 
for the origin of evil; ſo in the politi- 
cal world, a like queſtion may be raiſed 
concerning the origin of poverty; how 
it comes to paſs, that, as the text aſſerts, 
we have the poor with us always? Why 
could not all men have been born in the 
ſame ſtation, and lived together on terms 
of equality, like the oaks of the foreſt, 
or the hllies of the field, or the cattle 


which feed upon a thouſand hills? When 


3 we 
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The Duty of relieving the Poor 


CARY we ſee but a little way into the conſtitution 


—— of things, we may perplex and diſtreſs 


ourſelves with ſuch queſtions: but when 
we ſee farther, we ſhall diſcover, that the 


| general form and condition of ſociety 


in civilized ſtates is as much the appoint- 


ment of God, as the form and ſtructure of 


the human body; and that the ſeveral or- 
ders of which it conſiſts, are as neceſſary and 
uſeful to each other, and as fully diſplay the 
wiſdom of God, as the head of all govetn- 
ment, and the author of all regularity ; as 
the limbs, and members, and faculties of 


the body. demonſtrate his power and good- 


neſs as the Creator of the world. 


Man, without ſociety, would be what the 
world was in its chaos, when it was dark, 


and void, and formleſs: and He who 


brought it out of that ſtate, and divided the 
lights of the firmament, the clouds, the 
air, the waters of the ocean, and the fixed 
body of the earth, into their ſeveral diſtn& 
regions; hath with equal wiſdom brought 
men out of their barbarous ſtate, ſuch as 

1 they 


and their Children. 
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they would be in by nature, to be divided 8ER M. 
X. 
into clafſes, offices, and employments ; each wy 


in due ſubordination, and all ſerviceable to 
one another ; for there is no plan of God's 
eſtabliſhing, in which all the parts do not 
work together for the good of the whole, 


'Two 8 were certainly formed under 


God's immediate direction, the common- 
wealth of Iſrael, and the Chriſtian church ; 
and in neither of theſe did he ſet men in a 
ſtate of equality. The apoſtle St. Paul en- 
forces a compariſon between the body na- 
tural, and the body eccleſiaſtical; ſhewing 
| how God hath tempered all the members 


together, and that thoſe which /zem to be 


more feeble * are neceſſary to the reſt. 


We can all ſee that the ſtrong are neceſ- 


ſary to the weak, and the rich to the 
poor; but that the poor are alſo neceſſary to 
the rich, does not appear ſo immediately: 


yet they certainly are fo, both in a civil and 


4 
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SERM. 1n a religious capacity. Many offices muft 


be performed, and much work muſt be 


degrees, as the ſubjects of that community, 


done for the ſervice of ſociety, which will 
never be done, either by the proud or the 


indolent, or the effeminate. It would be 


as reaſonable to expect, that thoſe works 


ſhould be executed by the hands of men, 


which are proper to horſes and bullocks, 
appointed by God's providence for ſuch 
ends, and furniſhed with ſtrength and pa- 
tience to fit them for the buſineſs they were 
intended to perform. So much for the 
civil capacity of men: when we conſider 
them in their religious capacity, it appears 
that they have works to do for the ſervice 


of God, and for the benefit of their ſouls; 
as they have other works to be performed 


for the ends of common life. In human 


ſociety, men are related to one another, and 


work for one another; in religious ſociety, 
they are all related to God, and are to 
work, in another way, for his glory, and 


the ſalvation of their own ſouls; approv- 
ing themſelves, in their ſeveral orders and 


of 


an 135 C Bildren. 
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- of which God is the head, and in which he 5 KRM. 
. 

is the only lawgiver. All have their pro- 
per parts aſſigned to them together with their 
proper ſtations; and all are to do their duty 
in that ſtate of life unto which it hath 
pleaſed God to call them. The poor are 
to be contented with their lot, as being the 
appointment of God; and the rich are to be 
careful of the poor, as holding of God in 
truſt for that purpoſe, and accountable to 
him as ſtewards and overſeers. They could 
not approve themſelves to God by giving 
ſuch an account, if there were no poor. In 
ſuch a caſe, one general ſcheme of ſelfiſh- 
neſs and independence would prevail, uſeleſs 

to man and diſhonourable to God, 


It would be eaſy to ſhew, that there is 
perfect juſtice as well as wiſdom in this diſ- 
tribution of things; no partiality, no re- 
ſpect of perſons. The rich have a fort of 
ſuperiority, which is temporary, tranſient, 
and dangerous: the poor with their low 

ſtation, have health, and ſafety, and a better 
diſpoſition to receive the goſpel. Heathens 
JJ 
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sn Nut. could fee, in ancient times, that poverty 
Vas the /ebool of virtue; and many of them, 


on that ground, affected voluntary poverty, 
and made an oſtentatious ſhew of their 
rags. But whatever the abuſes of Heathens 
might be, poverty among Chriſtians is cer- 
tainly a preparatory exerciſe of the mind for 


the reception of truth, and conſequently for 
the belief of the goſpel. Thus then we 


are to make our eſtimate; that if the poor 
are fich in faith, and have laid a foundation 


for eternity, they have nothing to com- 


plain of: While the rich, on the otlier hand, 


have no reaſon'to boaſt of that wealth or 


that honour, which will ſet them never the 
higher in the kingdom of heaven; and too 
often diſqualifies them for a place there. 
Thus the ways of God are equal, where 
they ſeem, to us, to be unequal; and the 
ſeveral parts of ſociety, like the ſeveral parts 


of the creation, ſerve in a wonderful man- 


ner toward the common good. 


By a ſort of writers, who call themſelves 


moral —_—_ I have ſeen it lamented 


that 


and theie Children. 


1 


that there is ſuch a thing in the warld as sr RN, 
excluſroe property: and they think it a great BS, 


pity that this evil cannot be preyented, 
But the poor, conſidered as a link in the 


chain of ſociety, are of God's making; 


and, to ſpeak in the language of an apoſtle, 
the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than men* ; 
that is, the ways of God, which ſeem maſt 
exceptionable, are ſo only becauſe they are 
ſuperior” to our wiſdom, and higher than 


our thoughts. They who would make a 


better religion than God hath revealed, are 


_ tempted by their vanity to expoſe the ſhal- 


lowneſs of their reaſon : and the caſe is the 
fame with thoſe, who would alter that form 
of ſociety which God hath ordained, and 
mend it; as if Providence had committed a 
miſtake, where it has giyen usa demonſtration 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. All this 


ariſes from an affection toward high things, 


and an indiſpoſitiqn to condeſcend to men 
of low eſtate, Such is the error of man's 


imagination, that it always inclines to the 


* 


* 1 Cor. i. 25. 
8 3 ſide 
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— 8 ER M, fide of pride and haughtineſs, the firſt fin 
Ge] that was infuſed by the author and father 


of pride, As the worldly-minded Jew 


could ſee nothing wonderful or neceſſary 


in the ſtory of Bethlehem, and the man- 


ger, and the ſhepherds; ſo the haughty 


philoſopher thinks the world would do bet- 
ter, if there were nothing low in human 
life, nor any thing higher than himſelf: as 


if the creation could be improved, by taking 


the ſun, moon, ſtars, air, earth, and waters, 
and ſtirring them all together into one hori- 
zontal miſcellany, If there had been no 
poor in the world, Chriſt could not have 
ſubmitted to that ſtate which was neceflary 
to our falvation. He was born in poverty; 
of parents not thought good enou gh to be 
provided with room in a common inn, but 
ſhut out to make room for their betters, and 
lodge with beaſts in a ſtable. Loet us not 
wonder that the contemplation of this hiſ- 
tory of our Savour's birth inſpired many 
ſaints and hermits with the love of povetty. 
If all men were duly affected by it, and com- 
pared it properly with their own unworthi- 

neſs, 


ee l 


neſs, the proud would lay aſide their plumes, 
the ambitious would be aſhamed of their 
popularity, and kings would throw down 
their crowns and ſceptres to the earth. 


From the foregoing conſiderations, it ap- 


pears to be a part in the plan of Divine Pro- 


vidence that we ſhould have 7he poor al- 
ways with us. To this plan the ſocial laws 
of God are accommodated, which preſcribe 
condeſcenſion, compaſſion and almſgiving 
on the one ſide; contentment, induſtry, 
and ſubmiſſion on the other. Without this, 
the moral government of God, and the ſo- 
cial duties of man, would have been im- 
perfect; and it does not appear how the 
ſcheme of our ſalvation, by the birth and 
humiliation of Jeſus Chriſt, could have 
taken effect. We have, therefore, every 
reaſon to conclude, that what 2, in this re- 
ſpect, 7s right; and that the poor do not 
exiſt by accident, but by preordination. 


If this doctrine is important enough in 
irſelf to merit our ſerious meditation, it is 
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264 The Duty of relieving the Poor 
—_— fill more ſo in the uſes we are to make 
— of it. The goodneſs of God could, and 

if it had been beſt, would have prevented, 
the wants of the poor; but now we ſee a 
| reaſon why he did not. The poor have 
their wants, that the rich may be bleſſed 
with the opportunity of relieving them: 
a duty very earneſtly enjoined in many places 
of the ſcripture, and - ſuppoſed in thoſe 
words of the text—qwhenſocever ye will ye 
may do them good, 'Too many have the 
ability without the will to do them good; 
others ſay, they are ſure they ſhould have the 
will, if they had the ability, But this will 
is amongſt the other gifts of God, and 1s al- 
ways moſt to be depended upon, when it 
_ ariſes from a religious principle, It is then 
neither ſubje& to be defiled by vanity and 
hypocriſy, nor defeated by capricious hu- 
mour and . 


I do not mean to move you with an af- 
fliting repreſentation of the eyils of po- 
verty; I would rather apply myſelf to your 
reaſon and your e conſciences than to your 

* imagina- 
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imaginations: but my ſubject obliges me K 
to mention them; becauſe it requires me . 


to ſhew how, and in what reſpects, we are to 


ah the poor good according to their wants; 
after which, I ſhall endeavour to inforce 
the obligations we are under, and the en- 
couragement we have to relieve them, 


It is a common obſervation, that one half 
of the world knows but little what the 
other half is doing and ſuffering, While 
the licentiouſneſs of the rich is ſtudying 
how to provoke appetite with variety; the 
poor are either half-filled, or ſatisfied with 


what the delicate would diſdain to feed upon, 


While indolence is enjoying its eaſe, and 
proud of the contemptible privilege of having 
nothing to do; they are ſeeking bitter 


bread by ſevere labour, Their occupations 


expoſe them to all the varieties of the wea 
ther; at noon day they are waſted with the 
heat, and at night they are wetted with the 
dew of heaven. While others are ſpending 
their precious hours in a vain and fruitleſs 
adorning of their perſons, they are too fre- 

quently 
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* * quently expoſing themſelves to the air when 
24 they are heated with hard labour; and 


thence are ſubject to pains in their joints, 
ſliffneſs in their limbs, and premature old 
age and decrepitude. Other hardſhips are 
brought upon them by the contempt and 
oppreſſion of their ſuperiors; I will not call 


ſuch people their þerters, Some men carry 
| themſelves with a lofty air toward the poor, 


as if they were of ſome lower ſpecies of ani- 
mals : and as if contempt were not ſufficient, 
others proceed to injury and oppreſſion : 
nor are there wanting thoſe who are ſaid to 
grind the faces of the poor; that is, who 
are mean enough to make a property of 
them; extorting unjuſt and paltry gains out 
of a poor man who has nothing to part with; 
nothing but what is neceſſary to his life and 
being: ſo that their attempt has as little 


ſenſe and as little mercy in it, as if they 


were to grind off ſomething from the ſkin 
and the fleſh of his face, 


But the greateſt wants of the poor, and 
thoſe which I am directed by the preſent 


-# a. 1h 15, 
occaſion 


and their Children. 

occaſion chiefly to infiſt upon, ariſe from 
their ignorance, and their inability to pro- 
cure neceffary inſtruction. Whatever they 
may ſuffer from their bodily wants, the 
wants of the mind are of much greater con- 
ſequence, It is one privilege of the rich, 
that they have it in their power to cultivate | 
their underſtandings ; though many of them 
negleCt it, and are weak enough to think 
their wealth a ſubſtitute for education and im- 
provement. But the poor, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the rich, have no ſuch opportunity. 
Some of them are, and ſome are not ſenſible 
of their loſs; but it is very great to all 
thoſe, who, for want of timely inſtruction, 
are not able to read the word of God. 
When we meet with a poor family, in which 
neither the father nor the mother is able 
to read, what a proſpect is there before the 
children of ſuch parents! If many fall a 
prey to vice, who have been well taught in 
their childhood, what muſt become of thoſe 
who are left to their natural ignorance ? 
We are all ſenſible, that bodily blindneſs is 
a miſerable defect; but certainly ignorance, 

which 
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ne M. which is the blindneſs of the ſoul, is much 
w=— worle; becauſe it is more dangerous to fall 


into a profligate courſe of life, than into a 


pit; and worſe to loſe the ſoul, than to 
bruiſe the limbs: and when iguorance is 


led by paſſion, the blind leading the blind, 
what but ruin can be expected to the mind 
and ee 


The poor, who with their children are in a 
place where they may have them taught for 


17 nothing, and deſpiſe or neglect the oppor- 


tunity, will have both their own ignorance 


and that of their children to anſwer for. 


God is ſaid to have winked at the ignorance 


of the heathen world, becauſe it is not ex- 
pected that men ſhould fee in the dark: 


but ſuch ignorance, as may be prevented, 
and is not, will be conſidered as a love of 
darkneſs. We think it a very prepoſterous 


paſſion, when a white inhabitant of Europe 


falls in love with a black ſavage; but it is 
more unaccountable that a Chriſtian, who is 
born among the children of light, ſhould 

| be 
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be fond of th at ignorance, which was the SE RM. 


Now we bare taken „ profit of theſe 
evils, let us conſider the obligations we are 


under to find a remedy for them. And the 


firſt obligation is that of gratitude; when 
we remember our own dependence upon 


God, and the bleſſings we receive from 


his bounty. If we have any portion among 
the good things of this life, it is he 100 
giveth us all things richly to enjoy; and the 
offerings we make out of what we have 
are ſo many acknowledgements that we 


have nothing but 'what we have received, 


All the beaſts of the foreſt, ſays he, are 


mine, and ſo are the cattle upon a thouſand 


hills, No facrifice therefore could be of- 
fered to God under the law, but of 'that 
which was already his own. Arid the 
caſe is the ſame now: God is the real 


proprietor of all things; the earth is the. 


Lord's and the fulneſs thereof. : ſo that we 
can make no return to God, but of that 
which was his own before, 


The 


misfortune and curſe of the heathen world. — 


8 E RM. | 
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The obligation we are under to do this, 
is farther evident on a principle of diſtri. 
butive Juſtice. That inequality of poſſeſ- 
ſion, which is both wiſe and neceſſary, 
does not proceed from any reſpect to par- 


ticular perſons; ſor the mercies ꝙ God are over 


all bis works; but God has been pleaſed 


to put the allowance of one man into the 
hands of another, for a trial of his virtue; 


ſo that the rich are guilty of fraud and 
injuſtice if they either keep it, or beſtow 
it wantonly upon themſelves, With-hold 
not good, faith the wiſe man, from them to 
whom it is due; as if charity were not a 
gift, but a debt. As ſuch it is ſpoken of 
in the New Teſtament: Charge them that 
are rich—that they be ready to diſtribute, 


willing to communicate; the original means, 
willing to make that common, which God 
intended to be ſo; at leaſt, amongſt the 


houſehold of faith; in which tbey that 


have moſt are ſtewards for the reſt. 


But our obligation as Chriſtians is plain- 
eſt of all from this conſideration; that 


* Prov. iii. 27. 


God 


and their Children, 


God doth not require us to do any thing SE RM. 
for the poor, but what he himſelf hath — 


done for us, in a ſenſe infinitely ſuperior. 
If he commands us to viſit them, he 
himſelf, as the day-ſpring from on high, hath : 


viſited us: If he commands us to give 


| bread to the hungry, he himſelf hath 
given to us the bread of life. Who is it 


that commands us to clothe the naked, 
but he who hath put the 55% robe upon 


his returning prodigal, and clothed us 


with the garments of his own righteouſ- 
neſs, which ſhall never decay? as a ſign 
of which, the clothes of his people did 
neither wear out nor wax old, neither their 


ſhoes upon their feet, in their journey 


through the wilderneſs, Who is it that 
expects we ſhould teach the ignorant, 


but he who hath taught us by his holy 
word, opening to us all tbe treaſures of 


wiſdom and knowledge, and giving light 
to them that fit in darkneſs? Few ex- 


hortations will be wanting to thoſe who 
believe theſe things, and are ſenſible of 
their own obligations to God as the Sa- 

6 viour 
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The Duty of relieving the Poor 
viour of ſinners: the love of God is already 
ſhed abroad in their hearts, and charity 
to man will be the fruit of it. Happy 
are they who act on ſuch liberal and ſub. 
lime principles: it is their pleaſure, as 


well as their honour to be doing good, 
Far from looking with an evil eye upon 


their poor _ brethren, they rejoice that 
there are any poor to be relieved; they 


would never wiſh to be without them; 


they are thankful for the opportunity of 


aſſiſting them; and if the poor do not 


look for them, they look for the poor. 


But beſides the obligations which ariſc 


from the conſideration of what is paſt, we 


are encouraged to do good to the poor 
from the expectation of future bleſſings. 
And here let me obſerve, that no kind 
of charity anſwers better in this world 
than that which provides for the teaching 


of the children of the poor. It ſhews 


them the way, and it gives them the power 


of becoming uſeful members of ſociety ; 


it introduces them to the knowledge of 
| God's 


"on their ce 5 


God's holy will and commaniinents; it 
ſets * 15 them the reaſons, the meaſures, 
the rewards of thoſe. duties, by means of 
which they are to proſper now, and be 
happy hereafter, Su! perior talents, with 
good principles, may lawfully raiſe the 
poor above the level of their birth; but 


s EAM. 


— 


. cannot be expected that this ſhould 


happen, without the advantage | of an early 
education. I have known ſome inſtances 
of Poor children, who have attained, to 
credit and affluence, by the. help of that 
learning, which they obtained from the 
hand of charity; and who lived to make 
returns of gratitude to the perſons from 
whom they had received it. Where the 
ſeed of inſtruction has fallen into a pro- 
per ſoil, there have undoubtedly been 
many examples of the ſame kind, Which 
never came to the knowledge of myſelf, 
or of any that are here preſent. But with 
all this, we are to conſider, that if a 
charitable education ſhould never raiſe 
them to wealth, it may do more; it 
may be the ſaving of their fouls: and 

Vol. II. * though 
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SERV. though the effect i in this caſe i is not ſo con- 
— ſpicuous as if it mended their fortune, it 


may be of greater value, though but little 


heard of; for the advancements of piety 
are ſecret and filent, and better known 
to God than to man. eos 


E ot + 
M11 
* + £ 


F 


1 1s af encouragement which re- 
lates only | to them that receive: they who 
are the givers have ſomething higher | 0 
expect; and the caſe is ſtated to us in 
ſuch a manner as is well worthy of our 


attention. He that hath, pity upon the 


Poor lendeth unto the Lord, and that which 
he hath given will he pay him again“. 
To the charitable man the proprietor of 
heaven and earth is a debtor, and will 
aſſuredly pay him in another life, and 
probably in this alſo. There are ſome 
fins which meet with their puniſhment 
even in this world: I look upon the op- 
preſſion of the poor to be of that number: 
therefore * parity, of teaſon, the ſame at- 


has Prov, Xix. 17. 4 1 Ho 1 
91 - tention 
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tention of Providence which puniſhes ſome, SERM; 
X. 

will reward others; eſpecially as the au- 8 
thor of all good is more ready to bleſs - 
than to afflict. He does the one unwil-: 
Ji ingh; the other is the natural fruit 
that mercy which 1 is over all his works. 
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So much for this world: but when 
the great day of retribution ſhall come, 
then our bleſſed Saviour will conſider 
himſelf as the object of what we have 
done to his poor bretbren. I was an hun- 
| gered, ſays he, and ye gave me meat; Fg 
was thirſty and ye gave me drink; I was: 
naked and ye clothed me“. When he 
was manifeſted in the fleſh, he joined the 
party of the poor, not of the rich nor ho- 
nourable. We are all ready to own him 
under the majeſtic. part of his character; 
for human vanity loves to attach itſelf to 
what is great and ſplendid: but 25¹ů is the 
trial of our affection; whether we can 
condeſcend to him as the advocate and 


o * 


1 Matth. xxv. 35. 
* 
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* M. brother of the poor; whether we can 

— make ourielves poor with him, who was 
poor with us; who ſubmitted to the con- 
dition of a ſervant, that he might bring 
down the pride of man, and prepare him 
for exaltation by ſelf-abaſement; the 


hardeſt, and therefore the greateſt of all 
wy 1 5 virtues. 


8 - 


OY the whole, in order to fulfil the 

duty which is due from the rich to the 
poor, it is good that there ſhould be a 
natural tenderneſs of the mind, Which | 
makes it ſuſceptible of what is called com- 
paſſion 3 which, if it is not a virtue of 
itſelf, is nearly allied to it; it is the foil 
of virtue, and a rich one too, on which 
many excellent fruits may grow. Did 
not I weep, ſays Job, for him that was in 
trouble? was not my ſoul &rieved for the 
poor 2* 


To this diſpoſition we are to add the 
obligations of gratitude, and Juttce, with 


Job, xxx, 25. 
the 


and their Children. ' 
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\-the,.encouragement ariſing from the hope — 
of a bleſſing upon us in this world, and =, 


the next. But if all theſe conſiderations 
ſhould be inſufficient, there remains one 


more, which is the fear of puhiſhment, 


and as it is urged. in the book of Fob, 
with all the vehemence and zeal of a 
godly mind, it ſeems irreſiſtible; II have 
<oith-held from the poor their defire—If 1 
have eaten my morſel myſelf alone-—If I have 


ſeen any periſh for want of clothing ¶ I have 


lift up my hand againſt the fatherleſs; then 
let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder blade, and 
let mine arm be. broken from the bone: for 
deſtruction from God was à terror to me, and 
by reaſon of his highneſs I could not endure.* 
He means, that God will deſtroy thoſe 
who can bear to ſee others deſtroyed; 
and that this conſideration had raiſed a 
terror in his mind which he could never 
reſiſt, The ſame ſentiment is more forci- 
bly expreſſed in another place; where, on 
a ſuppoſition of any neglect in this matter, 
he aſks, what then ſhall I do when God riſeth 


# Job xxxi. 16. &c. 


up ® 
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28 The Duty of relieving the Poor, &c. 
SE — 91 1b? and when be vifiteth what Hall I anſwer 
— bin? To ſome of his ſervants God hath 
committed more, to others leſs: : to all will 

he come at laſt, and enquire how that 

which he committed hath beeri difpoſed 

of. Every man is now to conſider, what 
anſiver he ſhall then give: and what will 
become of him if he ſhould have no anſwer ! 

Better would it be to ſuffer all the evils of 
poverty in this life, than to ſtand ſpeechleſs 

in the great day of our final account. If 

this one conſideration is duly weighed, we 

ſhall want no farther inſtruction in the 

duty of this day; we ſhall never fee the 

poor, without being willing to do them good, 


. 
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SLESSED IS HE THAT CONSIDERETH THE POOR 
AND NEEDY; THE LORD SHALL DELIVER HIM 


IN THE TIME OF TROUBLE. PSALM xli. 1. 


O confider the poor, in the common 
acceptation of the phraſe, is to give 


them ſomething for the relief of their 
wants : but he only can be ſaid to conſider 


the poor in the true ſenſe, who relieves 


When the nature of the caſe hath been 
duly conſidered, few words will be want- 
ing to enforce the practice of 12 the 
poor. | 95 


EW Poverty 


S ERM. 


them in conſequence of having meditated 
on thier condition, and his own duty. 
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XI. 


The Blgſſednęſi of confidering the Poor. 
Poverty paſſes for a frightful ſubject, and 
the poor (eſpecially in theſe times) for a 
troubleſome claſs of people: but great in- 
ſtruction may be derived; and, I hope, 
ſome rational entertainment together with 


it, from a confideration of what I mult call 


the zheory 4 . 


When we meditate upon this ſubject, 
we diſcover, that poverty doth not appear 
in the world by accident, but by the pre- 


- ordination of God. For, firſt, inequality 


of condition amongſt mankind is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary in a ſtate of civilization. Many 
things muſt be done for the common 


. good, which will never be done by the 


proud, the indolent, or the effeminate. 


They who can live without their own la- 
bour, (which, by the way, is no very great 
; privilege) cannot live without the Jabour 
of others; as the head and the eyes can- 


not execute their own deſigns without the 


aſſiſtance of. the hands and the feet. The 


ſame divine wiſdom which hath tempered 
the body together, and made ſome of the 
; parts 


9 2 3 
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d parts ſubſervient and neceſſary to others, SERM i 
a i hath appointed the like ſubordination in the —— : 
[= political body of men in ſociety. f 
'y 1 1 | 9 
h But inequality amongſt men is farther 1 
II neceſſary. for moral reaſons, By being : 1 


placed 1 in different ſtations, men are called 
to the exerciſe of different duties: the poor 
to the duty of ſubmiſſion ; the rich to the 
duty of compaſſion. The rich are to be 
ſerved by the poor, and the poor are to be 
protected and relieyed by the rich. Unleſs 
there were want in ſome, God could not be 
ſerved by the bounty of others. Nothing 
can be more evident, than that ſome are in- 
truſted by Providence to take care of others. 
And hence we infer, that if they aſſume an 
excluſive right to what they have, they are 
contradicting the deſigns of Heaven; and 
that a want of charity is a breach of truſt; 
an offence which, under certain circum- 
ſtances, may be more baſe and ſinful 
than robbery itſelf. Charge them who 
« are rich,” faith the apoſtle, It is not 
fad, admoniſh and perſuade, a as if they were 
at 
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58 5 at liberty; but give it in charge, as a mats 
—— ter of indiſpenſable duty and juſtice, We 


hold it to be a great ſin, when a ſervant de- 
frauds his maſter, or waſteth his goods: 


But the very ſame ſin is committed, with 
many aggravations, when the rich waſte 
upon their own pride or pleaſure that ſuper- 
Muity, which was put into their hands, that 
they might ſupply what is left wanting to 
others. God 1s the common maſter of all; 
their goods are his goods; and if theſe are 
miſapplied or waſted by | ſome of his ſer- 
vants, other ſervants of the ſame maſter 
will be ſuffering under the fraud; for which, 
they who are guilty of it, will be called to 
account, when the day of un ſhall 

come. 


To rectify that inequality which Provi- 


dence permits for the wiſeſt ends, the primi- 


tive Chriſtians caſt all their property in- 
to a common ftock, out of which an equal 
diſtribution was made, as every man had 
need. None could be idle; none could be 


ee : none could be drunkards or 
profligates : 


the n and the rich reheve ka or 


De Bl: ſednef of cbm the Poor. | 


q . 


{hs 


profligates : if they did not work, it was the SE Rl M. 


apoſtolical rule that they. coul not eat; and 


none could hope to obtain any allowance 
for the ſupport of their vices. "Lat every 


Chriftian aſk himſelf, whether, if it were 


now required, he could ſubmit to this cha- 


ritable regulation; or, whether the propo- 


fal would ſend him away ſorrowful : ? Out 


of the apoſtolical fund, a ſociety of devaut 
widows were provided for, who employed 
themſelves in all works of charity; ſuch as 


thoſe of making garments to clothe. the 


poor, diftributing the alms of the church, 

and affiſting in the ſervice of God. Such an 
inſtitution' cannot take place in theſe days - 
but the law will be in force to the end of 
the world, that the ſtrong ſhould uphold 


\.4 
1 


It may ſeem to us, "upon a  fuperficial 
view, that Proviilence hath been partial in 
diſtributing the good things of this world, 
and hath made ſome happy and others 


- miſerable by their birth and ſtation. But 


when the advantages and diſadvantages are 
laid 


— 
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5 = laid together, we ſhall find, that the ways 


— of God are juſt and equal toward all men. 


Rich perſons are tempted, in conſideration 
of their wealth, to be proud, inſolent, and 
waſteful; to truſt i in this world, and to be 
"forgetful of God: and hence we are told, 
that but few of them are fit. for the king. 
dom of heaven. The poor, under all their 
preſent diſadvantages, are more frequently 
; bleſſed with an bumble mind, and look up 
to God for that happineſs which they do 
not find here; therefore Jeſus Chriſt, when 
he preached the Goſpel, choſe the poor for 
bis hearers; while thoſe of higher life and 
prouder education had no reſpect to his 
perſon, and were only hurt by his doctrines. 
By the reception of the goſpel, the poor are 
made rich in faith, and ſo have nothing 
to complain of; and the rich have but 


little reaſon to boaſt of a very perilous 
fituation, 


Upon the whole, the rich and the poor 


are neceflary to one another; the difference 


between them is agreeable to the deſigns of 


God's 
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ys God's providence .and his moral governs 8 ERM M. 
n. ment of the world; and when the account, 
on 18 balanced, all ; is juſt and equal. If there 
nd were no poor, there could be no alms.: : if i 
be all were equal, a ſpirit of independence and 
d, ſelfiſhneſs would prevail, which is moſt. 
g. hateful to God. Every man would then, 
live to  himſe Up which no man ought | to doz 
and -he woul, alſo. die unto himſelf; _ 
would want him ; none would miſs him. 
How far better is it, that there ſhould be. 
the generous feelings of humanity on the 
one fide, and an humble dependence on the, 
other. 1 * 5 
But beides all the foregoing co 
tions, the condition of poverty was neceſ- 
fary to the humiliation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
| The Saviour of mankind was to viſit a world. 
13 corrupted with pride, and loſt in ſin: he 
therefore took upon himſelf that ſtate of 
poverty, which was ſatisfaory to God, and 
Ir exemplary to man. He that was rich in 
e heaven, became poor on earth for our ſakes, 
f and took the form of a ſervant, the loweſt 
's condition 
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SERM, ation of life. While the foxes had 


XI. 
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— holes, and the birds of the air neſts, he had 


not where to lay his head. While he fed 
hungry multitudes by a miracle, he v was him- 


ſe if dependent on the liberality of thoſe who 


iniſtered unto him. S0 noble and divine 


was thjs voluntary poverty of. the Son of 


God, that many! bave been in love with po- 


verty, and have taken i it upon tberaſelves for 


his fake; leading à life of obſcurity and abſti- 
rience, while the world was not worthy of 


their virtues, And where is the mighty diffe- 


rence! ? So ſhort 1 is the time of man, that the 
diſtinctions of this world are but ſhadows; 
his great object is to get ſafe to heaven; and 
he may make his way more lafely i in po- 
verty than in riches, What is ſalvation 
but an eſcape from ſhipwreck ? ? and he who 


ſwims naked and unprovided, 3 is more re Tikely 


to reach the hear enly thore. 


| Poverty, 3 in 1 itſelf, 5 is a a low ; but you 
ſee it is a great ſubject. However, it is 


time, now, to leave our r conterplations, 
and 


The Bleſſeaneſs of confudering the Poor, 


and proceed. to the duty. of relieying the SERV 1. 


poor. 
The things neceſſary to man's natural 
life, are meat, drink and cloathing ; to his 
crvil or ſocial life, knowledge and learning; 
to his Spiritual life, the faith, hope, and cha- 
rity of a Chriſtian, Therefore, the three 
great evils of poverty, are hunger, and naked- 
neſs, and ignorance ; and conſequently the 
three great works of charity correſponding 
thereto, are the feeding, the cloathing, and 
the aching of the . | 


That it is a good work to feed the hun- 
pry, and to clothe the naked, is univerſally 
allowed ; and the fight is pleaſant, which 
we have now before us, of ſuch decency and 
comfort in ſo many children of the poor. It 
is pleaſing to us all; but it muſt be ſo in a 
more eſpecial manner to their benefactors, 
who have a nearer intereſt in the caſe, 
Thus far, then, we are all agreed, that it is 
good to feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked: but I have heard it e Whe- 

e 
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8 ER. ther it be expedient or charitable to teach 
— the poor. You may be ſurpriſed at this; 


but I can.affure you its very true; and the 
arguments by which the objection is ſup. 
ported, are theſe, viz. that learning tends 


to lift the poor out of their ſphere, or tempts 


them to. affe& things above their ſtation; 
and, which is worſt of all, gives them ability 


to do that miſchief 1 in ſociety, which they 


could not have done, if they had been left 


to their own. ignorance. The objedtion 


againſt any thing good, which is drawn 


from the poſſibility of its being abuſed, 1s 


the weakeſt as well as the moſt common: 
for all things in this life are abuſed; and if 
we were to drop them one after another on 
that account, we ſhould. have nothing left, 
In the preſent ſubject, all arguments againſt 
the teaching of the poor may be anſwered on 
this one conſideration, that God hath given 
to man a revelation. in writing ; it muſt 
therefore be good for man to read, But 


how ſhall the poor read, unleſs they are 


taught? and if they cannot pay for their 
own teaching, others muſt pay for it who 
can 
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can afford it better: and in fo doing, they 8 ER M. 
are undoubtedly fulfilling the will of God. ——. 


If learning enables the poor to raiſe them- 
ſelves above their ſtation, in God's name, 
let them do it, if they can: the pen of bu- 


ſineſs is a more innocent and uſeful inſtru- 


ment than the ſword of war, by which ſo 
many have raiſed themſelves from a low 
ſtation to wealth and honours. If learning 
diſpoſes the poor to be diſcontented with 


their condition, it ought not to do ſo, be- 


cauſe the remedy goes with the tempta- 
tion. When they are taught to write and 


read, they receive religious inſtruction at 


the ſame time; they are taught, that their 
duty is to be done in t tate , life to 
which God hath called them; and they may 
thence infer, that diſcontent is an act of re- 
bellion againſt his Providence; and will 
forfeit his favour, the loſs of which 1s worſe 


than death. In an age, when vain and 
corrupting publications abound without 


any reſtraint, reading may be a dangerous 
employment; and many, who read only to 
amuſe the imagination, have read them- 
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84 ſelves into idleneſs and beggary. I have 
— heard of a mother, who hath gone into a 


workhouſe with a novel in her hands, fol- 


| lowed by a family of poor ragged children, 


But then, reading is not taught with this 


view: for there is the reading of wiſdom, 


and the reading of folly ; and they are at 
their liberty to take the one, or the other, 


Life and: death are ſet before all, as the 


two trees. were planted for the trial of our 
firſt parents in Paradiſe; and if ſome are 
ſo infatuated by paſſion. as to make choice 
of death, many will prefer the worſt ſort of 
reading; ſuch as will corrupt the mind, as 
ſurely as death corrupts the body. But 
this danger ought to be no diſcouragement: 
it proves nothing, but that good, by an 
abuſe of it, may be turned into evi; and 
that the world abounds with temptations 
to ſin, | 


But now, if ſome are diſpoſed to plead 
againſt learning from the poſſible danger of 
it; it is but fair, that they ſhould conſider 


|. how the caſe ſtands with ignorance. There 


the 


WW 
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ſelf, ſay ſome, and it will go right; but, 


that I deny. Leave the land to itſelf, and 


ſee what will happen: you will ſoon find 
it covered with weeds; and the ſtronger the 


foil, the fouler it will grow, if it is neg- 


lected. It is thus with the heart of man; 
which muſt be cultivated, and ſown with 
good ſeed, before any fruits can be gathered 
from it: and by neglect, the weeds of nature 
become ſo deeply rooted, that nothing but 
a miracle of grace can extract them. In 


the account which is given of felons and 
malefactors, or which they have given of 


themſelves, I never heard of one that im- 
puted his ruin to his learning; but of 
numbers who have laid it wholly to their 


ignorance; which ignorance proceeded 


either from the want of inſtruction, or their 
own indiſpoſition to receive it. Some were 
neglected by bad parents; ſome had no 


teachers; others had them, and ran away 


from them, becauſe they were idle and ill 

diſpoſed; as if there were a mutal antipa- 

thy between vice and learning. - - 
U2 The 
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The Blgſedugſi 97 confdering the. Poor. 
The profligacy of the loweſt order of 


people, in this age and nation, hath of late 


2 


become ſo alarming to the public, (who 
know not what cauſe to aſcribe it to, but 


to à general want of teaching) that Sunday 
ſchools have lately ariſen out of the evil, as 
the moſt promiſing remedy ;. and I truſt in 


God, we ſhall, in a few years, ſee the be- 
nefit of them. They muſt tend to remove 
that ignorance of the common people, 
which hath, of late years, ſo filled our 
gaols, and occaſioned ſuch numberleſs exe- 
cutions. A worthy clergyman who had 


attended an unhappy criminal, lately con- 


demned and executed for a ſhocking mur- 
der, told me he found him in total igno- 
rance: he had never been, to his own 
knowledge, within a church' ſince he was 


baptized there; and ſeemed to have no 


ſenſe of God or the devil, but ſuch as had 
been collected from the oaths and curſes of 
his wicked companions. This poor wretch, 


rouſed into a little ſenſibility by an ap- 
proaching execution, had the elements of 


his catechiſm to learn, when he was going 
out 
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out of the world, This man is but the 8 2 f 
pattern of multitudes, who come daily, by - 
the ſame way, to the ſame end. Upon the 
whole, if knowledge doth harm, it is 
by accident, and contrary to its nature: but 
ignorance deſtroys by neceſſary conſequence ; 
and therefore it is both wiſe and charitable 
to promote the teaching of the poor. 


That this teaching may have the better 
effect, I muſt addreſs myſelf in a few words 
to the children, who are ſupported by the 
charity of this day, If then, the benefits of 
inſtruction are ſo apparent, it is your duty 
to value it accordingly, and receive it with at- 
tention and patience, Learning of every kind 
is the work of time; it comes by little and 

- little, and more ſlowly to ſome than to 
others; but all muſt be improved by pa- 
tience and perſeverance. Remember how 
the grain, which the poor claim, as their 
portion from the rich, at this ſeaſon of the 
year, is gathered up by ſingle ears, for 
which they are patiently ſtooping all the 

Gay long, till they are wetted with the dew 

Wy - of 
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* M. of heaven. We have ſeen the fields over- 
8 ſpread with children at this employment; 


their parents encouraging them, and ſet- 
ting them the example. The fruits of learn- 


ing, which you are gathering at ſchool, are 


far more valuable and laſting: gather them 
therefore, with the like perſeverance, and 
you will find at length, that as the ſingle 
ears of the field riſe inſenſibly to a burthen 


as large as you can bear; ſo will your 


learning increaſe in a few years to ſuch a 
ſtock, as will be ſufficient to carry you 


through the buſineſs of this world to a 
better. 


Above all, when you learn to read and 
write, learn to pray. Think how many 


fall into fin and miſery, and the diſpleaſure 


of God, becauſe they were never taught to 
pray, or, becauſe they would never learn, 
To walk without prayer, is to walk without 
God; and how miſerable muſt that be in 
a world of ſuch danger! If the righteous 
man, who lifteth up | his eyes unto the ever- 
laſting 2 and prayeth _ for the help 

and 
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and protection of God, is ſearcely ſaved, and SE 2 M. 
eſcapes as a brand plucked out of the fire; 
what muſt become of thoſe, who never pray 
at all? If we wreſtle againſt principalities 
and powers, for which. we are not a match 
what muſt be the fate of thoſe who have 
no helper ? The poor and friendleſs orphan 
is in a hopeful ſtate, when compared with 
the ſul that has loſt the preſence of its 
heavenly Father, and, while it is under the 
weakneſs and poverty of nature, and the 

deceitfulneſs of fin, is left to the malice of 
its ſpiritual enemies. Make it, therefore, 
the firſt and the main buſineſs of your lives, 
to engage the pawer and goodneſs of God on 
your fide, by learning to call upon him at all 
times, as your catechiſm directs, by diligent 

prayer. We have a promiſe, that whoſo- 
ever cometh to Gad by the prayer of faith; 
ſhall not be caſt out; hut, he who doth not 
pray, caſteth out himſelf; and to ſuch all 
evil muſt follow of courſe, both in this world 
and the next, 
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The Bl-ſſedneſs of confidering the Poor. 

This is a reflection which equally con- 
cerns us all; and brings us back to the duty 
of the text, and the promiſe which attends 
it. J God de for us, ſaith the apoſtle, who 
can be againſt us? and if God be againſt us, 
who, or what, can be for us, to do us any 
good? What will all the power, honour, 
and wealth of this world ſignify to that man, 
to whom the great God of heaven and earth 
is no friend? and if the indevout, who 
never pray, have no title to his favour, the 
unmerciful ſhall pray in vain: they never 
liſtened to the prayers and wants of others; 


and fo their own prayers ſhall be fruitleſs. 


But, on the other hand, how BG/efſed is be 
that confidereth the poor and needy; the Lord 


ſhall deliver him in the time of trouble. 


Bleffedneſs, as the term is applied in the 
ſcripture, and particulaily in the Pfalms, 
denotes the happineſs of man living under 
the approbation and favour of God, and 
taking pleaſure in the way of his command- 
ments. Such js the ſtate of the bleſſed 
man in the firſt pſalm: he is happy in 

himſelf, 
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bimſelf, and his ways are proſpered upon SERA 
the earth There i is a farther bleſſedneſs ——, 


in peace of conſcience under a ſenſe of the 
forgivenets of fin; as it is ſaid, Bleſſed is the 
man 10 whom the Lox will not —_— Ver. 


It is certainly one of the firſt bleſſings In | 


this life, to be able and willing to relieve 
the wants of the poor; not only for the 


proſpect of future good, but the enjoytnent 


of preſent pleaſure. For is it not a bleſſed 
privilege -in the divine nature, that it can 
diſtribute to the wants of all, and i their 
hearts with food and gladneſs? and can it be 
otherwile than a bleſſedneſs in man, when 


he partakes of the bleſſedneſs of God ? Here' 


pleaſure and duty go together; and, doubt- 
leſs, there are many good hearts which feel 


in themſelves the bleſſedneſs pronounced 


upon them in the | text, Man can be like 
unto God in no capacity ſo much as in that 


of being glad fo diſtribute: and to this like- 


neſs we may aſpire without ambition, In 
fact, we are commanded to propoſe God 
oy, as a — to us.“ Be ye per- 


1 
5 fect, 
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CERN. fe,” faith our bleſſed Saviour, © even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.“ 


Not perfect in wiſdom, or power, or purity, 
but in goodneſs : diſtribute with kindneſs, 
and do good to all without partiality, even 
as He maketh his ſun to riſe, and ſendeth his 
rain on the juſi, and on the unjuſt. It is 
ſaid of kings and magiſtrates, that they are 
gods, though they ſhall die lite men: and 


' Moſes was made @ God unto Pharaoh, with 


authority to execute vengeance on a proud 
prince, and a wicked people. This office 


we are not to defire; nor did Maſes deſire 


it: he was the meekeft of men in his tem- 
per, and therefore God choſe him as a fit 
inſtrument for the inflicting of his judg- 


ments; who could drive the furious blaſt 


with calmneſs and ſerenity, He is the 
proper miniſter of vengeance, who can exe- 
cute it without wrath, Our blefled Saviour, 
to whom all judgment is committed, was the 
mildeſt and the moſt lowly in his converſa- 
tion upon earth, In this capacity of a 
judge, we are not called to imitate him; 
but all may go about doing good; and they 


who 
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who can do the moſt good, haye the molt SER M. 


. within their power. 


But there is now another ſort of bleſſed- 
neſs (and that more valuable to us in our 
preſent ſtate) to which he ſhall be entitled, 
who conſidereth the poor and needy; — the 
LoxD ſhall deliver bim in the time of trouble. 


In the days of youth, we are thoughtleſs 
and forgetful ; in the days of proſperity, 
we are high-ſpirited and preſumptuous: but 
the time of ſorrow muſt overtake thoſe 
who leaſt think of it ; and there are troubles 
in ſtore, by which the higheſt minds ſhall 


be brought low, and the ſtouteſt hearts ſhall 
Then to find deli- 
verance from the Lord, is the greateſt bleſ- 


be made to tremble. 


ſedneſs of man; and conſequently to ſecure 
it before hand, by ſhewing mercy to the 


poor, muſt be his greateſt wiſdom, Wealth. 
being ſo often abuſed as a root of evil, 
1s called the Mammon of unrighteouſneſs ; 
but by this wiſe renn of it, we may 


provide 


— 


1 
T4 
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8 En M. provide to ourſelves a ſure friend in the day 


*o 


The Bleſſedneſs of confidering the Porr. 
of our diſtreſs, 


The troubles of man's mind are as many 
and as various as the diſeaſes of his body, 
ſo that it were vain to number them : but 
there are ſome in particular, under which 
you muſt all ſee, that we can expect no de- 
liverance but from God. There are cares 
and diſappointments, brought upon us ſome- 
times by our own overſights, ſometimes by 
the perverſeneſs and treachery of others, 


from which nothing can extricate us, but 


that Providence which ruleth over all, and 
worketh by ways which are ſecret and un- 


expected. And by ſome ſuch way ſhall he 


be delivered, who hath ws mae others in 
their neceſſity, e 


There is another trouble, by which the 


mind is ſubje& to be agitated ; and which 


is often more afflicting than wordly ſor- 
row: I mean remorſe of conſcience under 


a ſenſe of guilt, Some men, when they 


have 
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have fallen into fin, ſeem to be as eaſy as SERM. 
they were before. This is a dreadful ſymp- —— 


tom, When a limb feels no pain from an 
inciſion, we know it is in a ſtate of mortifi- 
cation ; and eaſe, in ſuch a caſe, is the fore- 
runner of death. But a mind more tender, 
and of a godly frame, is often reduced to a 
fearful ſenſe of paſt ſins. Sorrow, and 
ſhame, and terror ſeize upon it like fiends, 
and threaten to tear it in pieces. Where 
can it look for deliverance at ſuch a time, 
but to the grace of God, who hath pro- 
miſed forgiveneſs of ſin? Neither the power 
of man, nor the comforts of the world, can 
reach this caſe. Spiritual griefs muſt have 
a ſpiritual remedy ; and that remedy is with 
the great Phyſician of the ſoul, who alone 
can heal our fins, and help our infirmities. 
If he is ſought at ſuch a time of trouble, 
and not found, nothing remains but deſpair, 


which is the extremity of trouble. Many 


paſſages in the Pſalms are written for the 
uſe and ſupport of contrite minds, labour- 
ing under the burthen of their ſins: and by 

the 
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SERM. the charitable they ſhall not be uttered in 
XI. 
— vain. They that have ſhewed mercy ſhall | 


find mercy, and be reſtored to peace of con- 
ſcience, 


Another time of trouble is the time of 
fickneſs. The help of God, under this 
trial, is particularly promiſed to the merci- 
ful, in the words which follow the text. 
The Lord ſball comfort him when he lth 


fick upon his bed: thou ſhalt make all his bed 


in bis ſickneſs. The ſcripture expreſſes all 


things in figure and metaphor, with great 


force and ſignification. The making of the 
bed is a relief to the ſick, and ſometimes the 
only relief they are capable of. How eaſy 
then muſt he lie, whoſe bodily ſorrows are 
made lighter by a communication of eaſe 
and comfort from above! for an eaſy mind, 
which is the gift of God, will ſuſtain all 
the infirmities of the body. How frequently 
and unexpectedly doth the bleſſing of God 
raiſe up the ſick, whoſe life hath been deſ- 


| * of: as it is here ſaid, The Lord ſhall 


I preſerve 
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end in death; and when that time of trouble 
is approaching; when this world is vaniſh- 
ing from our fight, and we are departing 
into the world of ſpirits; how ineſtimable is 
one ray of light from above, to chear us in 
that hour of darkneſs! Who, that duly con- 
ſiders this in the days of health, would not 
fell all that he hath, and give to the Poor, to 
purchaſe it ? | 


But there is ſtill another occaſion of frou- 
ple, and that the greateſt of all; when we 
ſhall be ſummoned by the trump of judg- 
ment, to appear before the tribunal of Jeſus 
Chriſt, Then muſt the rich and the poor, 
the weak and the powerful, ſtand naked 
and helpleſs before a Judge, who 1s no re- 
ſpecter of perſons, but will demand an ac- 
count of every man; of me that ſpeak, and 
of you that hear; and reward them all ac- 
cording to their works. Who are they 
that ſhall be able to ſtand in that fearful day 

of 
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preſerve him and keep him alive, that he may be SERM 
bleſſed upon the earth. But ſome ſickneſs muſt —— 
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W of reckoning? who, but they that have 
— diſtributed of their abundance to the poor 
members of Jeſus Chriſt? What is now | 
done to them, will then be placed by him 
to his own account, as if it were done to 
himſelf, I was nated, faith he, and ye 
clothed me; fick and in priſon; and ye viſited 
me. To the reſt, who beſtowed their poſ- 
_ ſeffions upon themſelves, and were unmind- 
ful of him, and of his poor brethren, he 
faith, Depart from me; I know you not. 
Think then, all ye that have ability; 
think what a ſerious truſt is committed to 
you, and what great things depend upon a 
faithful diſcharge of it. We count the 
rich happy; we labour for wealth ; we 
court popularity; we are proud of honours 
and titles; but all theſe things will fail us 
in the time of trouble, No man can be ac- 
counted happy, but he who ſhall find li- 
verance from God. This deliverance is 
promiſed to the charitable man; and the 
promiſe of God ſhall never diſappoint him. 
| In 
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In all the cares and vexations of life; in 'SERM, 


the temptations of proſperity, and in the 
ſorrows of adverſity; in health, and in ſick- 


neſs; in the hour of death, and in the day 


of judgment; Sleſſed is he that confidereth 


the poor and needy ; the Lord ſhall deliver 


him in the time of trouble. 


Vat. I X. 
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SERMON XII. 


NOW CONCERNING THE COLLECTION FOR THE 
SAINTS, AS I HAVE GIVEN ORDER TO THE 
CHURCHES OF GALATIA EVEN $O DO XE: 


UPON THE FIRST DAY OP THE WEEK, LET 
EVERY ONE OF YOU LAY BY HIM IN STORE, 
AS GOD HATH PROSPERED HM. 1 COR. 
XVI. I» . 


ENCE we learn, that the cuſtom of 

providing for the wants of neceſſitous 
Chriſtians by a voluntary contribution, is as 
ancient as Chriſtianity itſelf. The method 
ordained by the apoſtle in the churches of 
Galatia, and, by this precept of the text, in 
the church of Corinth alſo, was to lay by 
ſomething in ſtore weekly, according to the 
X 2 abilities 
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abilities of each, and the bleſſing of God 

upon their affairs; and at ſtated times, what 
was ſo raiſed, was collected by the gover- 
nors of the church, and diſtribution was 


made as every man had need; ſo that in the 


firſt ages, though there would of courſe be 
many poor in the church, becauſe there 
were people of all orders converted to the 


faith, yet there were none without relief. 
If they were ſick, or under perſecution, or 


any other misfortune, they were the pen- 
ſioners of the church, and their wants were 
ſupplied,” as the charity and prudence of 


their rulers directed. 


The text ſeems to call upon me to take 
a review of the modes of making collections 
for the poor, which have prevailed among 


Chriſtians in different ages of the church, 
The ſubje& is edifying in itſelf, and very 


intereſting at a time when the poor are ſup- 


ported at fo enormous an expence; which 


ſhews that they are ſtrangely multiplied, 


and the cauſes of this deſerve to be enquired 
into. 


80 
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So great was the zeal of thoſe who firſt YER M. 
embraced the goſpel, that if they were weal- — 


thy they ſold their poſſeſſions, and a com- 


mon fund was raiſed, out of which the mi- 


niſters of the church were maintained, and 
the poor relieved at their diſcretion. 


Though this practice of ſelling all was 
really and readily obſerved by many, we do 


not find it was abſolutely commanded. 
But this other cuſtom of laying apart ſome- 


thing every week was eſtabliſhed by a ſtand- 
ing order of the church, which extended to 
every member of it, according to their ſe- 
veral abilities: let every one of you, ſays the 


apoſtle, lay by him in ſtore, 


When the church was farther ſpread, 
and better eſtabliſhed, then the ancient rule 
took place amongſt the Chriſtians, of giv- 


ing the tenth part ofalltheir increaſe ; which 


rule had been obſerved long before the law 
of Moſes, and laſted, though with many 


abuſes and interruptions, till the times ofthe 


golpel, when we hear the Phariſee boaſting 
. that 


\ 
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that he gave tithes ofall he poſſeſſed. When 
Chriftianity was admitted into this country, 
the ſame practice came with it, which pre- 
vailed, as we learn from the writings of 
the firſt ages,. in all other nations of the 
world, Chriſtians gave a tenth part of the 
increaſe of their lands and chattels, and 
every article from which any gain or profit 
was derived, In proceſs of time, the firſt 
hereditary Saxon monarch that governed 
the whole nation of England in peace, re- 
peated what had been done in another form 
about an hundred years before; he gave to 
the church, by a ſolemn charter, with the 
preſence and conſent of the Lords and Com- 


mons, the tithes of the whole kingdom for 


ever, in the year of our Lord 8 5 5, and offer- 
ed his charter upon the altar of the great 
church at Weſtminſter, the biſhops re- 
ceiving it from his hands on the part of 
God. The piety of ſucceeding benefactors 
added many lands to the ſupport of the 
church and religious monaſteries ; and out 
of theſe, churches and colleges were built ; 
ſtrangers and travellers were entertained; 
the 
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the poor were all fed, or ſet to work, and 8 ERM. 


the ſick received into infirmaries and al 


monries (or amberies) as they were then 
called. I do not pretend to ſay that there 
was no mixture of ſuperſtition in theſe 
things; that charity was not carried to ex- 
ceſs; and that there were not many abuſes 
in religious ſocieties. It could not be other- 
wiſe; becauſe there never was any good in 
this world, nor ever will be, without a 
mixture of evil. In this, however, as a 
fact, all writers agree, that it belonged 
to the church for many hundred years 
to take care of the poor out of their 
own revenues : and it was computed, in 
former times, that in all the pariſhes of 
England, taking them one with another, 
one-fourth part of the tithes of the pariſh 
would, and actually did, maintain the 


poor. 


Till the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, there never was any tax laid 


upon England as a poor's rate. Before 
X 4 the 
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8 5 a the reformation, the poor were kept | by | 
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the clergy, with the voluntary contriby- 


tions of well diſpoſed people; but there 


was no ſuch thing as a poor's-rate, The 
biſhops and clergy of different kinds, 


kept open hoſpitality for the benefit of 
| ſtrangers and travellers, and the poor of 


the neighbourhood ; and were obliged ſo 
to do by their foundations: and it pleaſ- 
ed God to bleſs theſe means to ſuch a 
degree, that the poor were no burthen 


to the nation: not a penny was impoſed | 


upon any lay-man for maintaining them, 
But when the ſacrilegious encroachments 
of Popery were confirmed at the Refor- 


mation, by the alienation of church lands, 
and the clergy were, thereby, impoveriſh- 


ed; the laity who took them did not com- 
ply with the conditions of the tenure. 


Reaſon and law ſuggeſt to us, that they, 


who got the lands of the church, took 
them with the encumbrance that was upon 
them. Out of thoſe lands the poor had been 


maintained; therefore, they that took the 


3 lands 
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lands ſhould have taken the poor with them; 
and they made a great ſhew of doing it 
for a time, becauſe that was the pretence 
with which they took them from the 
clergy: but when the fiſh was taken, the 
net was laid aſide, 


need not inform you what ſtate we are 
in at preſent, when the poor's rates are come 
to ſuch an enormous height throughout 
the kingdom, that about the year 1700 
they were computed at a million yearly : 
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and from that time to this they have been 


more than doubled; ſo that there is more 
than twice as much paid to the poor, as 1s 
now paid to all the clergy in the kingdom. 
And in all this expence, there is no charity; 
no devotion as formerly; it is an involuntary 
payment, forced from us by law, and 
| ſqueezed out of many, who are fitter to 
receive ſomething for their own wants, 
than to contribute to the wants of others. 


If there was a time, when one-fourth 
of the tithes was found ſufficient-to main- 
tain 
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* tain the pariſn- poor, and the revenues of 
— the national poor are now twice as great 


as the revenues of the church, thence it 


follows, that-where they had one poor man 
we have eight throughout the kingdom, 
that is, 1000 poor inſtead of 125. It 
may pleaſe God till to increaſe the poor, 
till they ſwallow up the rich who devoured 
them: for I think it requires no degree 
of ſuperſtition or credulity to ſee the hand 
of God in this whole matter. 


Even heathens were perſuaded that their 
gods were the avengers of ſacrilege; and 
if it is a certain fact that the poor have in- 
creaſed as the church hath gone down, 
they who leſſened the patrimony of the 
church brought upon us ſuch an evil as 
might be expected; indeed, ſuch as ſeems 
to follow naturally and neceſſarily ; for what 
a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap : there- 
fore, he that ſoweth in ſacrilege muſt expect 
to reap in poverty, Even in this pariſh, 
there is a ſingular concurrence of circum- 
ſtances: and if I ſpeak of them, you all 

„ now 
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of know me too well to ſuſpect I have any 8 


N deſign in it, but that of following the order 
1 of my ſubject; which has required me to 

1 give you a brief and impartial hiſtory of 

N, collections for the poor, and the nature of 

It them in different ages. It is a fact known 

4 to us all, that in this place, no part of the 

; 


property of the pariſh 1s ſettled upon the 
ſervice of the church. The rectorial tithes 
are in the poſſeſſion of a lay impropriator 
who is a papiſt; the vicarial are taken by 
the miniſter of another pariſh; and the only 
certain dependence of a miniſter is upon 
benefactions of a modern date from other 
quarters. Sa ſtands the caſe with the church. 
Now look at the poor; and you will find 
ſuch a charge as occurs but in few parts 
of the kingdom; for the ſum expended an- 
nually upon the poor amounts, one year 
with another, to three hundred and fifty 
pounds ; that is, to more than one-fourth 
part of the whole rents of the pariſh. 
Amongſt the reſt of our national burthens, 
the ſingle tax upon the land, a new impoſi- 
tion, never thqught of till within the laſt 
| hundred 


ir 
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hundred years, takes more from the landed 


—— intereſt, than would, at the time when it 


was impoſed, have been ſufficient to maintain 
all the poor in the kingdom: and theſe 
two burthens were neither of them felt by 
the nation while the poor were maintained 
by the church. So many ways has the 
providence of God of ſhewing us, that he 
is ſtronger than we are; and how little 
they are like to gain in the end, who mix 
ſacrilege with their policy, and hope to 
_ enrich themſelves by any act of impiety. 


We can now only lament theſe things; 
we cannot correct them. We have no 
reaſon to think God will be reconciled to 
national ſin, without national reſtitution; 
and there 1s leſs hope of that every day. 
The work of Sir Henry Spelman,* ſhewing 
the manifeſt judgments of God upon the 


* See the work of. Sir Henry Spelman, De non teme- 
randis Ecclefiis.—A Traft of the Rights due unto 
Churches. A work alarming in its ſubje&, and un- 
anſwerable in its argument: the author of it being 


equally ſkilled in law and divinity. | 
violation 
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yiolation of churches and the ufurpation SERM. 


of church lands, had its effect for a time, 
in ſome inſtances, but it is now almoſt 
forgotten. There are, indeed, ſome other 
lefler concurring cauſes to increaſe the bur- 
then of the poor, to which prudence might 
apply. ſome remedy : theſe are, firſt, the 
corruption of morals amongſt the poor ; 


ſecondly, the indolence of perſons of for- 


tune and influence, who take no care of 
them; and thirdly, the laying of too many 
farms together, eſpecially where new en- 
cloſures have taken Place, 


As to the firſt of theſe cauſes, when the 


— 


ſtate of the poor was inquired into, at the 


deſire of government, by a perſoh of 
great eminence for learning, in the year 
1697; he delivered it, as his opinion, 
to the Lords Juſtices, that many of our 
grievances, in regard to the poor, aroſe from 
the toleration of tipling in public-houſes; 


drinking ſpirituous liquors at private ſhops; 


and the wandering about of idle people, as 


beggars, without reſtraint, from their proper 


pariſhes. 
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WN pariſhes. However great theſe evils might 

be at the time above mentioned, I fear they 
grew much worſe afterwards, Of late 

years, indeed, the magiſtrates have been fo 

ſenſible of the increaſe of poverty, from the 
increaſe of public-houſes, that the number 
of them has been much diminiſhed in many 
parts of the kingdom; and they are more 
cautious, than heretofore, in granting li- 
cences. I am not prepared to give you an 
exact hiſtory of the inn and the public- 
houſe in England. It ſeems there were no 
ſuch common ſources of corruption to the 
people, when travellers, in times of greater 
ſimplicity, were accommodated by charita- 
ble hoſpitality : and, bad as they are by their 
nature, they are become ſtill much worſe 
in practice ſince the common uſe of ſpirituoui 
liquors, which is but of the laſt hundred 
years. 


Another cauſe of our increaſing rates, 1s 
that want of public ſpirit, and that aver ion 
to buſineſs, which has prevailed of late years 


- amongſt our gentry ; who leave the inſpec- 
tion 
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tion of the poor wholely to their inferiors. SER 
I knew a worthy perſon, of great piety, cha- 
rity, and extenſive learning, who was allowed 

to have great judgment in all national con- 
cerns, and was ſo well acquainted with the 
ſtate of the poor, that none ever wrote 


better upon the ſubje& than himſelf, It 


was an obſervation of his, that the rich are 
| under a fundamental error, in ſuppoſing 
l that the duty of alms- giving is the eſſential 
: part of the comprehenfive duty of charity; 
and ſo their object is rather to remove pre- 


ſent miſery, than to prevent it by encourag- 
ing piety, order, and good morals. Let 
gentlemen of fortune, ſaid he, give more of 
their time to the poor, though they give leſs 
of their money, and then we ſhall have 
found out the grand ſecret for reducing the 
pariſh rates: the poor would then behave 
better, and coſt leſs, and find themſelves 
much happier than they do at preſent.* 


* Paupers at London take collection from many 
pariſhes, at once, under falſenames. A ſpy is detected 
in a camp, by ordering all the ſoldiers to their tents; 

ſo tnele impoſtors might be detected by a muſter, or 
roll- 
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SERM. To theſe another cauſe may ſtill be added 
XII. a : 
—— which has had the unhappy effect of damp. 


ing the induſtry of the poor, by taking 
away from them the hope of bettering their 
condition by good management: I mean 
the ſelfiſh practice of laying many farms 


into. one, to fave trouble and raiſe more 


money; whence it comes to paſs, that la- 
bourers have not that encouragement to 
endeavour to advance themfelves and their 
families as they had formerly: in ſome 


places there are no ſmall farms left for them, 


and they are not able to take a large one; in 
conſequence of which they grow deſperate 
in their poverty; and even where there are 
ſmall farms, the profits are, 11 a manner, 
eaten up, in many pariſhes, by burthenſome 
rates and taxes. | 


I have now enumerated, to the beſt of 
my knowledge, and without concealing any 
part of the truth, the ſeveral cauſes which 


roll-call, of all the pariſhes held at the ſame time; and 
every perſon ſo detected, ſhould receive corporal pu- 
niſhment, and a brand of infamy on their forehead. 


have 
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have contributed to increaſe the number of $ERM. 
the poor, and to render them ſo burthenfome, ww 
that they cannot always find a proviſion ade- 
quate to their wants in times of ſickneſs and 
inability, Societies have, therefore, been 


formed, the members of which undertake, 
in the days of their health, to make a better 
proviſion for one another, out of a common 
ſtock, than they could expect from the pub- 
lic, if they ſhould ever be reduced to the 
neceſſity of applying for it. As I heartily 
approve of this deſign, and have given you 
my ſentiments to that effect on former oc- 
caſions, I ſhall now add ſuch advice as may 
promote and ſecure the benefit to all thoſe 
that are concerned in it; and I know not 
how to do this more effectually than by en- 
forcing the exhortation of the Apoſtle, that 
each of you lay by him in flore as God hath 
proſpered him. For in order to do this, ſo 
as to keep up to the ſenſe of the exhortation, 
he muſt be | 


1. Prudent ; 2. induſtrious; 3. Jaber; and 
4. honeſt; without which, he has no reaſon 


to expect that God will proſper Bini. 
Vor. II. d 4 By 
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By prudence, I mean a proper attention 
to his affairs; which we call economy. It is 
as wicked to waſte what God hath beſtowed, 
as to deny it to him that is in need; and for 
this plain reaſon, becauſe he who waſtes 
what he has, will have nothing to give. Pru- 
dence in our affairs is a duty ſo neceſſary, 
that our bleſſed Lord, who was exemplary 
and inſtructive in his actions, as well as in 
his words, ſeems to have ſhewn a particular 
regard to it: Gather up the fragments which 
remain, ſaid he, that nothing be loft: and if 
he, whoſe word alone was ſufficient to pro- 
vide for an hungry multitude in a wilder- 
neſs; if he, I ſay, thought it expedient that 
we ſhould make the moſt of his gifts, the 
ſame rule will oblige us to make the moſt 
of our own gains, and to take care that no- 
thing be loft. It is a ſort of tempting God, 
if we expect him to work two miracles, 
when a prudent application of one would 
anſwer the end. The means were mira- 
culous the firſt time the multitude were 
fed; but they were natural when the 


fragments that had been laid up were diſtri- 
buted. 
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buted. It is the care of Providence to put SERM, 


us in a way, and do what we cannot do for 
ourſelves ; but it muſt be our care to make 
the moſt of his gifts by a prudent atten- 
tion to them. 


A ſecond qualification, neceſſary to thoſe 
who would lay by any thing, is induftry. 


Idleneſs is the diſgrace of human kind. It 
was made neither for the rich nor the poor; 


neither for man when he was in Paradiſe, 
nor now he is out of it. The body, the 
mind, and the eſtate, all ſuffer by it. It 
brings diſeaſes upon the rich, and filthi- 


neſs upon the poor: it weakens all the fa- 


culties of the mind, and leaves it empty and 
diſſatisfied: it ruins the eſtate, becauſe an 
idle diſpoſition is for the moſt part attended 
with expenſive inclinations, while it brings 
in nothing for the ſupply of neceſſary wants. 
Idle people are generally vicious: they are 
idle becauſe they are vicious; and vice al- 
ways did coſt more than virtue to maintain 
it. Inſtead of having any thing to Jay by, 
idleneſs expects to receive that | from the 
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SERM, labours of others, which it does not deſerve 
> from any body, The idle man is to ſociety, 
what a uſeleſs limb is to the body, which 


muſt be carried, or dragged along by the 
reſt ; and if he is-not troubleſome to-day, he 


will be ſoon: for he that has neither houſe 


nor land, nor any uſeful employment, muſt 
be maintained either by beggary or by work- 
ing in the dark, when other men are aſleep : 


therefore, ſuch people ought to be ſtrictly 


watched; and every ſociety has a right 
againſt them on a principle of ſelf-defence; 
for he who does them no good, will very 
ſoon do them ſome miſchief. In a neigh- 
bouring nation, celebrated for few virtues 
beſides thoſe of frugality and induſtry, they 


_ endure no idleneſs amongſt them; ſo you 
| ſee no beggars about their ſtreets, and very 


ſeldom hear of any executions for felony. 
If any poor man turns idle, and admoni- 
tion does him no good, they take the fol- 
lowing method to make him work: they 
confine him in a large ciſtern, into which 
the water runs ſo faſt, that unleſs he pumps 


it out with all his might for ſeveral hours, 
it 
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it will prevail over him and drown him. 
Our ſchools of labour are called houſes of 
correction; but the place where this diſci- 


pline is exerciſed, is called the beftering 


houſe : and if the firſt trial does not make a 
man better, they give him a ſecond; and fo 


on, till he is brought to reaſon with him- 


ſelf : then he diſcovers, that it will be / 
trouble to earn his living by moderate labour, 


than to do ſuch hard work and get nothing - 


by it. This, however, is a way of teaching 


men as we teach brutes, by compulſion. 
How much better is it to hearken and learn 


as children do, and be bertered by the in- 
ſtructions of wiſdom ! Go, then, to the ant, 
thou fluggard, conſider her ways and be wiſe: 
which having no guide, overſeer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the fummer, and ga- 
thereth her food in the harveſt. 


But now, thirdly, I am to remind you, 
that he who would lay any thing by for 
charity, muſt be temperate, No man will 
ever be' able to do much good to others, 
who does not lay ſome reſtraint upon him- 

TS 2 ſelf, 
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ſelf. Intemperance is hurtful to the rich; 


— bit it is ruinous to the poor: and alas! we 


have too many examples of it in all places; 
of men who ſpend all they have upon them- 
ſelves, and ſometimes more than they have, 
and live more like ſwine than Chriſtians. 
If there ſhould -be- any ſuch here preſent, 
may God give them grace to underſtand. 
rightly the miſerable bondage into which 
they have been betrayed by ungoverned ap- 
petites; while, inſtead of fancied indulgence, 
they find nothing but real miſery; the in- 
gredients of which are the three great evils 
of human life, ſickneſs, guilt, and poverty, 
If we were to follow ſome people of the 
lower claſs of lite, to obſerve how they live, 
particularly thoſe who are employed in 
handicraft trades, in the great metropolis of 
this kingdom; we ſhould ſee them working 
hard for a few days, then taking their wages, 
and giving themſelves up for as many days 
more to idleneſs and intemperance in a 
public-houſe, There they meet with others 
as idle as themſelves ; who are come upon 
the ſame errand, to waſte their time and their 
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money. They ſit till all is ſpent, and, per- 
haps, till their ſenſes are gone together with 


their money ; but if not ſo bad as that, their 


conſciences are wounded, and their peace of 
mind is deſtroyed; ſo that they have not one 
moment of rational enjoyment. In the mean 
time, if we were to ſee the unhappy wife of 
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one of theſe free-livers, we ſhould find her 


at home, with her poor, ragged, helpleſs 
children about her, hungering and thirſting 
for the fruit of their father's labour; with 
which, he is all the while abuſing him- 
ſelf in other company. When all is gone, 
and he has time to think a little, the diſ- 
treſs of his family ſtares him in the face; 
he is entertained with bitter accuſations, 
which he has brought upon himſelf; and 
the cruelty and robbery he has been guilty 
of prey upon his ſpirits, Inſtead of laying 
by for the day of neceflity, he 1s treaſuring 
up for himſelf miſery in this world, and 
wrath againſt the day of vengeance, in 
another, | 
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You will not expe& ſuch to follow the 
advice of the Apoſtle: no; they that Jay by, 
with the defign recommended in'the text, 


are another fort of perſons. How different 


from the picture I have juſt ſet before you, 
is the man, who returns home in ſobriety 
to his family, there to be received as the 
protector and friend of all that belong to 
him; congratulated by his wife, embraced 


by his children, and entertained after the 


toils of the day, with their pretty inno- 
cent converſation, He ſleeps in peace, and 
returns again to his work, with his wits 
about him; and when his contribution 
becomes due, he hath it in readineſs, and 
beſtows it with chearfulneſs. When the 
day of ſickneſs comes, as it muſt come ſome- 
time, the diſtreſs of his family is greatly 
alleviated; and if his health is not ſuddenly 
reſtored (though it is the ſooner likely to be 
ſo, from the benefit to which he is inti- 
tled) his wants are fewer, and his mind is 


more at eaſe, than it could poſſibly be, 


if he had been obliged to apply in the uſual 
way for relief from the public. 


You 
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You therefore ſee, my Brethren, how * 
neceſſary prudence, induſtry, and tempe- 
rance are to thoſe who undertake to lay - 


by for the future wants of themſelves and 
their companions. But now I muſt warn 
you, though I have recommended theſe 
virtues, not to truſt in them, or in Ours 
ſelves. Your truſt muſt be in God; be- 
cauſe your proſperity is from him only; 
you are directed to Jay by as God hath prof- 


pered you. Therefore, the object of your 


preſent meeting, if you make a right uſe 
of it, leads you daily to a pious dependence 
upon God for his bleſſing: and this, as I 
obſerved above, will keep you honeſt in 
your dealings, If you take the matter in 
this light, and are perſuaded you have ſuc- 
ceeded better, becauſe God hath proſpered 
you, you mult then be conſcious that you 
have laboured honeſtly in your vocation; 
and you will go on as you have begun, in 
hope of farther proſperity from the ſame di- 
vine aſſiſtance. Thus your labour will become 
a work of faith; you will perſevere as ſeeing 
lim that is inviſible; you will remember, 

1 that 
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that the eyes of the Lord are in every place, 


— Bbeholding the evil and the good: that the 


greateſt prudence, without him, will turn 
into fooliſhneſs, and the greateſt induſtry 
will be labour in vain. There is nothing 
like this ſenſe of God's all-ſeeing eye, to 
make men honeſt, and keep them ſo. The 
bad man and the good differ chiefly in this 
reſpect, that the former thinks of nothing 
but the world, and the gain he can make 
of his craft by any manner of means; the 
other works under a continual ſenſe of 
God's preſence. He feels himſelf under a 
daily obligation to behave ſo as to enſure 
that proſperity, which is the gift of God; 
if he loſes 'zhat, he loſes his all; for he 
knows that wealth is but a ſnare to thoſe 
who forget God, and think they can do 
as well without him, as other men do with 
him. But if he believes, that all he has 
is from God, then he may apply to himſelf 
that promiſe of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, will never leave thee nor forſake 
thee. In all the labours and trials of our 
lite, may thoſe gracious words be ever 
ſounding | 
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thee nor forſake thee, By ſhewing how 
nigh God is to us, they will keep us nigh 
unto him, in the obſervation of his laws, 
the frequenting of his worſhip, the receiv= 
ing of his ſacraments, the reading of his 
word: ind he who takes this way of quali- 
fying himſelf for any ſociety upon earth, 
ſhall be company for ſaints and angels in : 
the ſociety of heaven, 
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SERMON XIII. 


As TOUCHING. THE RESURRECTION OF THE 


DEAD, HAVE YE NOT READ THAT WHICH- 


WAS SPOKEN TO YOU BY GOD, SAYING, 


I AM THE GOD OF ABRAHAM, THE GOD OP 
ISAAC, AND THE GOD OF JACOB? GOD 18 
NOT THE GOD @F THE DEAD, BUT OF THE 
LIVING. MATT. xxii. 31, 32. 


HE reſurrection of the dead was a 

doctrine generally received among 
the Jews, and the expectation of it had ſup- 
ported all the faithful from the fall of 
Adam. That there were ſome in Judea 
who did not believe it, appears from the 
caſe before us; but theſe were not Jews; 
they were conceited philoſophizing here- 


ties, who had departed from the religion of 


their 
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SERM. their forefathers, and were declared by our 


XIII. 


— bleſſed Saviour to be ignorant of the ſcrip- 


ture, and of the power of God: ſo their ex- 
ample is of no more weight againſt the ge- 
neral perſuaſion of the Jews, thaii that of 
our modern arians, ſocinians, quakers, and 
ſuch like, againſt the faith of the goſpel, 
and the general ſenſe of the Chriſtian world, 
If we liſten to ſuch people as theſe, our goſ- 
pel has no atonement, our Saviour no divi- 
nity of perſon, our nature no need of the 
aſſiſtances of divine grace. In ſhort, Chriſ- 
tianity will be no Chriſtianity, if bad men, 
who pretend to teach it, are allowed to be 
of any authority, We ſhall remain under 
the like uncertainty, if we aſk Sadducees 
and Herodians, who had fallen into groſs 


ſecularity, and were little better than our 


deiſts, what was the faith of the Jews un- 
der the law of Moſes? Thoſe of the Jews 
muſt have learned better, to whom our Sa- 
viour appealed, when he faid, Search the 
ſeriptures, for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal li Je; not only the promiſes of this 
n 8 world, 
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world, but of the world to come. And the 
ſme muſt be admitted, where he aſſerted 
againſt the Samaritans, that ſalvation, (mean- 
ing ſpiritual and eternal ſalvation) was of 1 the 
Jews, John v. 29. and iv. 22. 


That the n of the dead was 


commonly believed amongſt them, appears 
from many examples. When our Lord 


told Martha (ſpeaking of Lazarus) that her 


brother ſhould riſe again, I know,” ſaid 
ſhe that he ſhall riſe again u the reſur- 
rection at the laſt day.” She, therefore, had 
no doubt about this doctrine, although not 


ſo inquiſitive as Mary in ſubjects of divi- 


nity, St. Paul's words are much more re- 
markable, as being of much greater extent 
and application: For the hope of Iſrael 
I am bound with this chain,” Now, if we 
refer backwards to his trial before king 
Agrippa, we ſhall ſee that this bope, which 
it ſeems was the hope of 1/rael, that is, of 
the church of the Jews at large, was the 
hope of the reſurrection. “I ſtand, and 
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am judged for the hope of the promiſe 
made of God unto our fathers; unto which 
promiſe, our twelve tribes, inſtantly ſerving 
God. day aud night, hope to come; for 
which hope's ſake, king Agrippa, I am ac- 
cuſed of the Jews. Why ſhould it be 
thought a thing incredible with you, that 


| God ſhould raiſe the dead?” This, then, 


was the expreſs object of their hope: and 
why? not becauſe they had learned it of 
one another, till it grew into a national 
perſuaſion ; but becauſe it was promiſed of 
God unto their fathers, the Patriarchs and 
their poſterity. Therefore, the promiſes made 
to them, however worded, and however 
carnally miſunderſtood, in ancient or mo- 


dern times, were promiſes which included 


the hope of another life, and the reſurrection 
of the dead. This agrees exactly with our 
Saviour's interpretation of the promiſe in 
the text. The God of life, the God of the 
ſpirits of all fleſh, calls himſelf the God of 
the fathers of Iſrael, when they were laid in 
their graves; and Moſes reported this, to 
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ſhew * that the dead are raiſed: in as much S ERM. 


as the God of ſpirits, that is, the God of 
the /ving (for all ſpirits live) can have no 
relation with the dead, but as ſtill living in 
ſpirit, and preſerved unto life eternal in 


body alſo. With this text, we, read that 


the Sadducees were put to ſilence, and the 


multitude were aſtoniſhed at the doctrine. 
The Sadducees were impudent and obſtinate; 
but the caſe was too plain to be reſiſted ; and 
the promiſe of life was recognized by the 
people with wonder and delight. 


L may inftance, again, in that paſſage of 


Ezechiel, chap. xxxvii. where the reſur- 
rection of dry bones into a multitude of 
living people, is uſed by the prophet, as a 


ſign, to aſſure the Jews, then in captivity, 


that they ſhould be reſtored to their own 
land. For this paſſage ſhews, it was a doc- 
trine univerſally known to them, that 
the dead ſhould be raiſed out of their 
graves, It was not written to teach them 


* See Luke, xx. 37. 
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| SERM. the doctrine of the reſurrection at that 


XIII. 


— time, but to build upon it, as a thing known 


and allowed ainongſt them, There is a 


plain reaſon in all language, why the fign 


ſhould be better known than the thing 
ſignified. Here, the thing unknown to the 


poor deſponding Jews, was their deliver- 


ance from captivity ; the reſurrection of the 


dead from their graves, is the fign and 


pledge to aſſure them thereof. The God, 


who, according to his promiſe, was engaged 
to bring them from the laſt and greateſt 
captivity under the power of death, would 
bring them out of the land in which they 
were then held in bondage: and as they 
believed the one already, they might thence 
be induced to believe the other, when the 
prophet Ezechiel informed them of it, in 
terms borrowed from the reſurrection of 


the body. 


The hope of Iſrael was then in the pro- 
miſe of a reſurrection: this was in all times 
the general perſuaſion of the Jews, to whom 
Meſes had fhewed it: and none but the 

| worlt 
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worſt of heretics diſputed it, who diſputed 
every thing, How comes it then to have 


been imagined, that the people of God, 


while under the law, looked only for tem- 


poral promiſes? The ſeventh article of our 


church is ſtrongly pointed againſt this error ; 
therefore 1t had made its appearance ſoon 
after the reformation, And, I am ſorry to 
ſay it, one of our moſt learned divines, 
whoſe ſermons are deſervedly in great re- 
pute, hath affirmed in plain words, that the 
people, and even the prieſts of the Jews, 
did not know ſo much of the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, as the heathen philoſophers 
did.“ And another of later times built a 


* As to evident diſcovery concerning the immor- 


tality of man's ſoul, or the future ſtate (ſo material a 


a point of religion, of ſo great moment and influence 
upon practice) even the Gentile theology (aſſiſted by 
ancient common tradition) ſeems to have outgone 
the Jewiſh, grounding upon their revealed law; the 
Pagan prieſts, more expreſsly taught, more frequent- 
ly inculcated arguments drawn from thence, than the 
Hebrew prophets : a plain inſtance and argument of 
the imperfe&ion of this religion.“ See Dr. Barrow's 
Sermons on the imperfection of the Jewiſh Religion. 
Such a remark, from a man of ſuch judgment and 
learning, and good intention as Dr, Barrow, muſt be 
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Moſes on the ſuppoſition, that the doctrine 
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of a future ſtate is not to be 2 in his 
writings! 


Here, then, is a very ſtrange and ſhock- 
ing oppoſition between the doctrine of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, and ſome of our 
celebrated reaſoners of modern times. Chriſt 
ſaith, Moſes ſhewwed 1hat the dead are raiſed: 
Paul ſays, he taught nothing but what 
Moſes taught, and that the reſurrefion of 


the dead was the hope of 1ſrael : while ſome 


of later times ſay, Moſes has purpoſely 
omitted the doctrine of a future ſtate; and 
that even the prieſts of the Jews knew lit- 
tle or nothing about the immortality of the 


ſoul and a future life. It is our misfortune, 


- confidered as a ſymptom, that we were falling into 


times, when the ſpirit of the Old Teſtament ſhould - 
be leſs underſtood than formerly: and according!y 
it was ſtrangely miſrepreſented by Spencer, Marbur— 
ton, Middleton, and others: while Szanhope, and many 
writers of his claſs, aſſerted the doctrine which J an 
defending in this diſcourſe, | 


* Acts xxvi. 12. 1 
| tnat 
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f that for four generations paſt, aſtrange degree 8 1 A 
0 of inadvertence with reſpect to the ſenſe We 
8 of God's promiſes, and the language of 

his law, hath been ſtealing upon us; ſince 

the new ſchemes of human religion have 
— been invented, and have found ſo many 
f admirers. I have therefore determined to 


examine the ſcripture by the light of the 

| ſcripture, and ſee what it delivers to us 
on the immortality of the ſoul, the world of 
{pirits, the reſurrection of the dead, and 
the rewards of the faithful after death. 


Our beſt method will be to ſuppoſe the 

negative; that the immortality of the ſoul, 

and the world of ſpirits, and a reward after 
death, were not taught in the law of 
Moſes, and then to compare this with the 

ſcripture. | | 
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Is it not then very ſtrange, to ſay, that 
the immortality of the ſoul is not taught 
in the law of Moſes, when the Bible be- 
gins with it? what was the tree of Jie in 
Paradiſe? It was not the tree ,of natural 
hat GY life; 
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life; for this man had already; and every 


other tree in the garden would ſupport 


it; therefore it was the tree of ſpiritual 
life; that is, of a ſort of life which admits 
of no death: and when man was debarred 
from the uſe of it, the reaſon given is, 
leſt he ſhould take of it and /ve for ever, 
What is it to Iive for ever? it is to be 
immortal: therefore, the immortality of 
the ſoul is one of the firſt doctrines of the 
ſcripture. What did man gain by eating 
the forbidden fruit? Mortality. What 


then did he loſe? Immortality. Therefore 


it is the doctrine of Moſes that man was 
intended for immortality; and that his 
mortality was an accident, occaſioned by 
the entrance of fin, The word He, in 
many places of the law, can mean nothing 
but eternal life. What elſe can it ſignify, 
when it is applied to God? *« as I live, faith 
the Lord And when it is told the people 
by Moſes that God is their e, and the 
length of their days, (Deut. xxx. 20.) no- 
thing can be underſtood but a divine life, 
no days but the days of eternity: as when 
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it is ſaid, that Chriſt is our Ife (in the SERM. 
XIII. 

other Teſtament) it means, according to m—— 
his own ſenſe, I am the reſurrefion and the 

le- and again, becauſe I live, ye ſhall live al- 

fo, The reaſon of the thing is the ſame in 

both Teſtaments, for the Iiſe of God muſt be 

eternal; and there 1s to mortal man, whoſe 

life here is a ſhadow, no length of days but 


by the reſurrection from the dead. 


1 us next ſuppoſe, that the Jews un- 
der the law had no knowledge of another 


| inviſible world of ſpirits. How could this 


poſſibly be, when people, in the times 
deſcribed in the hiſtorical part of the law, 
had a nearer intercourſe with heaven than 
we have now? God himſelf, , the head and 
father of the world of ſpirits, was viſibly 
known to Adam, to Abraham, to Moſes. 
The hoſt of angels, the inhabitants of the 
inviſible world, were perſonally revealed 
to the Holy Patriarchs. We read (Gen. XXxIl.) 
that Jacob went on his way, and e an- 
gels of God met him: and when Jacob ſaw 
them, he ſaid, this is God's hoſt: and he 
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8 * called the name of that place Mabanaim. . 
\—— which means the encampment of an army, 


on account of their number, Before this, 


a viſionary ladder was ſhewn to the ſame 


Patriarch; on which angels aſcended and 
deſcended, to ſignify that there is a com- 
munication between heaven and earth, 
This was the immediate ſenſe of the viſion; 
and muſt have been inferred from it: but 
its full accompliſhment is in the Perſon 
of the Son of God, the living way, on | 
whom hereafter the angels of God will 


be ſeen aſcending and delcenduig, as in 
Jacob 5 viſion. 


That there is in the world of ſpirits an 
evil being, the enemy of God and man, is 
taught in the hiſtory of the fall; and the 
name of a ſerpent is given to him; a name 


much more inſtructive than that of the 
devil or Jatan; becauſe the name of a ſer- 


pent gives us his whole character at once. 
That the ſerpent was not a real, but a 


figurative one, is evident from his having 
the gift of ſpeech; as from his argument, 
| ST 
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it appears, that he was a har; and from 5 ER M. 


XIII. 


his act, that he was a murderer from the * | 


beg 


Let us next ſuppoſe, that the rewards 


of faith and obedience, promiſed in the 
law of Moſes, were merely temporal; that 


is, an enjoyment of good things in the 
land of Canaan, If this was the ſenſe of 


God's promiſes, then they were falſe to 
Abraham, to whom they were firſt made: 


for he never received the promiſes 1 in that 
ſenſe. St. Stephen (As vii. 5.) urges the 
Jews with this caſe, in anſwer to their 
own blind worldly wiſdom, which had 
totally miſtaken the meaning of their law, 
We ought never to conclude what the law 
taught, from what ſome diſaffected people 
learned from it: for when the affections are 
wrong, the underſtanding 1s never right: 
„God, faith St. Stephen, ſpeaking of 
Abraham, „gave him none inheritance in 
it; no, not ſo much as to ſet his foot on; yet 
he promiſed that he would give it to him 
tor a poſſetſion,” What follows then, but 


that 
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that the earthly Canaan was not the thing 


— meant in the promiſe, but only a figure of 


the thing? and ſo St. Paul aſſures us in 
his epiſtle to the Hebrews ; telling us, that 
they who had received this promiſe, did 
not look upon Canaan as the. end of thc 
promiſe, but ſtill called themſelves pi/grims 
and firangers upon earth, declaring that 
they were ſeeking a country, not an earthly 
one (for when. they had left Canaan they 
+ ſhewed no deſire of returning to it) but an 
heavenly country, the thing intended in the 
promiſe. The very perſon, to whom God 
promiſed a land to be afterwards enjoyed, 5 
had not a foot of land upon earth, except 
a burying- piace; and when he was laid 
in that, God ſtill calls himſelf his God, 
ſtill in covenant with him, ſtill related to 
him, the ſame as before, though he was 
now dead; and conſequently, ſtill as much 
engaged as ever to make good his words 
in their true ſenſe, and give him the land 
he had promiſed. Go then, thou worldly 
Jew, or thou half- blind Chriſtian, go to 
the ſepulchre of thy father Abraham, and 

there 


— 
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there conſider, whether the promiſes of 88 


God in the law of Moſes were temporal only, 
To him they were ſpiritual oniy; I am thy 
ſhield and thy exceeding great reward, ſaith 


the promiſe in Gen. xv. 1; and what they 


were to Abraham, that they were to all his 
poſterity; and are to us at this day; for 


the law, which was after, could not ſet them 


aſide, or render them of no effect. 


The rewards of another life were alſo 
promiſed to the people of God, under the 


name of a ſabbath or reſt. When God's 


works of this world were finiſhed, he reſted. 
Now it was promiſed, that into that reſt 
of his, his people, if faithful, ſhould enter. 
Where could it be, but in heaven? for there 
God reſted: when could it be, but after the 
works of man are finiſhed; that is, after 
this preſent life; as the reſt of God was 
after the works of God? The ſabbath, or reſt 
of the ſeventh day, was therefore a perpe- 
tual memorial, before and under the law, 
that God had fo reſted, and that man ſhould 
reſt with him; and it was a conſtant moni- 

tion, 
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tion, to thoſe who obſerved it, of an hea- 
venly reſt; as the Apoſtle argues more at 
large in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews,* 


You will not wonder at this language of 
the law, nor find it difficult, when you ſee 
how it is copied in other parts of the ſerip- 


ture. In the Prophet Jeremiab, where 


Rachel mourneth for the death of her chil- 


dren, ſhe is comforted with a promiſe, that 


they ſhall come again from the land of the 
enemy: their death is expreſſed as a capti- 
vity; and the region of departed ſpirits, is 
the country, in which the grand, or the /af 
enemy, detains his priſoners, But, faith the 
Lord, there is hope in thine end, that is, in 


thy death, that thy children ſhall come again 


fo their own border ; that is, that they ſhall 
return at the reſurrection, as captives are 
brought back from the land of the enemy, 
and reſtored to their native country, See 
Fer. xxxi. 15, 16, 17. In the ſame lan- 


* This argument is drawn out in the Lectures on 


— 


the Figurative Language of the Scripture, p. 362. 86. 


Second Edition. 


guage, 
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guage doth the widow of 7 ekoah plead with 8 ERIC 


t David. She takes the metaphor which 
ariſes from the occaſion of Abſalom's baniſh- 
ment; and argues, that though death is ap- 
f pointed to all men, yet God deviſeth means, 
. that his baniſhed be not expelled from him. 
” 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 
, | 
: Now if death and life are thus ſpoken of 
t in the Prophets, under the ſimilitude of 
leaving and returning to our native land; 
Y this is the land which God promiſed to 
; Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; who never 
; enjoyed the earthly Canaan, but were pil- 


grims and ſtrangers upon earth. This 1s 
the land wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs, in 
; which ſhall be found the true tabernacle, 
the true temple of God, the true city of 
God, the new Jeruſalem, where ſaints and 
angels ſhall dwell together. All this, as 
the Apoſtle aſſures us, was intended by the 
h promiſe in the text. God is there called 
the God of thoſe who are dead in body, 

F | becauſe they are ſtill alive in ſpirit ; and 
g having prepared for them a city, which they 
D ſhall 
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ſhall enjoy at the reſurrection, he is not 


— aſhamed to be called their God; as he would 


have been, if his covenant with them had 


extended only to the preſent life. Becauſe 


he gave an-carthly land, and a city built by 
men, we think he meant nothing elſe; 
whereas theſe things never were more than 


ſimilitudes and pledges; the one of an hea- 
venly country, the other of à city, whoſe 
builder and maker is God. Of that place 
which is reſerved for the bleſſed after the re- 
ſurrection, we can have no conception, but 
from what we ſee upon earth; and there- 


fore, God doth not deſcribe it in words of 


its own to Jews or Chriſtians, but gives it 
to both in fign and figure, Our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt tells us, that he is gone beforc 
zo prepare a place for us. What that place 
is, he does not ſay. If we would know 
ſomething more of it, we muſt look back 
to his fore-runner, the Joſhua or Jeſus of 
the law, who went before the people of God, 
to prepare a place for them in Canaan, and 
ſettle them in the poſſeſſion of it, Thence 


we ſhall learn, that the place prepared for 


uz 
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us is preferable to that we now live in, as SERM 
the freedom of Canaan was preferable to hate 


the bondage of Egypt: that there are many 
man/ions in the heavenly land, as Canaan was 
divided and laid out into many quarters, 
for the orderly reception of the ſeveral tribes 


of Iſrael, That as they all went up to wor- 


ſhip at Jeruſalem, ſo ſhall all the tribes of 
the earth, who ſhall be ſaved, aſſemble to- 
gether to worſhip in the heavenly city of 
God. Other particulars we might gather; 
but this is the only way in which we can 
learn; and we can go no farther than this 


method will carry us, in underſtanding the 


promiſes of God, Jewiſh prieſts and pro- 
phets, even though they had taken their 
leſſon from the philoſophers of heatheniſm 


(who thought their deities delighted in good 
eating and drinking) could have come no 


nearer than they have done: for the things 
of another life are not to be deſcribed, as 
they are, in words which man can under- 
ſtand : it is, therefore, never attempted : 
ſince the beginning of the world, men have not 


heard, nor percerved by the ear, neither hath 
I 2 the 
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the oye ſeen—what he hath prepared for Bim 
that waiteth for him. Jaiab, xiv. 4. Our 


preſent life is not a ſtate of knowledge, but 
of expectation, on which alone the Patri- 


archs and friends of God ſubſiſted ſo long as 
they were here. In the want of due con- 


ception, Jews and Chriſtians are all upon 
a level: all the information they can receive 


is conveyed under the words, Ie, reſt, a 


promiſed land, redemption from enemies, a 


city of God, new heavens and new earth, and 


ſuch-like ſignatures of viſible things; for 
which reaſon the doctrine of the prophet 
is taken up and reaſſerted by the 8 


Zee 1 Cor. ii. 9. 


I might add other things, if the time 
would permit, on the character of Enoch 
and Elijah, and the idea given of death to 
the prieſts, and rulers, and kings of ancient 
times. A ſtate of life after death could 
never be unknown to thoſe, who knew 
that Enoch was actually taken into it. 
His character was handed down to the 
times of the Goſpel, as that of an evange- 

lical 
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lical prophet, who warned the people of SE * 
the old world of a judgment to come Be- 


hold the Lord cometh, &c. See Fude v. 14.— 
Eljah went up alive into heaven; whence it 
was known to all thoſe who knew the fact, 
that men may live in heaven: and ſo, the 
Jews muſt of neceſſity have learned from 
the rapture of Elijah, what we learn from 


the aſcenſion of Chriſt; though of heaven 


itſelf we know nothing but from the ſky 
which we behold with our eyes. When 
it is ſaid of the ſaints of old, that they fepz 
with their fathers, what could be meant, 
but that they ſhould awake; as it is ac- 
tually applied in the prophet Daniel, chap. 
xii. 2. Many of them that ſleep in the duft 
of the earth ſhall awake, ſome to everlaſting 


le, and ſome to ſhame, and everlaſting con- 
So when it is ſaid of Moſes and 


tempt 6. 
Aaron, that they ſhould be gathered 10 
their fathers, it is therein affirmed, that 


their fathers were {ill alive: which ſenſe 
is ſo obvious, that I find it inſiſted upon 


even by Jewiſh commentators. 


Ven. II. A a 
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From what has been ſaid, I hope you 
will ſee farther than ſome learned men have 
done into the reſurrection of the dead and 
the life evrla ſting, as they were promiſed 
under the law of Moſes; to ſhew us- which, 
againſt the blindneſs and perverſeneſs of the 
Sadducees, was the deſign of our bleſſed Sa- 


viour in the text. 
It may be proper now to clear up a diffi- 
culty or two, and make ſome reflections to 


render this ſubject of moral uſe to us. 


Ir has been infiſted upon, that temporal 


bleſſings in the land of Canaan were plainly 


promiſed to the people under the law of 


1 Moſes; and thence it has been argued, that 


theſe were the only ſanctions of the law, the 


only rewards of obedience. But this doth 
by no means follow: becauſe godlineſs, un- 
der the goſpel, hath the promiſe both of 
tbis life, and of that which is to come; and it 
is ſtill the effect of » 7ghreouſneſs to exalt 
every nation. The pretent bleſſings of this 


life do not exclude the bleſſings of the other, 


neither 
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neither can a nation be bleſſed, as ſuch, but 8 E RAC. 
in the preſent life. The promiſes of God  ——, 

are very nearly alike under both Teſtaments, 
We Chriſtians have a promiſe, that, even 
here, our obedience ſhall be rewarded with 
houſes and lands : but Jeſt we ſhould forget 
what is to 'come, the enjoyment of theſe 
things is tempered with perſecutians: Mark 
x. 30. even as God, for the correcting and 
ſpiritualizing the minds of thoſe who were 
under the law, preſerved wicked heathens, 
for thorns in their ſides, and terrors upon 
their borders. The Holy Patriarchs never 
enjoyed the bleſſings promiſed in their lite- 
ral ſenſe: to them, therefore, as to us, they 
were no more than ſigns of better things: 
and under every age of the Moſaic diſpenſa- 
tion, they who entered by faith into the 
ways of God, and the language of his law, 
f voluntarily renounced, like the family of 
the Rechabites, the enjoyments of this world, 
and made themſelves pilgrims and ſojourn- 
ers upon earth, ſuch as the beſt of their fa- 
thers had been before, and as all good men 
were to be after. 
Aa 2 It 
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* 3 It has been objected farther againſt the 
— doctrine of immortality in the Old Teſta- 
ment, that life and immortality were brought 
to light by the goſpel. . But, if by bringing to 
tight we underſtand the revealing of what 
was not known before, the expreſſion is not 
true; becauſe the reſurrection of the dead 
was certainly known to the Jews before the 
goſpel; and the greater part of them 1n our 
Saviour's time never thought of diſputing 
it. Therefore, when it is ſaid, that immor- 
tality (the word 1s incorruplion, and means 
the incorruption of the body) was brought ts 
light, the ſenſe is, that, not the doctrine, but 
the thing itſelf was brought to light, by the 
Jad of our Saviour's refurrefzon, and the ac- 
tual abolition of the power of death. It 
might, indeed, be ſaid, with reſpect to all 
mankind, that the thing was then brought 
to light : but, if it is underſtood of the doc- 
trine, that can be applied only to the Gen- 
tiles, who had no knowledge of the reſur- 
rection; and the wiſeſt of them mocked as 
ſoon as they heard of it, Therefore, take 
it either way, and there will be no objection 
from 
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from this text againſt the doctrine of the re- 8 5 A 


ſurrection in the Old Teſtament. 


But it is objected farther, that if this doc- 
trine is revealed in the law and the pro- 


phets, it 1s in a way fo faint and obſcure, as 


if it were intended that the Jews ſhould 
not learn it. This merits conſideration : 
however, if the Jews did /earn it, and receive 
it, as they undoubtedly did, then there muſt 


be in us ſome miſunderſtanding of the caſe. 


—— 


Accordingly we ſhall find, and muſt al- 


low, that their is an obſcurity in the law, 
ariſing partly from deſign in God the law- 
giver, and partly from ignorance in man. 
When we read the hiſtorical, prophetical, or 
ceremonial part of the law, we ſee the wiſ- 
dom of God there delivering itſelf in para- 


bles; and for the ſame reaſons as our Saviour. 


did afterwards; covering up the precious 
doQrines of life under a veil: which me- 
thod, while it rendered them ſtill more pre- 
cious to the wiſe, who could ſee and under- 


ſtand, ſecured them from profane heathens 


A a 3 and 
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and carnal Jews, They could not deſpiſe 


t hem, for they could not ſee them. 


The life and ſpicit of the ſigns and figures 
in the Chriſtian myſteries: are now as ef- 
fectually loſt to our Deiſts Socinians, and 


other like diſputers of this world, They 


who do ſee through this method, which 
God hath conſtantly obſeryed from the be- 
ginning of the world, from the tree in Para- 
diſe, to the /amb of the Paſſover, and from 
thence to the bread of the Chriſtian ſacra- 


ment, ſee the better for it; while thoſe, 


who have not an heart to- underſtand, are 

blinded, and confirmed in their unbelief. 
Not only the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the, reſurrection of the dead, are doctrines 


. The ſenſe J have Kia fallen upon, coincides ſo 
exactly with the words of a Jeiſh writer, that I ſhall 
ſet them down for the Reader to reflect upon. Ser- 
vans reconditam, & xelinquens doQtis & ſapientibus 
eruendam, ex yariis legis locis, illam futuram beatitudi« 
nem, Atque hæc eadem cauſa eſt, cur nulla mentis 


aperta fiat in Geneſi; fub metaphora tantùm propo- 


natur.“ Menaſſeh Ben de Reſur. Mort. lib. 1. 
cap. 13. 
of 
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of the law loſt to a carnal mind, but all SERM. 
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other great doctrines are loſt in like man 


ner: the corruption of man's nature, the 
bondage of ſin, purification of the heart by 
grace, atonement by the ſhedding of blood, 


the true character of the Meſſiah, the call- 


ing of the Gentile world, were none of them 
to be found in the law, according to the 


ſenſe of the carnal Jew; neither are they 


now ſeen by the diſputing Chriſtian. There- 
fore let us all endeavour to put off this 
Jewiſh ſpirit, and pray in the words of the 
Pſalmiſt, who underſtood all theſe things, 
open thou mine eyes, that I may ſee the won- 
drous things of thy law | The letter of the 


law 1s the ſhadow of truth, and nothing 


more. Of this ſome have been ignorant, 
while the world. allowed them the reputa- 


tion of great learning; and this ignorance 
produced the monſtrous propoſition publiſh- 


ed amongſt us of late years, that a revelation 
came to man from the living God, without 
life in it: which is ſo far from being an 
improvement in literature, or divinity, that 
it muſt be ſhocking to the ears of in- 
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telligent Chriſtians; and, being falſe and 
heretical, ſtands condemned in the Articles 
of the Church of England. 


But now, laſtly, give me leave to tel! 
you, that the moral doctrine to be drawn 


from the words of the text, is a matter of 


great conſideration: and I defire you will 


lay it up in your minds. God calls him- 


ſelf the Gad of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob: 
this 1s the title he has choſen ; his favourite 
memorial to all generations but in this title 
he declares his relation. to his friends and 
ſervants when they are dead. He is our 
{upport in life; and that is a bleſſing and 
an honour to us; but he delights rather to 


conſider himſelf as our /fe in death; and as 


ſuch we ought to conſider him daily. We 
are all ſolicitous to raiſe ourſelves in the 
eyes of our neighbours, and to be reckoned 
among the higher orders of the living: 
whereas it ſhould be our chief care to con- 
ſider, with whom we ſhall be numbered 
when we are dead. Let, then, the vain 
and the ambitious be ſtriving to be in the 
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| claſs of the mighty, the wealthy, and the 8 ER M. 


2 honourable of this world, while they live: 
but let us rather provide, that we may be 
numbered with Abraham, Tjaac, and Jacob, 


when we are dead. Then will God be with 
5 us when we are no longer with men; and 
we ſhall reſt in the hope, that he will ſoon 
fulfil the promiſes made to the Holy Patri- 
= archs, our ſpiritual forefathers, by raiſing us 


; from the dead, and giving us a place in the 
heavenly city, which he hath prepared for 

them and for us, that they without us, ſhould 
not be made perfect. 
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AND WHEN HE HAD SPENT ALL, HE BEGAN TO 
BE IN WANT, LUKE xv. 14. : 


HE words deſcribe the miſerable ſitu- * RAE. 
L ation of a young man, who might — 
have lived in his father's houſe, where there 


was plenty of all things for thoſe who were 
wiſe enough to enjoy it. 


But the love of liberty, and novelty, 
aroſe in the mind of this unfortunate youth, 
A reſtleſs curioſity was in his temper, and 
pleaſure was his object: not the pleaſure of 
the wiſe, but of the fooliſh ; not that which 
God allows for our comfort, but that which 
the tempter throws in our way to ruin us. 
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8 ERM. So he left his father's houſe, and went afar 
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— off, to be his ow maſter, and take his plea- 


ſure, where no authority would reprove 
him, no counſel direct him, but that of 


himſelf and his wicked companions. | 


For awhile, he went on as he pleaſed : 
but at length, the evil conſequences, which 


he had kept out of his mind, fell upon his 
affairs: he had ſpent all, and began to be in 


want, He, who is without prudence will, 
by degrees, be without money: and he, 
who hath ſpent all, muſt ſuffer many in- 
conveniences; of which this is one; that 
having learned no uſeful employment, he 
will be driven to miſerable and baſe expedi- 
ents to keep himſelf from ſtarving : as this 
poor young man, in his diſtreſs, ſubmitted 
to be ſent into the field to feed ſwine, with- 


out being allowed the liberty of Partaking 


with them, 


The dts ſuppoſes this poor finner to 
have recovered his ſenſes, and to have re- 
turned : but, alas! how' many are there, 

who 


8 | * 
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who go off and never return! whoſe ruin- SERM. 
ed affairs can never be repaired : who —— 
have no father to receive and reſtore 
them ; but are left to do as they can, and 


be loſt in the miſery they have * 
upon themſelves. 


I mean to uſe this example of the goſpel, 
for the purpoſe of warning my hearers, 1 
eſpecially ſome of the younger part of them, 
of the cauſes and miſeries of extravagance, 
and of recommending the wiſdom and vir- 
tue of ceconomy, as abſolutely neceſſary to 
make them happy. 


When you enquire into the ſources of ex- 
travagance, you may imagine that extrava- 
gance is owing to an extravagant temper. 
But extravagance 1s not the cauſe of itſelf : 
A man will no more throw away his for- 
tune, than he will throw away his victuals, 
till ſome infirmity or folly has got poſſeſſion 
of his mind. Every act, good or bad, is the 
reſult ot ſome counſel; either from a man's 
Judgment, or his imagination, leading his 

judgment 


Prodigality diſplayed, 
judgment aſtray. If his idea of things is 


—— falſe or partial, his actions will accord 


with it: unaccountable, perhaps, to reaſon 
and wiſdom, but ſuitable to his conceptions. 
Allow a madman his principles, and then 
you will no longer wonder at his actions. 
Thus it is in the caſe of an extravagant per- 

ſon. He has conceived a falſe idea of 
things, and perſuaded himſelf, either that 
we are ſent into the world for nothing but 
to ſeize the preſent moment, and take our 
pleaſure, or that his actions will not be at- 
tended with ſuch conſequences as other 
men's are; or that conſequences, which are 
diſtant, are not to be weighed againſt grati- 
fication which is preſent. Extravagance, 
therefore, in all caſes, is to be conſidered as 
an effect which hath its cauſes: and theſe ! 
find to be, | 


1. Intemperance. If a man is hungry, 
he may feed cheaply; but if he 1s nice, he 
cannot live but at a great expence. And 
here we are alſo tp conſider, that beſides the 
extravagant charge of high eating and drink- 


ing, 


L 
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upon the underſtanding, and brings 'upon 


the mind a ſottiſhneſs, which is always im- 
provident. As the drunkard loſes the di- 
rection of his feet, an intemperate man is 


very apt to loſe the direction of his fortune, 


and run headlong into many other fooliſh 


and hurtful expences. Fulneſs breeds 
ſleepineſs and indolence ; and while extrava- 


gance is carrying every thing out, idleneſs 
brings nothing in; ſo that an intemperate 


man is between two fires; he has ruin be- 


fore him and behind him ; and if his liveli- 


very ſoon falls into diſtreſs. And the caſe is 


not much better with the man of fortune; 


| 


hood depends on his attention to buſineſs, he 


whoſe inattention and indolence will have 


the ſame baneful effect upon his affairs, 
though his ruin may not come on ſo rapidly, 


Two evil principles are working upon him 


at once: the ſame paſſions, which make 
him wanton and expenſive, render him alſo 
inattentive and careleſs ; and ſo his affairs, 
inſtead of being inſpected by himſelf, are left 
to others, who are ſecretly making a pro- 


i perty 
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10g, exceſs of every kind has a bad effect TR 


1 — 
- perty of him; feeding and entiching 


— themſelves, and their friends, without 


his knowledge. While his vifible ex- 
pences are great, and he gathers his 
fruits too faſt with his own hand before 
they are ripe; there is an inviſible worm 
working at the root, which brings on un- 
expected, and ſeemingly unaccountable, 
but certain decay, It is, therefore, a very 
unfortunate circumſtance, when oy gen- 
tleman, or lady, through a fault in their 
temper, or- a defe& in their education, 
think themſelves too great to be perſonal- 
ly acquainted with the ſtate of all their 
' domeſtic concerns: a privilege to which 
nobody 1s born but the * 


2. A ſecond cauſe of extravagance is a 
vain deſire of ſhew and appearance. Perſons 
who do not ſeek true happineſs within 

| themſelves, derive an imaginary happineſs 
from the opinion, or what they think to be 
the opinion, of other people. They ſup- 
poſe it I for * to be happy, un- 
leſs 
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leſs they ſeem ſo: therefore they purchaſe this 8 IE 
viſionary happineſs at an extravagant rate, No ww 


man or woman can ſay how far this fancy will 
carry them, or where it will end: for per- 
haps. it will never be ſatisfied fo long as a 
ſingle competitor is left. It is too common 
in this age, for thoſe who are leſs, to take 
their pattern from thoſe who are greater. 


God made them to be rich; but they find 
a way of making themſelves poor, by living 


after a faſhion which is above their condi- 
tion. Hence it is a juſt obſervation, and 
has been frequently made by thoſe who 
know the world; that ſome of the pooreſt 
families in this kingdom are thoſe of middle 
fortunes, who affect the ſtyle of the nobi- 
lity. For, what is poverty? It is want: 


and he, who is in want, is poor, whatever 
may be the value of his eſtate, He ſuffers  . 


the diſtreſs of poverty, with thoſe additional 


evils of vexation and mortification, unknown 


to perſons of humble life. Artificial appe- 
tites are obſerved to domineer more than 
the natural; and it is equally true, that 
artificial poverty is more preſſing and more 
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SERM, diſtreſſing than that poverty to which we 
XIV. 0 o * 
— care born. It ought in juſtice to be ſo; be- 


cauſe the one is innocent and the other ſin- 
ful. Therefore, let not the poor repine, as 
if they were the only poor: many of their 
betters, who make a great ſhew in the 
world, are in the ſame condition with them- 


ſelves, or a worſe, Suppoſe a man of rea- 


ſonable ſize ſhould reſolve to add even one 
inch more to his ſtature, This ſmall addi- 
tion he cannot preſerve but by being con- 
ſtantly upon the rack, and ſubmitting to 
be in an agony, that he may appear greater 
than he is. What is worſt of all to them- 


ſelves, when they come to the knowledge 


of it, ſuch people find they have made them- 
ſelves contemptible to their ſuperiors, and 
ridiculous to their equals. In his ſphere, 
every man may be reſpectable; but no man 
can be ſo out of it; becauſe he cannot get 
thither without having firſt made himſelf a 
fool. So great is this ſpecies of folly, that 
in many inſtances it approaches near to mad- 
neſs. I remember an example of a gentle- 
man, who was a wit in other reſpects, but 
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ſo deſirous of appearing great and Sun S ERM - 
above himſelf, that he had laid out large — 


ſums in beautifying a ſeat which did not 


belong to him; and he was ſhewing a friend 
what waters and plantations he had added, 
and how much farther he intended to carry 


his improvements; while the officers of 


juſtice were then actually in the houſe, to 
apprehend him as a debtor. 


Admirable is the ſentence of the ſon of 
Sirach, on the abortive plans of extravagant 


people: he that buildeth an houſe with other 
men's money, that is, by running into debt, 
is ike one-who gathereth flones for the tomb of 
his burial, Ecclus : xxi. 8. The edifice, 


raiſed on ſuch terms, ſtands as a monument 


of the builder's ceconomical death. Thus 


did the vanity of Abſalom raiſe a pillar, to 
be a grand memorial of himſelf : not think- 
ing that an ignominious death ſhould lay 
him under a rude heap of ſtones, a monu- 
ment more ſuitable to his character and 
actions, 
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3. A third cauſe, by which many for- 
tunes are diſfipated, and the owners brought 


to beggary, is a paſſion for gaming. The 


employment, as an employment, is below a 
rational creature, and not well conſiſtent with 
honeſty, under the beſt acceptation of it. 


For, whence doth the gameſter ſeek his hap- 


pineſs? From the hope of depriving others of 
their property, without giving them any 
thing in lieu, but chance; which is but a 
ſhadow, and to the loſer is departed as ſuch. 
Unleſs gaming is for a large ſtake, the 


paſſions of the avaricious are not ſufficiently 


intereſted to make it an entertainment: and 
if it is, then gaming is equivalent to duelling, 
and is to be condemned on the ſame princi- 


ple. The gameſter does that for covetouſ- 


neſs, which the duelliſt doth for revenge. 
The one ſtakes that life wantonly, which 


is the property of God, and due to his coun- 


try: the other ſtakes that property which 


ſhould maintain his family and pay his 


debts ;- and this, being a wicked act, is ge- 
nerally attended with ruinous conſequences. 
Who are the perſons that profeſs gaming ! 

| the 
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the profligate, who are either too proud or SERM. 


too idle to work. In low life, they are 
ſharpers and cheats; the hawks and vultures 
of civil ſociety, who are upon the watch 
to tear and ſcatter the plumage of the ſim- 


ple. And, it is to be feared, they are often 


not much better in higher life. Woe be 


to thoſe who love their company, and fall 
under their rapacity; for this vice is not 


like ſome others which conſume by ſlow 
degrees: it is not like blighting winds, 
overflowing rains, or burning droughts, 
bringing ſcarcity in their rear: but like an 
earthquake, which ſwallows yp houſes and 
lands with inſtantaneous ruin. The love 
of play generally takes place, where bodily 
labour, or thoughtfulneſs of mind, is want- 
ing: it is the buſineſs of thoſe who have 
no buſineſs; it 1s a ſpirit which ruſhes like 
wind into a vacuum. 


4. A fourth cauſe, which drains many 
of their wealth, is that vain curioſity which 
is always wanting ſomething, always feek - 
ing after. novelty or rarity. It is weary of 
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8 the laſt toy, and muſt buy a new one; not 
—— conſidering that this muſt ſoon be ſucceeded 


by another, and that by another: becauſe 


none of them are ſought for their real, but 


for their fancied, worth; and when fancy 
tires (which, being weak, it is very apt to 


do) they loſe their value. Vain curioſity 


is an inſatiable principle, becauſe its objects 


are ſuch as give no real ſatisfaction. It is 
analogous to that infirmity of the ſtomach, 


which coyets and ſwallows every thing, 
and digeſts nothing (revomuntur cibi) but is 


ſtill empty, with all its feeding. It is the 


curſe of ſome people that they are tormented 
with imaginary wants, till there is no ſup- 


ply left for ſuch as are natural: the lean 


and hungry kine, never to be fattened or ſa- 
tisfied, eat up all thoſe of better condition. 
This humour of wanting every thing for 
its novelty, and the ruin it brings with it, 
was cenſured by one of the Latins, with an 
equivocation, in which the wit is very juſt 


and ſevere—You buy every thing, ſays he, 
Therefore, you will fell every thing: and the 


world has frequent opportunities of ſeeing | 
how 
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how often, and how ſoon, this taſte for 
buying is followed by the neceſſity of ſel- 
ling. Sales are daily publiſhed, in which 
the ſuperfluous articles, heaped together by 


ruined people, are diſperſed abroad, and 


paſs into the hands of others, who attend 
with a curioſity, which either knows no- 
thing, or feels nothing, of the unhappy ſtate 
of thoſe Who are thus "OT of their 
effects. „ 


The caſe would not be nearly ſo bad, if 
the ſpirit of profuſeneſs preyed only upon 
itſelf: but ſo many induſtrious families are 
hurt, many relations and dependents in- 
jured in their juſt expectations, who happen 
to lie within the vortex of an extravagant 
man, that there ought ſurely to be ſome 
legal reſtraint on thoſe who are apparently 
(as privileged ſwindlers) undermining and 
plundering others, while they are ruinipg 
themſelves. There is a kingdom of Eu- 
rope, where, if it can be ſhewn by the re- 
lations or parties concerned, that a man 
has ſunk one-third of his capital or his 
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eſtate, complaint may be made, and the 
attorney- general, after due inqueſt, appoints 


guardians, as if he were a minor, for the 
management of what remains: and thus his 


ruin, with the conſequences of it to others, 


is prevented by the timely interpoſition of 
authority. Under ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
I apprehend, there can be no ſuch thing as 
gaming. 


5. The two remaining cauſes of extra- 


vagance are, the love of fame, and the love 


of pleaſure, Pride works more or leſs in 
all mankind : but as it ſhews itſelf in a defire 
of popularity, it was very prevalent among 
the heathens of Greece and Rome; who 
were laviſh of their gifts to the populace, to 
obtain their intereſt or their applauſe. Pride 


is never ſo mean, as when it looks beneath 


itſelf, and pays its court to thoſe over whom 


it wants to rule. It appeals, for its own 


merit, to thoſe who have no judgment ; 
and yet blinds their eyes with a gift, before 


it ventures to take their opinion. Popular 


intereſt is become a public commodity, for 
which 
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which there are ſo many candidates and SERM. 
competitors, that it is frequently purchaſed — 
at an exorbitant rate, and brings the poſſeſſor 

to poverty. I do not mean to extend my 
obſervations to particulars; but ſhall only 
obſerve, that it is a ſign the times are de- 
generate, and that Chriſtians are become 

too much like heathens, when opinions are 

bought and ſold like proviſions in a market, 

and the minds of the people, which ſhould 

be pure and uncorrupt, are given up to proſ- 
titution. 


As to pleaſure, little need be ſaid to 
prove the ill effects it hath upon a man's cir- 
cumſtances. With wiſe men, it hath al 
ways had the character of an harlot, as well 
for its extravagance and expenſiveneſs, as 
for its deceit and wickedneſs. When plea- 
ſure is become the grand object, the mind 
grows ſo weak and effeminate, that all re- 
ſolution is loſt, and it muſt have what it 
demands. If, in its pride and wantonneſs, 
it requires pearls of ineſtimable value, to 
diſſolve and ſwallow them at a draught, as 

Cleopatra 
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SERM, Cleopatra did, they muſt not be refuſed, 
XIV 
— Here the prodigal of the text returns upon 


us, whoſe ſubſtance was waſted with riotous 


Irving ; that is, in the enjoyment of expen- 
five revellings in the worſt of company; 


and there is none worſe than harlots, who 
are next in order to the gaming table, for 
bringing the unwary into ſpeedy ruin, 


They are therefore ſtigmatized in the para- 


ble as devourers: this thy ſon, ſaid the elder 


brother, hath devoured thy living with 


harlots. 


Having thus far enquired into the cauſes 
of prodigality, which I believe are in ge- 
neral ſuch as have been here deſcribed; we 
are now to conſider its effects. Theſe are, 


| loſs of comfort, loſs of honour, of liberty, 


of honeſty, perhaps of life itſelf, and (which 
is worſt of all) of the grace of God. 


And firſt, the extrayagant man forfeits | 
the comfort of his life ; while his ſubſtance 


is waſting, he may for a time be inſenſible 


of his danger; like a patient in a conſump- 
tion, 
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tion, who flatters himſelf he may do well, — 
though others ſee and lament that he is 
daily dropping into his grave: but when 
he has ſpent all, which he who ſpends 
without conſideration will ſoon do, then 
poverty, which had concealed itſelf under 
his table, riſes up as an armed man, to 
aſſault and terrify him: and it is impoſſible ' 
for him to enjoy any comfort with ſuch a 
companion at his fide. The burthen of 
debt is fo much like the burthen of fin, that 
the one is often put for the other. It is 
as unpleaſant to a man of ſenſibility to walk 
with this load upon his mind, as to travel 
barefooted through bad ways with a load 
upon his ſhoulders, which he cannot ſhake 
off; and remorſe gnaweth upon him, when 
he reflects that he hath made it for himſelf, 
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In the next place, he loſes the repute 
and honour of his character in the eyes of the 
world: for what can be more contempt- 
ible than a man who was great, but has 

made himſelf little; who was rich, but has 
made 
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made himſelf poor; not in aan 8 
but 1 in pre and Spe 0 himſelf 1 


The loſs of liberty 3 is Gs lids 
effect of extravagance, It brings on debt; 
and hopeleſs debt leads to hopeleſs confine- 
ment. Misfortunes, imputable to the ſe- 
cret influence of Providence, or which 


ariſe from want of judgment, in reſpe& 


of which ſome men differ much from 


others, have a claim upon the benevolent 


for their favour, and will always find it: 


but if we were to review the company in 
ſome priſons, and enquire into their paſt 
conduct, we ſhould find amongſt them the 
vain and inconſiderate, who flouriſhed away 


in a character which did not belong to them, 
and, like the flies of a day, which dance 
about in the air, took their pleaſure in a 
little falſe ſunſhine of their own making, 
to bring a cloud of miſery and infamy upon 


the reſt of their lives; and whoſe pride and 


indiſcretion, though they were extricated, 
would ſoon involve them in their former 
difficulties. | 


Extra- 
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Extravagance hath in many caſes a worſe ef- 
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fect than I have yet mentioned: it tempts 


men of good hearts to actions which can- 

not be juſtified. The beſt of prodigals are 

in a dangerous ſituation; neceſſity drives 

them upon mean and baſe expedients for 
the ſatisfying of preſent wants; ſuch as they 
would never have thought of, if their cir- 
cumſtances had been unembaraſſed, and 
their judgment free. This is reported to 
have been the caſe with that renowned and 
otherwiſe great and good man, the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon. In ſuch a ſituation, 


men who are no profligates are tempted 


to make encroachments upon their conſci- 


ence; which, having yielded to one diſho- | 


nourable action, grows more inſenſible to 
thoſe that follow: and when the caſe. be- 
comes deſperate, their actions are deſpe- 
rate. When a man is ſinking, he catches 
at a twig; and if it has thorns upon it, he 
muſt lay hold of it in the moment of diſ- 
treſs; though his hand is pierced through 
by the ſhift he is making to a him- 
ſelf and laye hid life!. | 

As 
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As for the worſt of prodigals, who die 
by the hand of juſtice, they are not properly 
holden within our conſideration, Many of 
them can waſte nothing of their own, for 


they have nothing; and the profuſion, of 


which thieves are ſo univerſally guilty, 


. ariſes, as their theft doth, from the prevail- 


ing of ruinous vices ; ſuch as idleneſs, in- 
temperance, the love of ill company; all 
under the influence of ignorance and ill 
principle. And it is incredible, how much 
perſons of this character will run through 
in a ſhort time. One of them, who was 

executed of late, declared, that between the 
months of October and April, he had ſeen 
the end of eight hundred pounds. But there 
are prodigals of an higher claſs, who do 


not loſe their lives by the hand of Juſtice, 


but, what is worſe, by the hand of deſpair. 
The hiſtory of all paſt times informs us, 
how commen it bath been, and many mi- 
ſerable examples, of the preſent day, ſhew 


how common it is, for a ſpendthrift to throw 


away his life, when he hath nothing elſe 


left. The diſappointed avarice of the game- 


3 ſter 
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ſter rages with impatience; and pride, 8 ER 
brought to beggary, ſinks: with dejection: 


and neither of theſe having any ſuppoct 
from the ſources of religion, there is neither 
comfort in the preſent, nor hope of the 
future; ſo, to their diſtracted imagination 
there ſeems to be no refuge for them, but 
in that. black and dark gulf, to the brink of 
which their ſteps have been carrying them 
through the mazes of a miſtaken life. 


This leads me to obſerve, farther, that 
prodigality, while it throws away that pro- 
perty which is temporal, is alſo forfeiting 
the grace of God and the better riches of 


eternity. This, being the worſt, is the only : 


ill effect of waſtefulneſs inſiſted upon by our 
bleſſed Saviour in his parable of the unjuſt 
ſteward: If ye have not been faithful in the 
wunrighteous mammon, who will commit to your 
truſt the true riches? that is, if ye have 
waſted the riches of this world which were 
committed to you, how can you expect to 
be truſted with the gifts of faith, and the ta- 
lents of divine grace? concerning which, 

we 
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RRM. we learn farther, that man has no other 
—— poſſeſſion properly ſo called: for our Lord 
hath added, as equivalent to what he had 
faid before, but differently expreſſed for our 
better inſtruction, / ye have not been faith- 
ful in that which is another s, who ſhall give 
you that which is your own. As the ma- 
nagers of this world's wealth, we are not 
* proprietors byt ſtewards, holding in truſt 
for the great proprietor of all, to whom we 
are accountable : therefore, the unrighteous 
mammon is not our own but another's; 
and we mult leave all ſuch poſſeſſions behind 
us at our death: but the grace of God, the 
true riches, when given, will abide with us 
in life, and paſs with us through death into 
the land of righteouſneſs, from whence they 
came. Theſe, therefore, when we have 
them, may be called our own; for they ne- 
ver leave us, and no man can take them 
away : but he who 1s found unfit to be 
truſted with what is of leſs value, ſhall not 
have theſe: committed to him, to be abuſed 
and. waſted, And it 1s ſurely to be appre- 
hended, that much of the grace of God 1s 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom committed to a man who is looſe and 8 - 8 
waſteful in the conduct of his life. He is 
without that conſideration, that ſeriouſneſs, 
that purity, that juſtice, which are neceſſary 
to the character of a religious man who is a 
candidate for heaven, and keeps up an ac- 


quaintance with God. 


Vol. II. 
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PART IE: 
AND, WHEN HE HAD SPENT ALL, HE BEGAN TO 
BE IN WANT. LUKE Xv. 14. 
h \ HEN the caſe of the prodigal is con- 
ſidered, we owe it as a debt due to 


the folly of mankind, to ſhew them the fins 


and miſeries of extravagance: but we owe „ 


alſo as a debt to their underſtanding and 
good ſenſe, to convince them of the duty 


S ERM. 


and witdom of ceconomy. Some may thin 


it ſufficient to ſay, that the way not to be 
profuſe, is to be ſaving; and that the ſpirit 
of parſimony 1s the only certain cure for 
the ſpirit of prodigality, But this remedy, 
ſo as it prevails in ſome conſtitutions, may 
prove as bad as the diſeaſe, The cxconomy 


Cc2 ys of 
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SER M. of a wiſe man and a Chriſtian doth not con- 
—— fiſt in the ſaving, but in the prudent and 


charitable diſpoſal of his ſubſtance; not ex- 
cluſive of a ſparing principle, when that be- 


comes neceſſary to his affairs. 


The ingredients which properly conſtitute 


vhat we call ceconomy, are providence, pru- 


dence, and order or method, He, who doth 
not obſerve theſe, will always be in danger of 
that diſſipation * leads to ruin. 


The provident man, at to the ſenſe 
of his name, looks forward: he lives to-day, 
as one who conſiders that he is to live 20- 


 morrow : whereas the fool, looking to the 


preſent day only, faith, let us eat and drink, 


for to-morrow wwe die. When he under- 


taketh any work,. he firſt revolves in his 
mind, how it is to be conducted, and when 
it will be finiſhed. It may be ſuch, per- 
haps, as any body can begin. Any man 
can leap into the ſtream; but he who does 
this, without conſidering how he ſhall ſwim 


acroſs, is very much to be blamed; eſpe- 


cially | 
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the depth. A perſon, who miſcarries for 
want of timely conſideration, makes himſelf 
the talk of his neighbours. Want of fore- 
ſight is want of wiſdom ;- and want of wiſ⸗ 
dom, when it affects any thing great, is ala 
ways in danger of being ridiculous. This 
caſe is ſtrongly repreſented by our Lord 
in the goſpel: which of you, intending to 
build a tower, fitteth not down firſt and count- 
eth the coſt, whether he hath ſufficient to fi- 
ſh it? left baply after he hath laid the foun- 


dation, and is not able to finiſh, all that bebold 
3 it begin to mock bim. No man can be al- 
lowed to have ſenſe, who hath ſenſe of the 
0 _ preſent, with no ſenſe of the future. The 
I laughter, which is not reſtrained by thought, 
: is mad; and the mirth, not tempered by a 
z conſideration of what is to come, is frantic. 
1 Improvidence is: againſt nature ; at leaſt, it 
: is againſt what we call nature in brutes; 
1 becauſe. it is againſt the principle of ſelf 
8 preſervation; of which principle he ſeems 
„ to be deſtitute, who conſidereth not what 
- is to become of him, when the day of pre- 


7 2 „ | ſent 
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ſent gratification is over. Therefore every 
man, who would live in the world, muſt 
conſider, what his ſtation and circumſtances 
will admit of; leaving as little as pofſible to 


probabilities and contingences, which are 


very apt to fill the minds of the indolent, 
and to produce many abortive expectations. 


The catechiſm of the church of England 
teaches us, while we are children, that 
there is a certain ſtate of life to which God 
by our birth or education is pleaſed to call 
us: we are to lay down a plan of living 
ſuitable to that ſtate, and then we may be 


able to ſupport it for the time to come. 


Even 1n our recreations, it is wiſe to provide 
a reſerve, and keep up a future reliſh for 
them; left they become inſipid, and con- 
fign us over to remorſe and melancholy. 
But, there are young people, headſtrong and 
inconſiderate, with no experience of human 
life, and faſcinated with ideas of felf-indul- 


gence, who enter upon the world, as if 


they meaut $0 tear up pleaſure by the roots, 


that it may never bear any fruit to them 


after=- 


— 


, 
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afterwards: and ſo their pleaſures either 8 r | 
end in untimely death, or leave them no- 


thing but bitter herbs to. feed upon for the 
reſt of their life. Whereas, a little timely 
foreſight, with regard to common ſenſe as 
well as to virtue would preſerve to them all 
that can be enjoyed with wiſdom and inno- 
cence: and nothing elſe, which this world 
hath to give, will be worth their ſeeking. 


The ſecond ingredient, in good œconomy, 
is prudence, The uſe of this virtue is to 


diſtinguiſh between good and evil, between 
' cauſes and effects, between appearances and 
realities: and in conſequence of a proper 
diſcrimination of things and perſons, to 
chooſe the good, and avoid the evil, Pru- 
dence examines all things, rather in their 
conſequences, than in themſelves; it judges 


of things, as the goſpel teaches us to judge 


of men, by their fruits, Many actions of 
mankind are of a doubtful nature ; partly 
good and partly bad: good under ſome cir- 
cumſtances, and as bad under others : good 


in appearance, bad in effect: well eſteemed 


Cca ; In 
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SERM. in the ſight of man, but of no account, or 
cen odious and abominable, in the ſight of 


God. The world hath virtues of its own 


manufacture, very expenſive, and highly 
praiſed, and yet good for little at the bot- 


tom. When Satan has the vending of ſuch 
equivocal virtues, . he turns their white ſide 
uppermoſt : and men learn of him, to de- 


ceive one another by the like artifice. They 


praiſe ſome good thing, for the ſake of ſome 
evil thing which is attached to it; or 
magnify one fide of a man's character, 


which is good, or at leaſt ſpecious, to re- 


commend the other which is bad. How 
agreeable it is to hear, that a man may be 
a libertine, and yet paſs for a man of vir- 
tue! Such deceptions' as theſe may have 
a very fatal effect upon our œc om. We 


are captivated and flattered with fine ideas 


of liberality, generoſity, hoſpitality, bene- 
volence, and charity; which are indeed 


moſt excellent things, when they are found 


in the wiſe and. prudent ; but when they 
are affected by the vain or the inconſide- 
rate, they change their nature, and become 

ſome- 
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ſometimes ridiculous, often miſchievous; 8 * RM. 
always dangerous. Real virtue will be ſure 
to advance us ſooner or later: ſpurious vir- 
tue may bring us to ruin, as it hath already 
brought many, whoſe profuſeneſs, while 

upon its progreſs, did very little good to 

their neighbours or their country. 


Prudence, therefore, is always to diſtin- 
guiſh. It will teach us, that no man can 
be generous in his gifts, till he is juſt in 
his payments. It is no better than a ſpe- 
cious fraud, to convert that into a gift, 

which is due elſewhere as a debt: to pur- 
chaſe the character of benevolence, by 
feeding one man with the bread of another: 
or, perhaps, by ſending one man to gaol, 
for want of that money which buys ano- 
ther man out of it. Sometimes it is a 
much greater kindneſs to prevent evil by 
timely and friendly admonition, than to 
cure it afterwards (perhaps very imper- 
fectly) by giving money. It is a good 
thing to ſhew mercy to felons and debtors, 
in a priſon; but it would be a much bet- 
ter 
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SERM. ter thing to keep them out of it, by teach« 
: XV. & o hd 
—— ing them the happineſs of ſobriety and mo- 


deration, or reſtraining their exceſſes by a 


ſeaſonable execution of the laws. It is 


good to relieve the poor; but the paſſion 
of feeding vagrants, encouraging idleneſs, 
or promoting debauchery, is ſo weak and 
unſerviceable, that we may be called to an 
account for ſuch kindneſs in the day of judg- 


ment. And here I muſt obſerve, moreover, that 


all fictitious virtue, being the child of vanity, 


is apt to raiſe an enthuſiaſtic affection; and 


being chiefly reſident in weak minds, who 
do not make proper diſtinctions, it has been 
found to eat deeper into men's fortunes, than 


the moſt heroic charity. Prudence, there- 
fore, muſt ſave us from being cheated by 
ſpecious but falſe virtues; to the power of 
which many noble and unſuſpecting minds 
are expoſed. Before we admit, we muſt 
prove them; as the wary prove their money, 


before they put it into their purſe, by ap- 
plying it to ſome touch-ſtone : and there is 
none better than this of prudence, 


To 
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Too providence and prudence, we muſt CS: 
add, above all things, order and method, —— 
for the regulating of our daily affairs. Per- 

ſons of high ſpirits, and volatile diſpoſi- 
tions, look down upon order, as a low 

thing, fit only for dull people. But, no 
man's life can be either uſeful or pleaſant, 
who does not hve by rule in the diſpoſing of 
his time. We all ſee the abſolute neceſlity 
of order, in the marſhalling, leading, and 
governing an army; in tranſacting the bu- 
ſineſs of a kingdom; in regulating the com- 
pany of a ſhip, and carrying ou the practice 

of navigation; without order and diſcipline, 
theſe things cannot be done: every man muſt 
have his poſt, and his work, and his time. 
And the reaſon is the ſame in common life: 
for every family 1s a leſſer kingdom; life 1g 

a voyage, and a warfare; in which the un- 
diſciplined muſt expect to ſuffer the incon- 
veniences of confuſion and anarchy. Such 
is the dignity, propriety, benefit, and 

| beauty of order, that it is from God him- 
ſelf, and ſhines throughout the whole world 
which he hath made. The ſun riſes every 


Mori:- 
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morning. at his time; light and darkneſs 


— ſucceed regularly, for labour and for reſt; 


the ſtars perform their courſes with uner- 
ring certainty; the tides ebb and flow at 
their hour; there is a ſeaſon for every 
change, and every change is in its ſeaſon, 
Even brute creatures all follow their inſt n& 
in an orderly manner. Thoſe that are 
made for paſture ſpread themſelves over the 
hills with the riſing of the ſun; while thoſe 
which are made for prey are then retiring 
to their dens. The ſtork in the firmament 
knoweth her appointed time; the turtle, 
the crane, and the ſwallow obſerve their 
ſeaſons: the bees, the ants, are examples 
of the moſt exact order and cxconomy. The 
heavens above, the earth below, the ſeaſons 
and the tides, beaſts, birds, and inſects, all 
inſtruct us, that we are to live by rule, 
and be exact in allotting our time to the 
ſeveral works and functions of life. And 
| Jet me tell all thoſe who have ſuch an opi- 
nion of the brightneſs of their parts, and 
depend ſo upon the. agility of their. minds 
as to think they are above rules, that they 

are 
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are LOL perſons, who az moſt ; in need ofs 4 
them; to reduce their motions to ſome 
meaning. and oblige them to a certain time, 
in doing thoſe things, which otherwiſe their 
” wandering heads would never do at all, Fluid 
mercury is very bright, and wonderfully ac- 
tive; but we can make no veſſel out of it for 
the ſervice of a family. For all ſuch purpoſes, 
the ſolid metal 1s better, as well as more 
valuable in itſelf. Yet good wits may be 
regular, without any impeachment of their 
ſufficiency. Our great Alfred was a man 
of wit, learning, magnanimity and accom- 
pliſhment; but, from his wiſdom and pie- 
ty, ſuch was his ſelf-government, that no 
man ever lived by more exact rules, or did 
more buſineſs by the force of them. We 
have ſeen another character of modern 
times; not an Alfred, but very great as a 
man of parts, and a prince, and a general; 
who made his time of incredible value, and 
did wonderſul things, by the obſervation 
of an exact method in the ceconomical ap- 
plication of his hours, It may be difficult 
| I at 
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BR Hg M. at firſt to live by rule: all reſtraint bears 
<—_— - hard upon the wildneſs of nature, like a 


bit in the mouth; but habit makes it plea- 
ſant, and they who have tried it find ſo 
much uſe in it, that they can flever wil- 
lingly depart from it; ſuch is the facility 
with which it enables us to conduct our 


affairs; ſuch the readineſs with which we 


tranſact buſineſs, and paſs through all 
the concerns of life. It renders our time 
of much greater effect and value: a regular 


man will do more buſineſs in one day, and 


with leſs trouble, than another will in two. 
Kings are not aſhamed of regularity: the 
want of it is the mark of a vulgar educa- 
tion, or a weak underſtanding, or an irre- 


| Tigious and vicious diſpoſition, Where re- 
gularity prevails, the cottage becomes re- 


ſpectable; and without it, the palace itſelf 
is mean, unpleaſant, and contemptible. 
Solomon, who is celebrated as the wiſeſt 
man upon earth, was alſo the greateſt and 
the moſt ſplendid, from the ſingular order 
of his kingdom, and the exact æconomy of 
his houſehold, This produced ſuch an 

| 4 appear- 
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appearance of proſperity and happineſs, and 8 2 
was judged to be the reſult of ſo much 


wiſdom, that the queen of Sheba was be= 


yond meaſure aſtoniſhed at the ſight 


Happy are thy men, happy are theſe thy ſer- 
vants, which fland continually before thee, 


and hear thy wiſdom, Where the greateſt 


wiſdom was, there was found alſo the 


greateſt order; and with it the greateſt. 


dignity and ſplendor, Yea, and our bleſ- 
ſed Lord himſelf, a greater than Solomon, 
with the buſineſs of heaven always before 
him, was yet never regardleſs of order and 
ceconomy upon earth. He was exact in 
obſerving days and hours, times, places 
and perſons, ſet apart for the ſervices of 


the church. When he fed five thouſand 


people at once, there was no tumult, no 
interruption, in ſo great a company, They 
were all exactly divided into parties of a 
certain number: what was to be diſtribu- 
ted amongſt them, was given firſt to the 
diſciples, and from them to the multitude : 
and when they were all fed, the fragments 
were carefully gathered up, that nothing 


might 
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oe, wt” might be loſt or waſted. This was done 
by him, who could ſo eaſily ſupply all 
defects, who could even create and mul- 


tiply with his word, for a pattern of at- 
tention and conſideration to us, in the uſe 

we make of the things of this world. Af- 
ter the two examples of Solomon and our 
bleſſed Saviour, I can only ſay, that no 
man ſhould pretend to be wiſe, or great, or 
good, or happy, whole life is not conducted 

with order and 3 


All the leſſons of ce moraliſt may be 
reduced to this ſhort one: * vice is evil, 
for it makes us miſerable; virtue is good, 
for it makes us happy.” The truth of this 
is no where more apparent than in our pre- 
ſent ſubject; when we compare together 
the man of extravagance, and the man of 
moderation. The Apoſtle admoniſhes us, 
to uſe this world, as not abufing it. The 
happineſs of man depends on his attention 
to this diſtinction: for every creature of 
God, all the elements of the world, all the 
gifts and riches of his Providence, all the 
ſenſes 
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mind; all are good, as they are uſed; all ——; 


diſappoint and torment us' when they are 
abuſed. In this reſpe&, beaſts are in a 
ſafer way than men, being reſtrained by 
that inſtinctive wiſdom, which hinders 
them from abuſing what God hath given. 
They paſs through life, without having 


the command of fire, or the uſe of gold 


and filver, which are ſo dangerous to man. 


They cannot burn their own ſtalls, nor 


bring themſelves to beggary, by purchaſing 
articles of luxury or vanity, From theſe 
dangers and temptations they are free: ſome 
things they cannot abuſe, and they are not 
diſpoſed to abuſe other things; but live 
contented within the bounds of temperance; 
and their inſtinct is an infallible direction 
for their preſervation. They riſe when 
the light appears, and lie down to reſt 
when it is departing; they eat what is na- 
tural, they decline what is hurtful, and 
obſerve ſuch meaſures as ſecure to them 
the benefit of health and ſtrength. But 
man is committed to his appetites, and is 

Vor. II. D d ſubject 
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BE: R M. ſubject to the deluſions of an imagination, 
nin which cauſes and effects are falſely repre- 


ſented. He has no rule within him to 


direct him, no inſtin& to reſtrain him; 
and, if he is without religion, and the checks 
of prudence, he lives in abſurdity and un- 
eaſineſs, and contradicts all the ends of his 
being. He goes to a fire, not to warm 


himſelf, but to be burnt ; he eats, not to 


be nouriſhed, but to be bloated and ſurfeited ; 
he drinks, not to be refreſhed, but intoxica- 


ted; he ſleeps, not for reſt, but for floth 
and ſtupidity ; he ſpends his wealth on what 
will deſtroy him, and with that unthinking 


profuſion which turns it into poverty. In 
ſhort, he abuſes all the gifts of God, and 
all his creatures; and in ſo doing he turns 


the world upſide down. This world ought _ 


to be a place of preparation for the bleſſed- 
neſs of heaven; but he converts it into a 
place of diſappointment and torment; as if 


it were intended only for an introduction to 


the kingdom of darkneſs, where man will 
aſſociate with thoſe evil ſpirits, who threw 
away the glory they poſſeſſed, and by rea- 

| | ſon 
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heaven itſelf inſufficient to their happi- 
neſs. 


Phyſicians have a way of curing diſtem- 
pers, by enquiring into their cauſes, and 
counteracting them by others of a contrary 
effect. The method is good, and often 
proves effectual: I would, therefore, recom- 
mend it in the preſent caſe. We have ſeen 
the cauſes of prodigality ; that it ariſes from 


intemperance, affectation of appearance, 


gaming, love of novelty, of fame, of plea- 


ture. 


To guard againſt intemperance, we are to 
conſider as Chriſtians, that we are not ſent 


hither for a life of pleaſure, but into a 


world of danger, to be ſurrounded with 


enemies, and wreſtle with principalities and 


powers, who are ſnatching from us the 


prize of eternity. If men in conteſts of 
little peril, and for objects of little value, 


are: temperate in all things ; how ſhall we be 


Das: intem- 
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intemperate, who are firiving for wo ſalva- 
tion of our ſouls? 


As to the love of ſhew and finery, how 
ridiculous is all extravagance of dreſs, when 


we remember that clothing was not known, 
till the innocence of man, and with it his 


happineſs, was loſt : that, as fin hath brought 
death, all our ſplendid equipages mult ter- 
minate in the hearſe; and, that as we came 
naked into the world, we muſt go naked 


out of it. This is the real ſtate of man. 


The pride of life throws a diſguiſe over it 
for a time, which death takes off and lays 
aſide for the moths to devour. 


Gaming will be no ſnare to thoſe who 
avoid the company of gameſters, which hath 
very little to recommend it. This will be 
moſt eaſy to ſuch perſons as have learned 
to amuſe themſelves more rationally than 
bey do, with reading, converſing, and fol- 


lowing ſuch works and purſuits as are wor- 


thy of a man. Gameſters often loſe all by 
coveting all; which danger he will be ſure 
T to 
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himſelf contented with what his diligence 


earns or God gives. 


Curioſity is another cauſe of ruin. It is 


always ſeeking ſome new object: let us 
chuſe that which is good, and bold it foft, 
and we ſhall not want to change it. Buy 
the truth: it will not colt much; and we 
ſhall never wiſh to be felling it again, 


Great things may be had for little coſt, A 
bible, value five ſhillings, is of more uſe, 


and will do us more good, and, if we un- 
derſtand it, give us more pleaſure, than all 


the other books that can be bought for five 


thouſand pounds, A Chriſtian, from the 
great objects he hath before him, will not 
want new things like a child; and, from 
the humble ſtate of his mind, will not be 
_ tempted by the pride of purchaſing, 


The expenſive love of fame and popula- 
rity will never do any hurt, where the ap- 
probation of the wiſe and vixtuous, and the 
favour of God, is ſought after. The praiſe 

which 
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—— Cceitful, and may turn againſt us to-morrow. 


The praiſe of God is not to be obtained by | 


all we can lay out; not even by ſelling all 
we have, and giving it to the poor: but 
by an affectionate mind, performing ſmall 
and cheap things, according to our ability, 
on great motives. 


| As to pleaſure, the laſt, and perhaps the 
moſt univerſal cauſe of ruin to the bodies, 
fouls, and fortunes of men; the ſureſt 


method will be to ſeek that pleaſure which 


is good, and then we ſhall not wiſh to de- 


{troy ourſelves by that which is evil. The 


body hath its pleaſures, and the mind hath 


its pleaſures : the latter only are the plea- 
{ures of a man; and many of them are ſo 
cheap, that they may be had for nothing. 


1 told you of one, who ruined himſelf by 


beautifying a ſeat which did not belong to 
him; and you wondered at his folly : but 
the moral is better worth conſidering than 
the fact: for this is true of us all, when we 
waſte our ſubſtance in forming ſcenes of 

grandeur 
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are beautifying what does not belong to us, 


and muſt ſoon be left behind. There is a 
pride in being the owner of fine places; 


but the thoughtful mind may have great 


pleaſure in them, without being the owner 
of them; and ſo far as God hath beautified 
the world, he hath done it for the common 


pleaſure of us all : and the ſaint or the phi- 


loſopher, who contemplates it as a ſcene 
which God hath adorned, partakes of a 
pleaſure as ſincere, perhaps as great, but 
certainly more pure and laſting, than the 
poſſeſſor who calls himſelf the owner of 
the foil, When he ſees the wood towering 


upon the hill or hanging over the vale, 
his happineſs does not depend on his 


being able to cut down the timber in it, 
but in admiring its verdure and rejoicing in 
its ſhade. The garden of pleaſure is planted 
; and adorned at a great expence; but, to the 
botamiſt, the world is his garden, and God 
is the planter of it. I might go on to ſhew 


you, from other like inſtances, how the 
greateſt pleaſures are frequently enjoyed by 


; thoſe 
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us and ruins us; virtuous pleaſure is ſuch 
as Eve was in the ſtate of innocence, and 
there 1s a paradiſe around her, 


When we meditate on the miſeries of 
prodigality, it is natural to turn our eyes 
about us, and examine how it 1s with us, 
as a nation, in reſpe& of our ceconomy. 
And here we cannot but diſcover, that it is 
the error of all orders of people amongſt us 


to live at a more expenſive rate, than can 
_ . conſiſt with the proſperity of themſelves, 
or the public. The ill effects of this are 


manifeſt and undeniable; and I ſee more 
than it may be prudent to ſpeak of. In the 
rich, it produces diſtreſs within doors, and 
the oppreſſion of the poor without: in the 
poor it produces hopeleſs debt, and pro- 
motes profligacy of manners. If our no- 
bility and gentry, who form what is called 
the landed intereſt, live upon too large a 
ſcale, they muſt find ſuch reſources as they 
can, Their rents muſt be raiſed to an im- 

moderate 
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not pay, unleſs corn is dear; aud then, if ID 


an artificial ſcarcity ſhould take place an- 
nually, either by connivance, or by rrifling 
with the laws, and making a breach in the 
_ conſtitution of the country, that muſt be 
a very great evil : for if there is a juſt hu- 
man right upon earth, and which ought 


to be religiouſly attended to, it is a right in 


the poor to have bread for their labour ; 
and ſo long as they have bread cheap, we 
ſhall never hear any complaints from them: 
and this, I ſay, they ought always to have, 
except when ſcarcity is from the viſitation 
of God. Why is there ſuch a demand for 
money, among the rich? Is it to ſupport 
two families inſtead of one? No; but that 
one family may live at the expence of two: 
that they may be able to lead a diſſipated, 

unprofitable, unhealthy life; which, while it 
ſeems to benefit ſome individuals (among 
whom we ſhall find the moſt uſeleſs mem- 
bers of the community) hurts themſelves 
and the public in general. Our metropolis 


is ſwollen to a monſtrous ſize, like a body 
E e : nat 
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— a ſcale, whereby our expenſiveneſs, as a peo- 


ple, is to be meaſured; for i its magnitude 
has been rendered exceſſive, chiefly by a 
change of manners, in thoſe Who have ex- 


ceeded the bounds of their economy. 


And the poor follow the rich according 


to their meaſure. Many of them have de- 


parted from a cheap and manly diet, to ad- 
mit articles of luxury, on which they live 
worſe for more money. The terms they 
are upon, under the preſent laws, and the 


al management of pariſh officers, tempt 
them to idleneſs and profligacy. It would 


be a dangerous experiment to render the 


maintenance of the poor diſcretionary, at a 


time when all the rich are outliving them- 


ſelves: : but certainly it is of bad conſe- 
quence, that the maintenance is fixed by 


the laws; depending on which, many peo- 


ple make themſelves poor by idleneſs and 


drunkenneſs, and apply for relief, when 


f they ought rather to be ſent to the houſe 
N of correction. When the high price of 


7 the 
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ous family 1 into difficulties, ſo that they are 


obliged, after all their labour, to live upon 
what credit they can get; haraſſed with 
ſmall debts, and dejected at the fi ght of 
their creditors ; then my heart bleeds for 
them: I wiſh 1 was rich enough to relieve 


them all. I lament that there is not more 


ceconomy in their betters ; and I pray that 
God will ſome- time thew them a better 
world than this they now live in. When 


we compare the wants of many honeſt 
poor people, ſome under difficulties, ſome 
in diſtrefs, ſome in ſorrow and lamen- 


tation, with the thouſands which are 
ſquandered away for no one good pur- 
poſe by the rich: a ſum, perhaps, in the 
adventures of a ſingle night, 1s hazarded 
and loſt, ſufficient to clear and ſet up an 
hundred poor families for life: when we 
compare theſe things, what ſhall we fay, 
but that wickedneſs and folly united, can» 
not ſhew us a worſe caſe? If he who gains 
the world, and loſes his ſoul, be a fool, 
what! is he who loſes both ! For here I am 
to 
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to warn all chriſtian people, chat God giv- 
eth to us, that we may be able to give to 
He is no reſpecter of perſons; his 
his mercy is over all 


his works; and all men muſt account ſtrict- 


Iy to his juſtice, Then the prodigal, who 


hath tormented and ruined himſelf, will 
diſcover that he has alſo robbed ' the poor, 


and that the Almighty 1 is their avenger. 


Therefore, let the poor be frugal, that they 
may leſſen the troubles of the preſent life; 
and let the rich be prudent, that they may 
be charitable ſo ſhall they find the bleſſing 


| of God upon themſelves and their affairs in 
this world, and ſecure an intereſt i in the 


world to come, 
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